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SCANDINAVIAN MODERN is Selbing glass 
... and a wonderful way to travel 

Consider the good taste, the skill and thoroughness that Scandinavians bring 
to everything they do. These qualities have made Scandinavian Modern design 
famous They have also made friends worldwide for SAS, the Scandinavian 
Modern airline. It's not surprising, particularly since SAS adds to Scandin¬ 
avian Modern efficiency the ideal of warm-hearted hospitality. Fly SAS 
next time and see what a pleasant difference the Scandinavian touch makes. 
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By. annaoa sankar ray 


T he question oi 
which language 
should be the 
medium of ins¬ 
truction in our colleget 
and schools has give* 
rise to a long ami 
bjtier debate. Two school'' 
of opinion have crysialllsed 
around it. 

A similar polarisation 
took place in the eail\ 
nineteenth century when 
the Hindu College was 
founded. The questions 
asked and answered at that 
time were, however, diffe¬ 
rent. The questions askcn 
today require other 
answers. 

The East India Compam 
set aside a lakh ot rupee« 
for education. The way in 
which this money was to 
be spent was left to the 
discretion of Indians. 
Indian conservatives want¬ 
ed Samlcrit, Persian and 
Arabic to be retail^ and 
cultivated, Indiiin pregres- 
ilves a(fv!eeate 4 the intro- 
ddctton ot Englikh, The 
rulers did not wiidfi to anta> 
gtmise the consemtivw' 
and they knew that if Eng¬ 
lish was intaoduced those 
in the heiVs;ycd«sn 
vwag one day *clahn jobs 
and Mleaiiisnd a shave ov 
SventupSy 

ilanaSriaawii 


they would become the 
equals of the inlers. There 
wciv, however, liberal Eng¬ 
lishmen hke Kir Hyde East 
m the Judiciary and educa¬ 
tional enthusiastH like 
Ilavid Hare outside the ad¬ 
ministration Indian pro- 
j[ressive 8 did not sit Iwick 
and wait fo»' the govern¬ 
ment to take the Initiative. 
They founded an English 
Kchool with the help of 
Inends like Haie and East. 
The Hindu College was 
'stablished later. 

The champion.^ oi Sans- 
{ilt, Persian' and Arable 
vere in ho way discouraged 
ly this development. There 
WHS a Madrassah in Cal* 
futta abready. The Sans- 
kilt College was founded, 
rraditionaiiatft and progres¬ 
sives exerted themselves 
equally ip the .struggle to 
determine the way in which 
the lakh of rupees wai» tu 
be spent, 

Was, the educational 
s.vsteip of the country to be 
wH«d on EvViteh or Sans¬ 
krit, Persian or Arabu-’ 
That is to say, was it to 
have • c|iikIM sohoiastli 
foundntiwp w i ''model-r. 
sciehtMlb Ottg!?' l> Patriotism 
did not iMjor loio to 
>p!ay- wthor Pgwian nor 
Arable, iftuo, oi’^miiyn 


t / 


Indian languages although 
Sanskrit was. EutSaatOkrtt 
had not allowed Bengali pr 
any other regiongt language 
to cross the threshold of the 
primary schools, Bengali 
had no entry into the Sans¬ 
krit tols. And nobotjy but 
a Brahmin was permitted 
to JeSm Sanskrit. Who 
was to take np the cauae of 
Sanskrit** Cm^inly not the 
common people. 

The people of India began 
lo dream of national In- 
dependence when ISngUsh 
education was at its height. 
Gradually English cmne to 
be regarded as a deoationa* 
Using iidluence. It did not 
take long to forget that it 
was a major factor in the 
modemksation of the coun¬ 
try, Bui which language 
ivduld replace English an 
the medium of Instruction 
if it was discarded’ {Sans¬ 
krit? Bengali? Not even 
extremists among the 
nationalists were prepared 
to go 80 far, 

Many people are under 
the impression that HaWn- 
i^angth Tagore introduted 
I lengal) as the medium of 
'‘‘instruetion first in hi» 
•<>«B(!h)m|ianhatya Ashram and 
m tisva-Bbaratl. Un* 
(|vtunately this assumjstton 
Jhia Ac ftnundation in 
/ ^ 
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the iio;|« sent to 
had tjneir fitted on the 
Calcutta tintvaesHjr |^- 
trance ExanUoatiOti. No 
boy could obtain admissiian 
to any college M* other ins* 
titution Of higher'learning 
UnlesH he passed it. Eabin* 
dranath mew it. UngUsh 
was used in the higher 
classes although Eengali 
was the mediutQ in the 
lower on«s. llis aon^ 
Hathindranath, Sudhiran* 
jan t>as and other promi* 
nent early pupils* all receiv¬ 
ed their education through 
the' llnfdiBh inedlum in 
Rabhidraiiath’s school be¬ 
fore they appeared for the 
Entrance Or Matriculation 
examination of the Calcutta 
tJniversity, 

Bengali could have been 
adopted as the sole medium 
of instruction when Visva- 
Bharal! was formally in¬ 
augurated in 1921 but if 
that had been done no stu¬ 
dents from outside Bengal 
would have come to study 
there. Early .students of 
Viava-Bharati came largely 
f^oro the South and West of 
India. They learnt through 
English and wrote their 
answers in examination 
papers in English. Bengali 
was an additional and 
optional subject for them 
A college mMelled on Cal- 
<;utta practices was later 
founded at Santlniketan 
against RaMtidranath’s 
wlshea. Its purpose was to 
jmepare students feir the 
Intemaediate and B.A. exa¬ 
minations of the Calcutta 
University. En*disb became 
the medium of instruction 
in the college departmant. 

A bin change came when^ 
Visva-Bharatl w«ls cons* 
tltuteri a university fw an 
act of the Indian Earifi'* 

mmvjiTMAV atAHtuM 


ae tbe 
tIOtt.'V'lW . 
hjglMit eiasaes 
minatiotia of the npaoif 
department* '^iha i^hg- 
vena. Ungiish tags »«taibed 
beyond thatr for tlm collegg, 
level and in advanoa,d 
study. Pressure has been 
put on the institution to 
substitute Hindi for Eng* 
lish. As a central Univer¬ 
sity Visva-'BharaU la direct* 
ly under the central govern¬ 
ment and retjeives its 
grants-in-aid from Delhi 
Thte pressure has been 
restated so far successfully, 
in the name of inter¬ 
nationalism. If. tn tiie 
name of regionalism, Ben¬ 
gali replaces English, a 
conflict with the central 
government will ensue- 
Apart from that-, no stu¬ 
dents from other parts of 
India or from other coun¬ 
tries of the world, will 
< orae: their numbers have 
already dwindled. They 
will go elsewhere if they 
lire farced to sit for their 
higher examinations in 
Bengali The expressly 
stat^ aims and objects of 
Visva-Bharati will be effec¬ 
tively frustrated. In a de¬ 
bate on this problem at 
Santinlketan the majority 
expressed themselves in 
favour of retaining English 
as the medium of instruc¬ 
tion. 

English must be retained 
if the traditions of Vfin^* 
Bhanitl are to be retained 
and maiptainod, Hindliinot 
Bengali, iHll replace 
lish otherwise. The debate 
Is not Enffiish vs 
It is Bngli^ vs Hindi- 
Hindi was given the ^status 
that is its dde in the p(nit*s 
Mfetittje w of' 

Ervand .'m bihm: 




ufti Of 

dfi^Aihis aoGoiif^ VIW# 
Bharati haa to' Ifiee 
eshat^ sof beh% antt* 
^attW Irtan aome gioar* 
tiers, it will have to meet 
them. Advoeatea of Ban* 
gali as a substitute for Eng¬ 
lish at the higher levela m 
mstruOtiem have not been 
able to prove yet that such 
a change would be at all ao- 
ceptable to the central 
government, These en* 
thusiasts inhabit such an 
unreal realm that tluqr 
believe the rest of the 
world as weU as the rest id 
India, would agree to 1^« 
gali becoming the sole 
medium of instruction at 
VIsva-Bhai'all, * an event 
which Rabindranath him¬ 
self did not envisage. 


L ET us consider tho 
problems of other uni- 
versiticjs. The University of 
Calcutta Is no longer the 
one and only unlvenstty in 
West Bengal. Two other, 
entirely separate, universi¬ 
ties have been set up in the 
city itself. There is anoth^ 
at Burdwan, another at 
Kalyani. Chie is situated in 
North Bengal. All erf these 
have been establidied by 
tlm Oovemment of West 
Bengal Bengali can he 
made the medium ef ina- 
ttmctlbn by a Sfrifin! of tfiie 
pen, There ii ho Sign yet 
of any such hMjpn^ 
ing. Bengatt can hd 
the meiBuia of instrmps^ 
at least in RdMndra 
Bharat BaMm B^ati 
can easily i^rfalfilah g fpibe., 
dent « ' , I 

Bo can other jihlWlil|ae 

>m igdaw 



^ tlimtaty of Cihsiitta 
m t boiRB'tft «cmten- 
thmt l8itt)eaiowiti$th« 
owest? tl» teWittons of 
tha CSlcuttfl Unhwslty are 
^ PW#icl*i iven though 
it iB ofScisIly under the 
Grovemment of West Bfo* 
gel. Like Calcutta itself. It 
belongs to the whole of 
Indie end to the woeld et 
ia4ff; it la, in im, oesmo* 
politan. At one tfme 
' Rangoon and Pesharwar 
were within Its sphere of 
iniuence. TI»t it happens 
to he ioctdnd In ■ state, the 
state of West Bengal, does 
not make it either provin¬ 
cial or parpdilel. 
department conetrued wlOj 
Bengali is the department 
of modem Indian ian» 
guages. The nme status iB 
given to Hindi, Bengali. 

limfl etc. If 
Calontta ImiverBity identi'^ 
lies itself with Bengali 
.alone Calcutta will cease to 
be the cultural capital of 
India. 


to in 

Pcenoh i||!j|i^' to^stdi^jiii 

France, Wjplcotpily 

teara Bt^ln ottifeTto^ 
study hi* Bengii, 

A day is eure to come 
When* Once again, a decision 
win have to he taken, if 
not today, then tomorrow. 
If not tomorrow, then the 
day after, 


The political capital of 
India is now Delhi The 
commerdal capital is Bom¬ 
bay, Whet will Calcutta be 
if it ceases to be the cul¬ 
tural capital ? A provincial 
headquarters like Patna. 
Hyderabad. Madras’ stu- 
^nts from outside Bengal 
swll come to study in Cal- 
eutto ^ujte fi%ll8h is 
of Instruction. 
J^owflleowottBnglWiis 
ewimfcr by Ben- 


The pioneers of filngllsh 
^ucation did not Itipulate 
that English should ernnain 
thf medium of education 
tor all time to come, the 
possibility of a condtet be- 
^een English and Bengal 
did not ociur to theto. yet 
mch a conflict will aHse if 
EnglUrh in any way im.' 
pedas^amWIionsolBea- 
gali Ehglish has many ad¬ 
vantages as the medium of 
InstruBllon but It will be 
wise to avoid an open quar¬ 
rel with Bengali. It is in¬ 
evitable that, in ihc course 
of lime, Bengali will re¬ 
place It as the medium of 
instnictlon at* all levels of 
study. 


tW Imt ttoie in' hlstoiy the 
kWftm'«if,.tb« stot.of 
todla was^^<«awu to the 

•tesswsyZ" 

attention of ^ 1 e 
world was atVaOted hy 
sun of which we 
<10 pioud —» 

"What Beag|i thihl^^v 
beoame a ^IMtar 
phwse. V ' 

By Engliih «du#tlod k* 
meant a great wM 


No one should forget that 
there is yet another side to 
the question. JVjr ihou- 
‘.ande of years Sanskrit 
carried the culture of India 
ns a whole. During thoic 
centuries no one either 
came to Bengal or looked 
up to it. A few siudento 
came to fifabadwip lor spe- 
ctmissd itody but that was 
all Bsngalfs came into 
promtoO^ dining the 
«jgittoehib a»^ nineteenth' 


meant a great mt t#rf 

f the Emtiilh iiim«uig«- -A 
I sense of the va(ue 
^ individual Is miod hi ^ 
t heart of the afuoenih .'He 
; becomes aware df fiaeiom 
and what it meaue hmm 
the individuai and #e 
^ countoy. He maliiMs' thuii ac- 
■ oualrtijnce Of ^^£1 
and .is instructed &<'ttie 
^BiUrtg and nmuftir of 
democracy, learns to value 
the rule of law, and the 
finpremacy of the civil over 
ihe militaiy, reason over 
nuthonty. Those and other 
similar values did not exist 
1 « our country in the old 
days. Thqy came with Eng¬ 
lish education and are not 
yet veiy deeply embedded 
m our habits of thc^ght 
end action. They do not 
come easy to us. 

J>o those who cite the 
l^ample of Japan realm 
hmv little is required to 
toni the Japanese into 
totalltarlens? It will not 
require much to twrw 
.mmani mp miHtarlsto 
etther at lead them back to 
toe MIddie Ages. Indlahi 
hyeditary weakneas, amf 





by BHABANI BHATTACHARYA 


CHAPTER I 

HE stirred In the corv depths 
of her Inclined seat opening 
slet'p-rljnmsd eyes, and the au 
paused in her hiuried flight 
down the passageway, leaned o\er and 
aaid ‘An e\tia blanket. Madam 
* No. thanks 1 am waini enough ” 

1 lie i>ari-clad hostess lient sidewavs 
and pKked up a pilloiy ihat had slipped 
to ili«» floor tarpet, lUcking it caiehtlly 
nndet the stooping mound of hau "We 
aie o\er the Himalayas . " Face 
to lare she spoke in a whisper teitt 
rIk waken other paasengeia "Care to 
mo,e over to the window seat ’ If you 
wont to see—” 

"Uini.davas’’’ Wonderment in the 
soitt 'Whuhpait’" , 

*We au flMng dose to’’-^th« tone 
rismg, faintly dramatn—‘•{..adhk.h !'• 

The hostcsh hustled of! along the 
dim toiridoi, and Suntchi held her 
glapcc on the trim leceding figure tunUl 

, SiNItVSTfUK ^TJLSOARD 


it w'as gone Thn. gii I had some likeness 
to her own daughtei, hadn’t she * No, 
that must be mete fancy Or, maybe .. 
the eyes' The wav the black pupils 
deepened when touched with meaning I 
Yes, that WdS It Sumita never wore 
collvrium, though, not anv other 
makeup And tln« one was nut even s 
girl of Bengal 

Suiuchi gave a .sigh She had been 
lone, aw’av ftoro het datighiei foi ten 
days in a fat-bff ianrt, and now the first 
,sari-dTaped figure to cios«t hei vision 
had to be ielated to the tamtHet image 
It was good to be back home ofter g 
jourriey. Sumita would be vsirtting at 
Mew Helhl's aupoii Maybe Satyajit 
also Why did he have to bake her go 
on his delegation—to Moscow ? • 

The plane gave a ahudder. Suruch! 
clutched an armiest, As the aircratt 
♦steadieti to an eveai* k*ei she reogiled : 
L^iakh She half rose, 'and ahuEfied to 
the window seat oh her htlSt. t!h« teat 
hhd been takwa at Moshow^ Vnidioyo 

1 I » * *' 
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airp(»rt by • Russian, 
and ss he was leaving 
at Tashkem. thiee 
hours later, he had 
tuned to her with 
palms folded together, 
bidding farewell tlv 
Indian way, “Nainas 
they!" 

“Daaudan.yia she 
had answered him in 
Kussiun with a ])rouU 
till of her head Not 
lor nothing Itaci she 
spent ten bnsv davs in 
the boviet capital' 

The Himalayan ranged! 
weie washed in stiong 
moonliglit The snow 
on rugged rock tops 
glmeied and ev«*n 
the dark spaces l»e- 
tween them were mel¬ 
low with the sheep 
Somewhere on the teo 
rain weie names that 
had sprung into the 
news — Ladakh, and 
Aksai-Chin Road, a 
motorway the Chinese 
had built to liiik up 
their fjontler piovince 
of ftthkiang with the 
Tibetan tableland that 
road tan across India s 
map o\er a wide sec¬ 
tor 

The startling news 
had iiot made headlines 
until the day she took 
of! from Delhi, and she 
read It Only after she 
was on the plane, or 
else in the airpoit 
lounge, she would have 
turned to her husband 
for enlightenment With 
his faith in the Chinese 
pei;iple he would have 
eased the prick of mis¬ 
givings she had felt. 
Of course, the news 
had been thet^e in a 
minor key for w^l over 
a vean.-.Hie creeping, 
probing finger's M 
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China, reaching out 6f Sinkiang ’ti$ 
Indian territory. U«r husband had 
calmly explained that it was all a matter 
of wrong maps. That was what Chou 
En-lai had said to India's Prime Mlhis* 
ter when they met in New Delhi, he had 
pointed out; The maps were old. drawn 
during the regime of Chlong Kai-shek. 
“Let me show' you something, Ruchi!’’ 
He had walked , tp a big pile of maga¬ 
zines on a rack at a corner of the east 
M’all, letuined with one, and flipped the 
pages until he found what he wanted. 

‘ Look at those two !” He thrust a 
Jong foiefmger at a press photograph of 
the two moil of destiny, arm in arm. 'The 
tnendlv gun, the apparent exdlieranee 
of love witli which Mr. Chou was look¬ 
ing at Nehru “How can one doubt 
human natuie’' he asked pointedly. 

Rut the news that morning had 
contained an ominous note, Indian 
clieokpoMs had lepoited that behind 
the cipcjiing, piobing fingers were 
advancing tioops anneil with automate 
nfies. And the trooiis had fanned out 
well away from the Aksai-Chin Road, 
bypassing seveial checkposts, rilarching 
across Indian land as though it were 
their own. 


,S(armrMTa4xr atAmARD . 



Suniefal had turned her gUnoe to 
the other Indian delegates on the air« 
liner. Nine men, whom she had seen 
glreedy in the airport lounge*>three of 
them were well known to her. They eU 
had the htMWhlng paper' in their lumds. 
The faoes oil au bore marks of strain. In 
the tilde seat nearest her, Sanghamitra, 
the saffron'Tobed Buddhist monk, rested 
his fingertips on the big headline with 
his eyes closed, as though prayer would 
change its content ! Behind him, P. K. 
Menon of the National Congress spoke 
with half-suppressed heat to the Com¬ 
munist by his side, Balwant Singh. 
These men and the six others, each with 
roots all his own, were linked by a 
dream they shared: world peace. What 
else would one expect frwn delegates to 
a Peace Congress ? 

Later, in Moscow, Suruchi had tried 
to draw them into talk. But they had ap¬ 
parently decided not to discuss Ladakh. 
They would black out the painful news. 
Delegates from other countries followed 
that lead. All ’‘through^ the five-day 
session of the Peace Congress, LadUkh 
was a forbidden word. Suruchi could see 
the reason. Nothing was ever gained 
by prodding a fire. Maybe the fire 
would die down, the tension taper off 
into a new understanding. 

Suruc'hi looked out the plane win¬ 
dow. Now that ten days were gone, 
what was the situation like ? Beyond a 
splash of white mist the terrain was in 
clear view, a fairyland of snow and 
moonlight. No people inhabited tliat 
v'^ast vision of beauty. But there were 
the Indian checklists, Merc dots, 
scores of miles from each other. Scant 
means of mutual contact. 

Eyes closed, relaxed on the aircraft 
seat, Suruchi’s thoughte returned to 
Moik^ow Committee meeting of the 
women delegates. They were discussing 
the task of women in the strugde to 
preserve world peace. LietenlngTSuru- 
chi wandered off in her mind to a shop 
In Coiky Street. Wax dolls. She would 
love to buy the one with wide frilled 
Skirts and strange heidgear. AU idle 
wish ! Where was the right place in her 
humble mud bouse for such a pretty 
thing. Even so.... 

' The nasal twafig of i voioe pulled 
her hack to the oommittie tmst, end she 
held iurpnded eyn on the gpeakee* ^ 

\ 
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SHADOW 

was old Mrs. Tung Pao from Peking- 
portly, her face wrinkled with the lines 
of care that grand-mothers have the 
world over Suruchi had met her In a 
toyshop (lohc to the hall oi the Peac-* 
Congiess Mtb. Tung Pao was buying 
engines, painted bught ted "Foi Win 
grandchildren.” she had explaincnl with 
a soft smile; “I have a big gang of grand- 


FROM) leimiH . 

* V 'f u' 

vi*iiy m 'Warid etid 

wars ** (. ' 

'*No &tirudtU ttttillilined* tungulsh 
m voice and face. She dSpttW t khmp 
ineuih, wafdjng td WHheihlng iKKtre. 
but hesitated, l^ecks craped toward JtiOr 
irom all side$. hut no comment ftdiow- 
t*d Silence l^y heavy in the room—the 
Chineige women was hushed by the Ui- 
tcrruiAion. "A mlpute {«a«ted. Then the 
angry growl came—In clear English. 

^'The delegate from India does not 
agree with me. Mo wonder. Her countty 
has sold Its newly won freedom to the 
imperialist powers and become their 



"An extra bUmhel Madam?*' 


children,” Her English was halting hut 
good 

“We in the People’s Republic of 
China have one thought, one programme, 
one plan of action.” she w'as now shril¬ 
ling m her own tongue while an Inter¬ 
preter, a young girl with nickel-rimmed 
glasses, rendered each sentence into 
EngluA! “Strike at the imperialists. 
strlKe the death blow," the voice rising 
to a pitch Of shrillness, “Out of the 
blaging cinders of the old world, the new 
world of eternal peace will aiise. Co¬ 
existence ie a fa&y tale for thiWren, 
oast oft your illusion, dear comrades from 
many lan'da! Get used to hard: rea¬ 
lity: Peace, averlaatteg peace' eatinot 
jifon without wer, war \$ the only 

i iA d i i Lrf i k iefcMttW WiljtartAjrtiJ { I 


helple«!s stooge. Her people are beggars 
who life on scrips of alms thrown as 

did " 

buruchi concealed her hurt with a 
foiced smile and answered calmly; 
“E\ery developing country has needed 
uid The massive Soviet aid given to 
the People’s Republic of China over so 
man> years—^without that, its indus- 
triPb, iti economic life . ” 

The old woman was \isibiy tiemb- 
ling with rage. The gtowl came again, 
and It )^aR now based deeper down in 
hei* thioat: "Shemeless laikey oi the 
Anglo-American capitalismHer 
h^ty arm with its thick clenched fist 
eWaved the aip tike a bludgeoru But j/n 
that instant a voice from the back of the 

lAHi 

igk!. 
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room snapped a Chinese wprd. Mfs. 
Tung P»«> staitfd before her and turned 
into wood. Motionless, swallowing the 
words close to her lips, swallowing emo* 
tion. Then, to the surprise of all, she 
slaggered off the platform and went to 
het seat. 

The meeting broke up. the com¬ 
mittee room emptied; hut Suruchi sat 
hunched, her heart bowed, thoughts 
awhirl. War-mongering in the World 
Peace Congress! This was a shock for 
which she was not prepared. The impli- 
caiions were sheer horror to (‘ontem- 
plate. If the People's Republic of 
China, a quarter of mankind, felt thai 

ay— if a grandmother dirt not shrink 
fiotn the paasionale wi&h that hall the 
world be reduced to radio-acth e ash— 

She had not heard the approachlna: 
feet. “Listen—’’ and she looked up, 
startled, at a Chinese face. She had 
never before seen this woman. Young, 
chic, the woman swung tnund as if to 
make sure tltey were alone, and imdef 
the split bright-green skirt the smooth 
creamy texture of a finely shaped leg 
was revealed, 

“Listen, dear sister from India"— 
the %oice had no nasal twang, and the 
accent was alnioat Araerlean—“Mrs. 
H’ung Pao used the wrong W’ords. She 
had no business to speak w'ornfully of 
oiir Indian brethren." 

Suruchi drew her breath in relief. 
•*Then you agree wdih me ?" she cried, 
w ivttul “The words of yotir fellow 
delegate Molate the -.pint of this Peace 
Congiess " 

'I’he answeiing voice was grave 
and finn "Let’s come to the heait ol 
the matte?, dear siste?’. What concerns 
you anti me is this, above all else. Two 
great \si.ni peoples have lived side b> 
side for veais beyond count. Parted by 
the Hinialdvan wall, with nt) chance ot 
intermingling Today the gieat baniei 
is gone. Oeogtaphy has been deleated 
bv -^'iente ' 

Suruchi happi, i espondeci in a rush ; 
“The great buiiici is gone. But let me 
remind jou e\en when it Was there, 
it could not hold us apait. Our niisalo- 
naries crossed the niountaini, anifpassed 
tbcough Xhf deserts of Siitkian|F'whei'e 
the cave temples dedicated to e-the 
Buddha still stand. And though milny 
4ied, It wa!> a two-wa^ ua^Ct—our 
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ancient universlttea, Tllte KalahdUi tedite 
graced by the jireaence of men lilw 
Hsuan'tsang and T-tAlang." 

A smile foimed on ,the hindsume 
Chinese face: the ngrrowed eye slits 
were thick black crdyon lines 

“That's it, dear aiiter from India. 
Your Nehru has written: “Again India 
and China look toward each other, and 
past memories crowd in their minds; 
again pilgrims of a new kind cross or 
fly over the mountains that separate 
them, bringing messages ol cheer and 
goodwill, and creating fnesh bonds oi 
friendship. You know the words ?*' 

Suruchi clasped the stranger’s hand, 
a thin brittle hand, the iingeis betinged. 

"There's a sad misunderstanding 
between the two countnes. Maybe you 
don’t know yet. It's absurd, really' 
Just before I left India from New’ Delhi’s , 
airport—' ^ 

The young woman withdrew her 
hand from the other’s iin:'aBjb’ she placed 
both her hands on the shomders of die 
oiher and leaned over. IJer face Was 
imw rigid. 

The Imperialist powers mtss no 
I'hance of misrepresenting out motives. 
Their propaganda machines are strong 
But you and I have to know the tiuth. 
W’e In China are determined to set you 
Iree from the iron chains of imperialism 
We will give you real freedom. We will 
help you to overthrow youi slave 
(!o\'ernnienl, crush your boingeoisie, set 
up the rule of the people.’’ She paused 
for a bit, watchful. “Yes," she resumed 
w ith a sharp ring in her voice, “we have 
this hlatoiic role to play in your country 
and we accept full responsibility." 

Suruchi stared, dumbfounded. Bhe 
felt the slender hands grow heavy and 
hard on her shoulders. When she spoke 
at laM het voice was small, tinted. 

“But then-i»-’’ she began, 

“We in China wjrf turn liberated 
India into a new heaven. We love 
yom people; you knovi’ that *’’ A smile 
starte<l at the corners uf the, rosetaUd 
mouth. “Your petite with grifei 
ancient cuHUre . . . htsgited by the 
Gandhistn idjSgl bf h®h-vltliene* 

Hie smile.clituiied ^e iSheeifhiMMKi. 
#pped htto-eagh eye sUt, '-the fimh' 

' bf India, WjiH Ilf«r ^ 
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broth«r8 tot the n»xt t«& thouaiod 
yava." 

'“But—'* 

“Hindi-Chetni bhal bhai! Indian* 
and Chinese are bi others I . . . . Bro^ 
thers ' \ poet of your great country 
created that slogan in a moment of 
Insight '* Her hands withdrew; she 
straightened up with a quick Jerk “We 
will meet again, soon, dear sistei. Maybe 
—in India''’ She turned, walked off 
briskly towaid the exit. 

On this moon-flooded night, gaalng 
down at LadaLh liom the sky, Suruchi 
was liHerl with tememhrance ot that 
face with metal under its. coating of 
beauty. She h id looked for het in the 
hall of the Pe.ice (’ongi'ess with seveial 
que^.tlons In hej mind But the woman 
■w is not 3 <I«'let>ate Wife of an embassy 
official > Inquuy yielded no lesulU She 
had filled .iwav; i»he could well have 
been pi on fantasy ’ 

, The sudden blaze of strong light 


hurt ber «y** te eh* tptmd th«ai-H»be 
had fallen aatoep. The v«tod cenlft ov*r 
the Intel com : “We are i^oadhing 
New JBelhL Pieaae your &eat 

belts “ The air hostess was gliding 
down the passageway, col]e<,ting Cufi- 
toins (l<‘i laiation forms. “You need 
help at New Delhi's airport ’’’ Und*r 
the conipleMon (n“ani her fate showed 
a Miiudge oi latigue. 

"You should have more .sleep,” 
Sunn hi wanted lo tell her She giite 
a waim glaiue to the girl who had som« 
likeness to her Sumita, bidding wordless 
fdiewetl No, she wouldn't need help 
at New Delhi Kumita would be theic 
She would be lommg all the way from 
(randhigram to meet hei mother; 
eighteen houis’ jouniev bv railroad, 
iwne the span of time of this Moscow- 
Delhi flight And thte would lie bumlta's 
first visit to Delhi ’ 

Her feet grew impatient m the Jong 
queue at Passport Ceotcol. She ivouid 
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was nothing to declare, not exen a wftiK 
doU. She would not have to kee|> 
SuiAita waiting. , 

"Letter for you, irfadam, sent In our 
care”—a white-uniformed An* India offi¬ 
cial approached her with his hand ex¬ 
tended. Sumita’s writing ! Suruchi 
felt her mouth go dry. Sumita was not 
in the airport, then. Something had 
gone wrong. , . . with Satyajit ? The 
airbag, heavy with pamphlets, dragged 
at tha flesh of her shoulder. She pulled 
back the zip, fumbling for her reading 
glasses. His heart trouble ? 

The- tension eased. It wasn’t Satyajit. 
The vUlage ! Gandhigram was in 
trouble. The steel town newly risen 
beyond the three-mile stretch of mea¬ 
dow was threatening to spread. II 
would swallow the meadow, pasture- 
land for cattle, and come sweeping upon 
the village. 

"We won’t let this happen,” Sumita 
wrote. “That means haril struggle 
against powerful people making their 
plans fast. I have to stand beside 
Father; I cannot leave Gandhigram even 
for two or three days, and I feel 
wretch^. You know, thi.s unexpected 
trouble Is mainly due to l^adakh, so we 
hear ..." 

A shimmer of moon haze on snow- 
crested rock. And how was it that 
something happening there had touched 
a village a thousand mile.s away? 

OIAPTER U 

T he mud house in which Satyajit 
Sen lived with his wife and 
daughter was not unlike the two 
hundred others scatteK'd on the face of 
the village—^walls of spht-toraboo frame¬ 
work with sumptuous layers of soft dav 
hardened into plaster, and a foot-deep 
straw thatching overhead. 

The village stood well apart from its 
neighbours with their centuries of hia- 
fory—its roots did not reach bevond 
Freedom Year. Not that it had no 
•xiatence befoie that date. But Its 
transmutation then meant rebirth. Even 
cHanged fittingiy, Gandhi 
WOtnd not have let a village;^ named 
Wiu- was gone the 

target of an nssassin's^uUet. 

$t^dakd 
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That buUei hgd, hit uttm 
fledi—it had pierced . a bgniper; the 
banner of love and non-violeniQb thtt 
had been the undoing of a proud en(plre<> 
But a frail old man, be^^tacled and 
with a sharply pointed beards now 
arose with dramatic suddenness, picked 
up the fallen etnblem of love, and con¬ 
tinued the work of spiritual reconstruc¬ 
tion. He walked the country with a 
few chosen followers, walked thousands 
of miles, and, as insatiable as the Bud¬ 
dha twenty-five hundred years before, 
he bade the people renounce, renounce 
whatever they could, renounce all. He 
bade the landed gentry give a portion of 
their earth to the landless. He, non¬ 
violent neo-Marx, sought a redistribu¬ 
tion of wealth through the instrument 
of the heart, the inherent goodness of 
the human spiiit ! 


Strangely, the instrument did work, 
within limits. Seized by some un¬ 
accountable urge, a number of the Haves 
gave of their fiee will. Village councils 
.'.dt in a daze ot bewilderment, apportion¬ 
ing the gifts of earth to the landless. 
Hornetime'i a zaminriar gave away an en¬ 
tire village. One such village was 
donated with the hope that it would not 
lv“ just land changing hands; It would 
be a leplica of Sevagram, the “village of 
.SCI vice” that the Father of the Nation 
had founded. 


The small old man gave the village 
its piesent name, left it In charge of a 
younger fellow worker from Sevagram, 
dnd hurried off to another projwted 
walk of thousand miles. 

Satyajit Sen had come to live In 
Sevagram ten years earlier, soon after the 
war in Europe had taken a decisive turn. 
He was then already dedicated to a life 
of service, but in a different context Me 
had gone to Cambridge with & scholar- 
.ship, and back in India after titree 
years he paid a visit to l^anteisitil(;etetlf tiie 
country home of Hahmdrahath IHl^ore. 
Here the poet had founded hls World 
university and was now engaged in the 
tiudi: of village reeonstrtteiion. 

"What happepa to Indte**' Satyajit 
naked pointedly, "if We get lart^ck id one 
village--*' 

Wei Tagore toU; note: tt ^l»a|,,«nd 
smM Bis eyaa etelrpahgd,^1^(^teB 

AidrWh ten 



thin v«ath he had nm 

laUMU At CAthhHOge. 

‘'Don't think w£ India/’ he aakU 
"Let’a make a itan with one viiluge. II 
we succeed with one village, a model lor 
the whole of Indie will be established ” 
And he turned to his ideas of social 
service. Economic uplift was not all. 
There were other values no less vital. 

“Want of happiness rather than 
want of riches—that is our pnoblem,” 
he said, countering a atock belief. 
“Happiness cannot compete with wealth 
in its list of materials. But happiness is 
creative; it has a source of riches wlrhin 
itself, it is fullness of life that makes 
one happy, not fullness of posseasion." 

Could Santiniketan give him that 
fullness of life ? Satyajit would have 
liked to know. Material posaessioos had 
always meant little to him. it was inner 
satisfaction that had counted He had 
been restless at Cambridge, shaken by 
storms within. At one time he had been 
obsessed by the idea of becoming a 
Buddhist monk and living in a monastic 
abode->in Ceylon maybe, or Thailand. 
Eagerly he slid mto the simple yet gra¬ 
cious life that had for its model India's 
ancient forest universities. 

There could hardly be a more attrac¬ 
tive setting. Santiniketan was away 
from the distractions of cities. It was a 
land of red earth and fierce gales, and a 
tiny streamlet passed meandering not 
far from ihe campus edge. There were 
grovel of fruit trees, and sweet-scented 
shrubs and flowering creepers broke 
the sternness of the scene. Classes were 
held in tree shade, the boys and girls 
seated on their own reed mats, and the 
teacher nn a foothigh pedestal. It was 
not rate for a class to stop when a song¬ 
bird started Garbling in the branches 
overhead; the pupils would get more 
from that voice than from the teacher. 

Santiniketan was meant to be home 
and temple in one. But there was also 
a real temple, one of glass, open on all 
sidles to the fleodinf sunlight. It was 
the school chapel, without altar or 
imtie. Sere the poet or one of the tea- 
chew gave a weekly discourse. No 
dogmatic timihlhf. The poet believed 
ht a world religion—he called it the Re- 
ligHm (tf igan, 

SetyajiA fien hmt a bend in rutsil 
devet^htenbyrorkt imt Im wee e tetchef 
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as well. The first Ume he ISKdc e olaeif 
the girl pupils brought him flowers-.. 
each offered e scented white bunch. Ae 
he acknowledged the gilts with palms 
folded together, his eyes paused on one 
face. The girl, al»shed, turned round 
and i»at in a back row, half concealing 
herself behind the trunk of a banyan^ 
Her neck and arms were slander, and 
her complexion was gold-brown. 

He could not keep her off his mind, 
his eyes returning to her over and again. 
Long after claSs he remained seated on 
his small brick platform, reflective. Here 
was un astonishing fact. The fullness of 
life of which the poet had spoken seemed 
to have taken shape before his eyes, 
sarl-draped on a re^ mat! 

Next day, when the hour was about 
to end, he learned the girl's name, 
Suruchi—that was her name, Suruchi. 

There was no economics to teach on 
Friday, and Satyajit Sen felt denied. He 
stretched himself on a canvas armchair 
in the deep verandah of the guesthouse 
where he had a room, and tried to read 
the University magazine. Once In a 
w'hile he looked up, and kept his eyes 
for long inteivals on a two-storied build¬ 
ing beyond the avenue of broad-leaved 
.sal trees, the domitory for women. Slip¬ 
pered feet coming up the verandah steps 
rut into his absorption, and he pulled 
hlm&elf upright. Two girls were cross¬ 
ing the verandah’s length, and one Of 
them was Suruchi! ... As the girls 
joined their palms in salutation he 
forgot to give response until several 
moments were gone. 

They were on a curious mission. 
Christmas had passed, and the tetchere 
had reieived greetings from friends. The 
girls were collecting the cards; they 
would remove the inscription sheets 
and give the cards to children in the 
village. 

“We want bright, colourful cards,” 
one girl explained—-Homola was her 
name. Satyajit Sen recalled. “They will 
give pleasure to the little ones, sir. You 
haven’t thrown yours away 

“Not yet” 

“You mu«| have received lotely 
cards from abroad—-” 

He was Waiting for Sunifihf to 
spegk. l^t she had nothing to s4y. 
She was much tpo ctulet Several times 
in the olass he him ecked her queitione 
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only for the pleisure of hearing her 
voice — low, with a huaky. note. • 
At break of clasa he hiui asldom sptesed 
the chance to see her rise from her reed 
mat with a languid grace. Shorbeta- 
tured—as she stood before him now, in 
her slippers, she barely reached his 
shoulder. Gaaing at the face, he sear¬ 
ched in vain for Ae secret of its fascina¬ 
tion. Her eyes met his for a bare 
Instant, then dropped. Her companion, 
bolder, smiled dimly, as if knowingly. 

Satyajit Sen hurried off to his room. 
When came back, Romola nudged at 
her friend with her elbow, bidding her 
take the sheaf of cards offered. But 
Suruchi kept her hand plastered to hei‘ 
side, Romola gave her a scowl, nudged 
again, harder—in vain. 

“Here they are, Romola." 

The interim between one economics 
period and the next dragged interminab¬ 
ly. Satyajit Sen explored every possibi¬ 
lity of having a glimpse of Sunwhi at 
other times. Rich reward, he soon di>^> 
covered, could be hi.s if he awoke at 
early dawn. That was the time when a 
group of twelve, boys and girls in equal 
number, formed into a proce.s.slon and 
went round the residential quarters, 
singing a ver.se in unison, wakening the 
inmates of the campus. That wa.s a 
daily chore. A week had gone by lief ore 
Satyajit stepi»d out to the verandah to 
look at the .singers passing the gue.st- 
hou.se. ^ Then, with a start, he saw 
Suruchi in the group. To have missed 
hi.s fhance all these days ! 

So it happened that before aunrl-se 
eveiv day he would wait in bed for the 
rhni'u.s to draw nearer, gaining volume, 
and he would then hasten to the veran¬ 
dah and stami by a jiillar near the .steps 
The group went down the red gravel 
path hevond the .strip of lawn. He could 
rot .see Suruchi’.s full face—.she never 
turned it m hi.s direction. But what he 
saw was enough. He could even pick 
out her vokc, the husky note was un- 
nnstable. 

Hts day started well. He was con¬ 
tent-content to wait for the class to 
begin at midday in tiee shade. 

months later, a.s the class was 
up at the end of its hour, he 
iddiessed Suruchi and asked her to wait 
« W'hile—he would have a word with 
her. Wondering glam>e.s toui^ the 
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girl as h«r ^iwts ntotted btt, afsl 
RcSttola gAve her a we^nhagfiu nitdfa M 
she pais^, It witk m, until wen 
alone he stepped Up aivd itodcl looktof 
at his pupil a silent minute. 

"Ru^i,” he spoke at last, using that 
abbreviatioin of her name for the fint 
time. “Ruchi.... will you ... many 
me ?** 

Her startled eyes lifted to Ws for 
an instant. There was no great surprise 
on her face, though. He lioted that. A 
woman had her premonitions His con¬ 
cern for her was no secret, anyway. 

“Will you many me, Ruchi?” he 
repeated softly. 

“I . . . you . . The stuttering 
Voice stopprt. 

“Yes. 1 need you. Ruchi." 

, Thi.s is a marriage proposal ! 
Suruchi said to herself. Scenes flashed 
beiore her eyes out of books. This 
IS different. All cut-and-dried ... like a 
question in the economk*s class. Can 
vou explain the law of demand with re¬ 
ference to indifference curves ? 

At that moment he took her hand 
in his large fist. 

“Ruchi—’’ 

“My parents—•• she began faintly. 
She was only nineteen. 

“Yes. I will .speak to them. We don't 
belong to the same caste. But caste has 
ro meaning here in Santiniketan, I will 
.''P^ak to Tagore " 

"It all depends on him.” She was 
helping the other, almost thoughtlessly. 

His grave, intent face brightened, 

‘ Then there's no w^orry." 

He take.s' the poet's approval for 
granted, .Suruchi noted to herself. He 
know.s what he wants and is sure of 
getting it. 

•What happens to Natjcy King T 
.she cried abruptly. 

“Who 'f” The thick brows dtew 
together. > 

“And Harriet Green.... Stella 
Johnson . , 

“Where did you get names 

She met his perplexed glance. “You 
gave us a bunch of Cbristmiie carda, 
remember ?” 

His face cleared; he bum into 
laughter. 

"We removed the Inner sheeti with 
their inscyipiiona," she explalmd, “One 
rouldrt*t help i)totfdn|—" ^ . 
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But caste has no meaning here tn SavUmketan 


“And then—wondering 
She spoke gravely. “Stella Johnson 
added to the woids m print ; ‘With all 


my love'." 

“That troubles you 

He felt her s.lun fingers moist 
against hia palm« 

“Htvo t” she managed to say. “Why 
should it trouble fine ?” But her voice 
had Bb ring of conviction. 

He nodded to her. Kniling. “Those 
wwda on iS?e <»rd mean nothing.** 


Nothing 

' Nol v» hat’s on your mind Not 
lo\e ’ 

* 411 my love ..." 

‘ Piam formality. Empty words *’ 
,4 cuiious strain giew on his face, but 
It escajied her notwe. "Empty words," 
he repeated shniplj by way of emphasis 

"How can a woman send her love 
to a man only as a mattet ol formality 

The wrinkle between his brows 
deepened, and the answei came halting- 
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ly : "They do t . oft«n ... in foreign 
cduhtries.” 

But she wan looking at hkn 
aitence, as though unconvinced. 

“Stplla .lohnson Is a married 
woman/’ he said as if that ahOUld settle 
tlu* doubt m her mind decisively. 

“The other two ?" 

He was silent for a time. He made 
a gesture with his left hand, brushing 
away some eobwebs of memory. lie 
sgoke with fon'ed joviality. 

"Those two will fight each other 
tooth and nail for the great privilege of 
becoming my wife—that’s what you 
think 

"N«) . . . But—'* 

"I have a wife already /’ 

Her band pulled away from the 
grip of his fist Her breath quickened 
visilily with a slight flare of the well- 
shgped nostrils. Satyajit Sen filled his 
eyes with the spectacle of her emotion 
before he spoke again. 

. "A wife named Sunichl. Su-ru-chi'” 
Love grew in her heart in the days 
and months after her marriage. No man 
deserved more to he loved, she was then 
ready to say. How could she have 
hesitated, felt unsure, when he made 
his abrupt proposal under the banyan 
tree ? ‘But then—had she, really ? 

Tagore had allotted to them the “Tree 
H«nise’’ where he himself had once 
li\ed. This was an old structure built 
around the trunk of a pipal tree with 
the lower branches cut. The leaves 
higher up enveloped the house like a 
(Mnopv. Ni'Sting bird^ wakened them 
with th'Mi morning warble Suruchi 
planted an oleander in the backyard, and 
in a suipiisinglv shoit span ot time it 
began 1o put forth jnofu.se icd blo*«soms. 
She plucked a lew blossom', eierv diy to 
wear on hei hair, long and bc'autiful and 
knotted low on her neck. 

Never did i-he mention the Christ¬ 
mas <-ards to hi'i- linsband. though several 
times she w.is close to questioning. She 
could sen>.p his leluctanc'* to Pjienk out. 
Let his yesterdays remain hidden from 
her. Today alone counted. As also 
tomorrow, qll the tomorrows 

Sumiia was hotn two vears later. 
She had lust started to toddlo when 
^atyajit Sen found himself once moi'e In 
Ota* grip of restle.ssness. He could no 
contain himself within this idyll. 
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egoulhi 4ifmM jto S|aiMketan «t thtai 

tlliM # op 

fimfigmiii ,One 
4«y, After immg pca^v oonduo 
t6d« hb placed hli mind, on ^tyajiCs 
shoulder, and aWd, "I bav»e been, think¬ 
ing of 3 rou in the past months." 

* "You’ve been thinking of.me ?" 
Such honour was beyond his reckoning. 

"Sevagrtm has need of you. 1 have 
often felt that. And today 1 can see 
you also have your need of Sevagram." 

That was all. Next day (Sandhi 
was about to leave for Calcutta by the 
noon train. At the railway station his 
eyes rested on Satyajit a long moment. 

“May I come to Sevagram—In a 
week ?’’ Satyajit answered the silent 
query. 

“You know what it means to be 
there? At Sevegram we don’t try to 
teach the people; we become one with 
them Our thoughts reach them trough 
action alone.’’ 

He revealed his decision to Suruchi, 
adding: “You don’t have to accept that 
hard life. Better for you to slay here 
in Scintiniketan. At least for a time—’’ 

She lifted her eyes to his and asked, 
"How can I live away from you ’’’ 

A week afterward, they set out with 
only a few of their belongings—all the 
rest had to be discarded. The mud 
house assigned to you at Sevagram 
would need no modern furnishings; you 
silt on a floormat, slept on a string cot. 
Your clothe;< would be woven out of 
yarn produced on a .spinning wheel, pr^ 
ferably your own. Kitchen gadgets 
IVere out of place—the food had to be the 
simplest i>eas.uit’s fare. Money Itself 
was a needless burden. So were several 
of your thought fiatterns, and you 
dropped them in the course of your Jong 
journey by train, vou made your mind 
a clean slate before you entered the vil¬ 
lage, covering the eight miles of roadway 
from Wardna station by a One-horse 
tandem. 

Time went by, year on year. In 
Freedom Year little Sumlta started to 
learn the alphabet. She exhibited her 
knowledge \ts making copious chalk 
marks on the gray mud tvaJls. Then 
there was uprooting again ‘with the 
creation of Chmdhigram several hundred 
miles awmy, even if it riiedtil «fi|» a 
change of piacO. The Climate tiy)ii| 

Ijl Ainftrii iNt 



almost (the «^b—S evagfam t^o>^ 
duo^ on the new earth. A fact to note 
WM that, before entering the new village, 
Satyajit Sen discarded hia sunuune 
denoting caste alBliation. As simply 
Satyajit he would be casteleas, Some¬ 
what like the Yogis who renouncwJ th« 
world. The Yogis, however, discarded 
name as well as surname; they made 
themselves not only casteless but root¬ 
less. 

Suruchi had willingly passed 
through every stage of readjustment, 
and remained tranquil. She could have 
been clay in Satyajit's hand ! But she 
was not prepared for the new challenge 
she soon had to face. 

Satyajit’s study in the new abode 
was also his bedroom—-there stood at 
one comer a string cot with a thin 
mattress and a white cover of homespun 
cloth on which Suruchi had made floral 
designs with coloured thread. Suruchi 
herself shared an adjoining loom and a 
bed with her child. When Satyajit 
wanted her any night, he would gi\’p her 
hand a quick squeeze after supper in the 
kitchen at sundown. That was an accep¬ 
ted signal. Suruchi would put the child 
to bed and slip Into the room with il'' 
Ixiok-lined walls. 'Here I am . 

But the familiar signal did not < ome for 
weeks, for well over a month. . Want¬ 
ing him, she gave him every chance. Shi‘ 
could have gone to his room, slipped 
into bed unasked; but the .‘.harae was 
strong In her even after so many yeais 
of marriage. Something seemed to have 
gone wrong. Once or twice she caught 
him looking at her with the expression 
she knew, and her heart thumped. But 
even as she waited he hurried out of the 
house, closing the bamboo gate behind 
him, and returned hours after, deep in 
the night, and pa-ssed into his room in 
silence. 

Once, resolved to see it through, she 
sat up widting for him to return. He 
came and atom on the verandah like a 
statue, gazing into the deep enveloping 
nigbt. She drew close, nestling to him, 
and f^lt him tremble. Why did be, her 
husband, have to be a stranger ? She 
,took hi* hand and laid it on her breasts. 

qdick, determined fingers she wn- 
buttoned her Jadtet and thrust her 
barb bmuds against his large hand, 

to life inztontiv. He 
evvdilfe|ari^ In hfe aim H? drew her 


to his ibdm, to bed. He bverw^fehned 
her with his demand. 

"Well she cried, happy, tiylng^fei 

his face in the dark. With all that 
passion stored Up in him, why (hd ho 
ha\e to deny hlmaeU?” 

He moved off without a wolrd and 
f>i(t at the edge of the cot for a lUinutei 
w hile .she lay on lier back, wanting t* 
touch him soothingly, make him lie 
down and sleep. He rose to hla feet 
and w'ent out the door in a hurry, Hla 
slippeied feet passed shuffling down tha 
verandah steps. 

She was dazed at first; th«n shame 
came flooding upon her. The iovety 
half hour lay destroyed. She puU^ her 
.sail back to her body, rose, and stage 
glared off to her room. Tears wees 
Vk Piling to her eyes. What had rite done 
to deserve this, insult ? 

When thev met in the tnownlng 
eiuh a(tcd as if nothing had happened 
iietwciMi them Sumita was sent Off to 
SI bool. Then Satyajit turned to his 
w lie, who was waiting for this motnent. 
She had to know the truth. 

V word with you, riuchl.” 

Shi‘ dr"w closer to his side. 

‘ liiuhi,” he said, "do you remember 
v\hat 1 suggested to you before we left 
saniiiiiKcian ’ That you should stav 
I) (( k ■' That you would not be happy—?* 

“Years have pss.sed since, and I 
liaven’t been unhappy." 

“Try to understand me.” Strain 
gave his voice a ring of brittleness. 

‘ llel)) me. Mhthout your help I shall get 
lost I .shall—” He paused, and his eyes 
t'r'*w haunted, by some mysterious 
dread ' 

“You have only to ask me," she 
said ' “Don’t you know me after all 
these years ?” Slie saw the melancholy 
gr a\en on his face in deep lines, and felt 
her heart ache. Could she not wipe off 
that sQiTov' ? 

“I know, 1 know your inner rich¬ 
ness Tliat is why I dare ask for,.. your 
help." 

“Tell me.” 

“Two years have passed/ sinos 
Gamlhl-ji left us.” 

.She neddedy and waited. 

“The ohligation on ns to uphold the 
ideas he Uvfd for is stronger than ever 
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before Y(»t we are moving awav from 
biru e\pn d^ij " 

Sjlent, .she waited again. 

One such idea is brahitiachatya, 
romplefe chaMily of bodv and even of 
gieat soim v' of spuituai strength. He 
asked hU followeis to take that 
M)«. hut hw expectations vrete clear, 
^oii know thdt, Ruchi” 

"Nes, she knew She knew also 
that not many iii the hei milage at 
.Sp\di;iam had Ined up to those etpet- 
talioiis She leiallefl Dhaiam Vii and 
Kumaii Thev hud Seen in the atshiani 
thought It IS, Ofindhi-ii believed, 
Jot ahoiil two yeais vhen ihev detlated 
then detision to enter into raairiage. 
(knuihi hiniself conducted the simple 
leiemonv he had lor inula t/sd—no iitual, 
onlv piavei At the end of the teie- 
nionv, to the t-uipiise of all. the nwiiied 
couple announred that 1he^ had taken 
that day the biahinatharya vow And— 
•what (urae out of that vow'' A bare 
tnelv e-month was gone when Kuraari 
was \etv obviouslv piegnant 
Satyajit wafc speaking 
(landhiu wrote Those who per¬ 
form national senice must have a 
relibate lile. whethei manied or un¬ 
man fed 1 do not think that in our 
(onception ot maniage our lusts should 
eiitet 

she knew those woids but had 
nevei understood how one’s dedication 
to national -^eivue could gain strength 
liom the state ol telibatw. And as she 
\\dil«»l foi hei husband to continue, her 
t\c'‘ lesUng oil his face, greiv agitated. 
'\ hat he intended to sa^ stood clear 
ft could not be Not so early 

in then life — 

lie was Msibh struggling to be 
more dnni and it wai far from easy. 

• ‘ Km In listen While I feel tbit 

compulsion 1 cannot impose my ideas 
on \on That would lie agamtt the very 
spmt of non-Moleiice That would be 
attainsi {tatullnii’b lifelong teaching 
The res onl\ one was " 

She sta'ed tisuiuted, at the man 
striving to build himself alter the image 
of greatness And he was cotuparuig 
hei to Kastinbu slie lelt sure KasUirba 
had alwav'* walked Ire^ide her husband 
ev'er since then stiuggle fot the down- 
tiodden in South Africa She, Suruchi, 
w'as no Kastufba, ihougli. She w*» 



wftik coranosiplMs^. and viotad 
wfiat tifoMtn atkad for. Fear 
caaw upon her in a ruth. Wai He 
detami^ to force this tuifering m 
them‘d 

"There’* only one way for you," he 
repeated, and tell into si'tent brooding, 
the melancholy on his face deepening. 
Then the words came explosively 
' Take youi heedom ’’ 

‘‘My freedom' ’ The puatlement In 
her voice wat also plain. "What shall 
1 do with my fieedom?” 

"Manv again ‘ 

He heard her gasp, and paused, but 
onlv foi an instant. Firmly he conti¬ 
nued* ‘Viariv. this time, someone who 
Isn't a madcap like me. You aie young, 
In voui twenlv-nmth year Mai i y some 
one who will give you Hue happiiieas ’ 

Happiness''” The husky voice 
was husker—with sudden te.ns 

Head bowed, she wa* (i ving, the 
tears pouring down hei face without 
reittraint He let her ernotioii be spent 
A long minute paseed 

‘‘It hulls me as much as it hurts 
you That is why I tty: Without your 
help 1 shall get los.t ” 

She dried her tears with a corner 
of her sail, but thev started spilling 
again Between buisU of sobbing she 
breathed. "Bv ‘help’ . . you mean 
mv tieedom’ Thai’s the help you are 
asking for**' 

"Ruchi", he «ald, "how dare 1 ask 
foi the other kiiid'"’ 

Hei .jobbing cessed Her face 
began to c'leai. And the ccrnipassion 
was close to piiv as she said m a 
niurmut, ‘ You can ask anything from 
me " 

He would not understand what her 
denial would mean What did that 
martu*? She would be his companies 
in idma even if thev were so vti*)* 
strange 

But the did not yet know the full 
meaning of hei denial, the »ulfering 
of the woman and the mother. 
It was not enough to have only one child, 
and idle had lived long mi the edge of 
expectation. Two aon»~-' 

All the same, m those dayi» hfr fiilth 
tn the atone god was strong and Her 
surrender complete Or hitr^ 

T^ere rare mwmehtit mmff diM 
inert mre eg ^ ypm wtnk vHfht tHs 
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"i hnoir ifovr nnier lie h tieThai is it)hii 1 dnre osk ^ot ...your Jutlp.'* 


tomirtited ‘<tt)no pod lost his ivoii ros- 
Iraini and. sfized by somethinp tompes- 
tnous, he drew Suriichi to him and made 
love. Suntrhi struppled to remain pas¬ 
sive while the motiier in hei rliih hetl at 
those luonnmls as hunpi ilv as the v oman. 

No baby eame out of the I'hapsody. 
Over ard apjdn she nurserl a desperate 
hope in her heail until she knew the 
truth, and grieved. 

Tittle passed; time passed fast. Situ, 
once in a while in cour.se of the years 
hastening tier through the twilight of 
vouih she fell lone for her unlioi n sons. 
She had even given them their names. 
Ajo.v and Smtjoy. 

Kven totlny, when she was well into 
mkJiUe age and Sumita twenty. Alov and 
Sanjov came .1o,stUng sometimes into her 
thoughts, alitd the yearning on htu* fae^ 
waft then vft^id. Onee, »^umUa saw that 
V expretKsion, and oriMl out in stirpriae, 
' "What is ft?” 

The wniifwer 'waa curious— it came 






"Sumita. don’t you wish you had .. • 
a brother'' Two brothers? The girl’e 
e\es kindled. "Yes' Of course''’ 

"Smnita--’’ she stopped. "Sumita” 
--the lijirdness came mto hei voice a.s 
.'lie ioiced her.self to lontinue—"re- 
niiemlier this: When you many make 
up voiu mind to ha\e many children. 
Let nothing statid in your way. 
.Nothing ’. 

'Pile girl stared. What’s come upon 
my mother? she thought, watching the 
exciieil face, and it w'as moments before 
the aciustonied calm returned. 

"Your mother is somewhat mud, 
don’t you think so, Sumita" She tells 
tli]ng.s tliat should rather be left unsaid!” 

CHAPniK Ilf 

S U^IfTA Stood at the house gate, 
wailing, ready to set out with 
Satvajit on their daily chore of an 
earlv morning round of the village. 
As she saw MtJt emne dtwn the veranda 
Steps, isha the thought heavy on 
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SHADOW 

htt* mind. “Poor Mother! Not to have 
found me at the ajrporWa letter In¬ 
stead, with bad news.” 

She would have loved the sight of 
Mother stepping down from the big air¬ 
craft. How did it ieel to touch Indian 
earth as you returned Irom abroad? 
Mother had been away ten days, but 
that short span was now a page o£ 
histoty! 

“Two hours ago, she was hying over 
Ladakh!” said Satyajit. He looked be¬ 
mused as he closed the bamboo gate 
behind them, with sudden recollection 
that the day before her departure 
Suruchi had given the drab dusty gate 
a coat of ^reen paint. 

“Ladakh,” Sumita echoed. 

She .saw the frontier guards in their 
lone tents in the bitter cold of what 
rould well be the Arctic region, though 
so close to the sun-baked plains of India. 
Groups of men in widely separated 
pockets. Ten miles of the mountain 
space were far raoie of a baniei than 
a thousand miles of plateau Nothing 
could save those men if their lifeline was 
cut. Nothing to do but watch the 
snow-piled skyline Suffocated by the 
massive silence. Hermits all 

Nothing to do’ Thcv wc^'e the 
watchmen of India’s freedom. Would 
that freedom evei be in peril? What if 
hostile hands struck out from beyond 
the silence .., from Smkiang ? But that 
could never happen. 

“Sumita, this Is my belief, t^et men 
from New Delhi and Peking meet, 
di-scuss. Both are committed to tlie 
Five Principles laid down.” 

They had now reached Main Road. 
The village lay sprevid to the left and 
right—^mud houses, each with a vege¬ 
table patch behind a hedge and a 
bamboo gate. A jeep was running ahead 
of them, a bundled yards nwav; in a 
minute It was lost to sight at a bend of 
the road. 

“Men from Steeltown,” said 
Satyajit 

“So it seems To(I,^y they’ve come 
much too early. Thev must be in a 
great hurry.” 

Jeepioads of men from Ijohapur had 
been seen moving in the stretch of 
meadow, measilring it with tong metal 
tajNsa. making notes, and in the l.ist four , 
or five days they had been probing th«f\ 
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village. Bhgiheera from the steel mill, 
Sumita knew. Meh with no under¬ 
standing. Men with' no Idea what 
Gahdhigram meant. Four square miles 
ol farmland that could be acquired by 
a cash payment—that was what they 
thought. It wouldn’t be long before the 
deluded ones learned a leSsou. They 
would at last find things that would not 
resolve into money value! 

He saw the man at the Jeep's wheel, 
his head bent over an office file. Off the 
load, in the clump of mango trees, two 
surveyors were at work with Instru¬ 
ments on tripods 

“What’s all this?” Satyajit demand¬ 
ed sharply. 

The man In the jeep looked np, 
fi owning because of the interruption, 
but as he saw the other his expression 
thanged at once to respect. His hands 
rose in salutation 

“1 know you, sir, from press photo¬ 
graphs.” He thiew the hie asiite and 
stepped out, 

“What’s happening there’” 

“Those men’ Our fouith blast 
furnace will be built on that site.” He 
indicated the mango trees with a broad 
sweep ol his hand. 

“Blast furnace’” 

“J am Bha.shkar Roy, Chief Engi¬ 
neer of Lohapui Sticel Company, You 
may have heard about our expansion 
proieci. I would have called on you as 
soon as the surveying wavS done. It’s a 
plea.sure to—.” 

Satyajit interrupted. “Haven't you 
taken tpo much for granted?” 

“I plead guilty. But where’s the 
alternative’ Our hand has been forced. 
We have to complete our project at great 
speed ” 

“Who has forced your hand?” 
“Ladakh,’' said Bhaskar, “a harden¬ 
ing in his voice,” < 

Satyajit waited. 

“We couldn’t be wrong in taking 
your approval fa)* granted—5’ou know 
how thing'4 stand. Our iroopii must 
have modern arms, Much of ithe equip¬ 
ment they now have is old, obsolete. 
And steel is the core (rf all arJaamftnC 
’ “Why this preoceupatioik 'TyjtJi 
armament?” , , y*. 

Bhashkwr stared, gdtonhdMd. 

“Do I >iavp to t«u ^ ail 
LadakJi, sir?” ‘ 
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‘'Thit idea of yours is much oldter 
than thft newt from Ladakh, isn't it? 
Ladakh has bacome a good excuse." 

The answering was a bemused 
murmur. "Oversimplification! Steel 
maene ecionomlc progress. Machine tools, 
tractors, big industrial plants, loco* 
motives. Steel to fight poverty and 
hunger. But steel has gained a second 
meaning. It stands for our country’s 
freedom. That is an inescapyable fact, 
not to be changecl by wishful thinking. 
Development plus defence—a compul¬ 
sion of our cm rent history. To meet the 
demands is far fiom easy. We have no 
choice, though." 

‘ I^ook, Mi. Roy—'* 

"Why not call me Bhaskar’" The 
bemused face was abruptly warm. "In 
iact, t am not as old as I looki” 

For the ftr.st time now, Satyajit saw 
the man behind the menace. Well built, 
about his own height. Dressed in the 
Western way, the sleeves erf his white 
shirt rolled up. Square-jawed, self- 
assured. The kind oi man who fought 
hard for whatever he wanted. He want¬ 
ed (landhigram apparently. He would 
not get It. Even if he made a fetish out 
uf Ladakh and played on excited 
feelings. 

Bhashkar also gave a measuring 
glance. Hair graying at the temples— 
though only fifty, according to the 
Indian Who’s Who. lie was the soul 
of Ganclhigram, but no mere echo of the 
great one w'hose name the village had 
adopted. A social philosopher In his 
own right, he was going forward from 
the point where Gandhi had left oft. 
Wouldn't he realize what was at stake? 
Was he really hoping that the feet of 
aggression would be halted, automati¬ 
cally? 

"Babal" 

The jeep had concealed the gdbl 
from them while she was walking up. 
She came Into view when hardly ten 
steps away 

"Bhashkar, this is Sumita, my 
daughter." 

Her glance touched the Stranger's 
face for a moment. This was the man 
Father had spoken about. The strong 
man of Steeltown who wanted Gandhi- 
gram destroyed. By what means ? 
what manner of violence? Had he not 
heard df the non-violent resistance that 


had blunted the sherp weapons of the 
world's mightiest empire? 

Satyajit was relating to hia daughter 
what he had Juat heard. A blaat fur* 
naoc would be built on the site of tlM 
mango grove. "What symbollsmi" 1» 
added, his amlle ironic, and that pro¬ 
voked an instant retort from Bhashkar. 

"There is no room today tor that 
kind of sentimentality. It’s a question 
of our survival. We have to get steel, 
more and more, at any price. The pace 
of piodudion muM quitkon." 

"Any prno" The gill’s calm eyes 
letuined to the strungei. “What about 
human obligations’” 

He met the challenge of her look. 
Eves loo big and insipid, he decided. 
The eyes of a cow. But nothing cowlike 
in her demeanour. 

"Even human obligations must 
yield ground to national interest.” 

“Listen, Bhashkar"—Satyajit was 
speaking—“we also work for national 
interest. In our own humble way.” 

"Who in India does not know that?” 
He was all respect again. "You have 
given yourself to your ideals. But that 
Is beside the point, sir. Here is a simple 
question of accelerated production. 
Know-how. Latest techniques. Blan- 
Ing Blueprints. You have to stand 
aside and let us do our job.” 

"We are by no means opposed to 
production. We have our own method.” 

Bhashkar broke into laughter, but 
stopped himself almost Instantly. 

“The fact is that our machines can - 
produce In a minute the sum total of 
whatever you make with your hands in 
a year. Why, you even turn^ down 
our offer to supply you with current. 
Electricity is banned in this village.’* 


He turned to Sumita again with 
open appralaal. She holds herself in cool 
dignity, an'aloofness that makes bar 
seem s^lf-enelosed—^is that the truth 
about her, or is It simply the effect o* 
her clothes, the coarse, the coarse ali- 
white homespun? Not a trace of decora¬ 
tion, no colour anywhere on her person. 
Her chapped underllp could cany a 
touch of red With profit! 

electrielty 

Itself,” Satyajtt «rted to explain. "It’s 
the method of production. Maas em¬ 
ployment of labour .. 

"Endi juttify means.” 
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Satj'ajH shook his head.' can 
ncx'cr attain good through evil; That 
vas the essence of all that Oandhiji had 
to say.” 

Bhashkar shrugged his shoulders. 

"There’s no getting away from mass 
production. It’s the only way to get 
fast-paced production.” 

"What alwut the by-products? 
Satyajit roughly demanded, an accusing 
finger pointed at the other, daggerlike. 

“By-products?” 

"Vice. Various brands.” 

Lips pressed, Bhashkar was silent 
for a time—he could be laughing within 
himself. He heard Satyajit re.sum«: 

“Must you try to bring the cnn- 
tamlnation to Gandhjgram? Vice, 
alriiost endemic in you)' blueprints—" 

“What’s wrong with The 

unexpected quer>' came flashing. 

Satyajit, taken aback, had no ready 
reply. 

"Let me tell you, sir: Vice is the 
darkne.ss that gives value to light. No 
darkness, and light is hurtful. Let there 
be some virtue, some vice. Let th^ra Ije 
juxtaposed, balanced." .Satyajit had no 
comment still, and the hard ^oice ground 
on:. “Virtue and vice together give life 
its colour savour. That’s what T’vp ex- ’ 
perienced perwnally. One without the 
other could easily destroy us.” 

There is .something Gandhian about 
such a confe-ssion, thought Satyajit, In 
astonishment. But the words he spoke 
had a contrary note. 

“No, my friend. Virtue is creative, 
while—” 

• So is vice. Within limit^s, With 
restraint. Vice may well be a way of 
self-realizaiiori. It may be. . .” Me 
stopped with another shrug of his broad 
shoulders. “You will not understand 
that, sii'. Let’s not discuss vice—ever 


CHAPTER IV 

T he siren poured the commanding 
shrillness of its call upon thd 
dark hour, pausing, starting anew, 
and Bhashkar Roy, jn the ‘mkssiv^ 
concrete-atidTgldifii structure ’ nam^ 
Steelhouse. looked up at the electri(^I 
wall clock h) surprise. Time already for 
,t.he third shift. Time had flown on’ fast 
win^s. Midnight. Sixteen hours .gone. 


His backboiie was , URtier, ^ 

strain: his buttocks feltorampedv 
he keep on working? Why not? . Saoh 
tick of the clock meant an opportunity 
used or lost. Each five ticka—or it could 
be four—signalled the birdi of an Indian 
child. A child to be fed, clothed, reared, 
educated: given cultural fane, given em¬ 
ployment, given his due share of the 
human heritage. Sixteen hours—that 
was nearly sixty thousand ticks of the 
clock. More than twelve thousand babies 
born In that span of time between the 
Himalayas and the Cape. Had produc¬ 
tion rispu over that period to meet the 
newborn demand? If not. 

Haid work came pa.sy to him— 
Amei ica had .seen to that! America had 
iiren unsparing In its demand; and' he 
in liirn nad taken greedily all he could 
get. E\en at the age of twenty he had 
known what he wanted.' He had not 
w'anted a .sate post as an engineer and 
the cozy warmth of self-satisfaction. 
Americsi would be an adventure. His 
parents understood him, and blessed his 
spirit. They let him leave college half¬ 
way through the course, book a cheap 
passage on a freighter, and sail away. 

He was ready for struggle—that 
al.so came ea.ey to him. He took any 
employment he could get. At the year’s 
end he was a mechanic in a Pittsburgh 
garage. ’I’hen luck came his way and 
led liira to the big steel, mill. The door¬ 
way was low, blit he stooped wfliingly. 
and it was from this point that Americas 
demand on him grew, and his oivh on 
America grew too. His rise was stegi^iv 

and fast, . 

. He absorbed America with all his 
senses; Not know-how alone. He ab¬ 
sorbed much oi the human scene. He, 
dratik hard with the rrien, Be dateg;^ 
with the,i Women, i^e was now very far 
from hik hqmelano-i-in something other 
than milegile Yet it eaohSr'W'ell he tiWt 
vththin- hitti India reihaihedi as real &)S 
ever .. hefonii That mdybe.: was the 
reatsOn why, even after a stay of twelve 
yeai^. he could cut the styoh^ pull of 

AiaeHca ah at once and fly; back home. 

decision was a hiattef of 

:fnlnutea,:At an ..emhassO’ 

Washi^idn he met a yisitipA 

hektd^' “''YjfiW;., a 

.prdbi^'’;«>ff illefr ,|arf 

a*' 



the edge ot a precipice and we stand 
dualed. Mind you, this is not just a 
flgiure of speech. Any day we may go 
hurtling to our doom—iiterally. How 
old were you when the famine struck'" 

"Thtiieen." 

“We pulled out of it with two 
million dead But dcatli meant icle<i>.e 
from ratseiy It wa-* much wotse ioi 
those who lived on the dead-alive ’ He 
gave Ins joung lit-tenti a piemng glam e 
“Hard for >ou to undcistand that' You 
have lived so Jong in a paradise You 
eat n a lot ul monev you enjoy toinplele 
salelv ’ 

Safety'* Bhashkdi knit hii blow 
Had lie ever asked loi saielv' But heie 
it was, holding him enmeshed I’ht ad- 
ventuiv had ended He might iiist a-, 
well many and have » house ol his own 
with a liundietf gadgets auiuneU 'jv 
hne-puicha-'C Piesentlv a fond 
fatliei 

He made a gestuu of sioin with his 
hand, wiping off the piospoct, ana at 


that mtuncht it came u^n him that 
adventure ('ouid still be hie for the 
asking—India would be an adventure. 
He flung a question to which he knew 
the answer’ 

What a to be done 
‘ Rapid uidustiialization,*’ the 
Ministei said 

• Whv don’t we got on with it ?'* 
‘"Vou think It’s as easv as all tlial ”* 

* J<)as\ Sh.irpJj ' Why does it 
hav® to be easv ' 

Then glances met and each seal died 
the othei's mind foi a point of lontatt. 
The visitors lace liecame happv. He 
looked down ufliitivelv into his glam 
and took scveial sips beiote he apoke 
agsin 

"C'orae to India,’’ he saifL “We need 
men hlc vow 

What shall I do lu India?" But 
ih-' detisum was aiicadv made, the ad¬ 
vent me had begun 

‘ I’ll send vou woid after 1 lelum 
to \evv De'lii Meanwhile, get leacly.' 



''What about the b^r^ttucis?", Satyajit ioujfMy 
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•*1 don't have to get reedy, Mr. I 
•ID not ds good a cities paradlae a* 
you beem to think t " 

The cabled message oame two 
months later 

So here he was in the new Steel- 
town, d machine among the machines, 
all working at top gear to make four 
hundred million lives a little more liv¬ 
able And almost a year was gone— 

The pace of progress had been set. 
But somewhere a note of complacency 
had stolen in. The country had every 
potential resource to pull itself away 
from the edge of the precipice. Ten 
years more, two other Five-year Plans, 
fifty million kilowatts of hydropower, 
new-found oil gushing generously irora 
the desert sands of Gujarat and Rajas¬ 
than, reserves of uranium yielding 
atomic power for peaceful use— 

Then came Ladakh. 

Bhashkar, faced by the news, nod¬ 
ded to himself. 1 can see how jmur 
mind works, Mr Mao India making 
economic progress at this rate, will be¬ 
come a roadblock on your path of im¬ 
perialist expansion Not expansion of 
territory—that’s «n outdated concept 
Power. Tou need power over Asia. 
Then—onward to the African continent 
Mr. Mao, the graph of your aspirations 
Is no Chinese puzzle! 

He had cast his mind forward over 
the years. Aggression in the Himalayas 
would force this country to begin a mas¬ 
sive build-up of the armed forces lest 
freedom be imperilled The limited re¬ 
sources, the potential for economic pro¬ 
gress, would have to be hugelv diver¬ 
ted to non-productive effort Soldiers 
or technicians—that was the option 

The siren shrilled its last call, and 
its voice trailed off into quiet Bhashkar 
signed a letter, pushed it to the tray at 
his left. Rising, he took four long 
strides ovei the deep-blue carpet. Hot 
air swept past his face into the alr-con- 
ditiemed room as he flung open the 
wlndowpane. There lay the stwltown 
—ten thousand orbs of light «n the 
streets made various geometrical de¬ 
signs. Two miles away the btaae of an 
open-hearth furnace gave the air a flame 
wash. Two hundred tons of steel Ingots 
in each round of smelting: the means of 
life for two hundred new born babies. 
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Thd babies wotfifl not eat steel 
steel was the spine of the econnoaiy* 
Steel was food and clothing end dwel¬ 
ling. Steel was culture and art and 
ritual. And steel was won to be the 
honour of the people, the shield of their 
freedom. 

The telephone was buzzing. He 
turned round. Who could possibly know 
he was here so late in the night ’ Had 
something gone wrong and were they 
looking-for him everywhere? At this 
time a stoppage or oven a slow-down 
would be disastrous. 

“Sir,” the voice came, “may 1 bung 
you a cup of coffee ?” 

He took time to recover from his 
sui prise 

“Coffee. Mis Mehia? You know 
the time V" 

“You had nothing foi supper." 

“How do you know ’ Didn’t >ou 
lea\e the office at the usual hour ?” 

“Yes. But your cook, Ramlal, came 
to my house and told me He brought 
jour supper in a container. You ate 
two or three spoons of tomato soup and 
half a piece of toast, and .sent back all 
the other lood You must be— 

He supplied the woid “Hungry,” 
He went on, “Wily did that man go and 
tell you what I had eaten ’ That's not 
part ol his duty 

The voice from the receiver was al- 
mo.si a whisper, “bu, I left msUuc- 
tions ” 

That was It. His personal secretary 
kept her eye on him even when she was 
not in the office She was now waiting 
at the other end of the line (or his deci¬ 
sion about coffee, in that instant he 
frit the emptiness in his stomach. 

“When will you come? Where do 
you live?” 

“Sir, I’m right bete in my room. I 
can come over m a moment’ 

She had not worried about his deci¬ 
sion ! She knew his mind, “O.K.” he 
said, and waited. 

She had a Thermos in one hand, a 
large bteakfgst cup and a jug of milk in 
the other. Tilting the Thsrmcw over the 
cup, ibe said. “You like it white. I 

*’Whgt else do you know ?.,, 
Sugar?” 

She amUed In answer, and her hand 
plunged into ihe neck of hor White 

AunnrjLL 
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*To«r hxisbnnd (Joa not mind 


blouse, returning with a cellophane 
package ol sugar. 

What a storage place' thought 
Bhashkar in surprise Mts. Mehra was 
tall, hefty, thiityish Hei husband was' 
a foreman at the coke-oven battery How 
would he legard this benevolent mis¬ 
sion ? 

Her hand dived again to the storage 
place and emerged with another packet. 
Three slices of cake 1 

“Fruitcake," she said coaxingly. “It's 
homemade, sir" 

“Your husband does not mind ’" He 
was stirting lb* cofice 

“Muid ’ What’s theic to mind 
*'Vou know whet I meau.” 


Slio lecalled the scene at hmne •' 
half hour befoie. She had thrown a 
s(atl about her shoulders, wady to go 
out, when he stood in her way. “Mrs. 
Sarojmi Mehra!"—^that was his fond 
way of addressing his wife—“is it pro¬ 
per for you to go and see a man at this 
late hour ?" “Man ’ What man ? He is 
like a son to me " “Big son—your own 
agj“Even so A woman may find 
her son in a person older than she. What 
do you know about women “Nothing. 
Hut then, Mrs Saroiini Mehra. you ipay 
h,i\c hi'arti one or two tales about our 
tespcctod Chief Rngiii^or” “All fali^ 
Malice must wag its long tongue So 
yoiuig and holding such a big post. 
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Tweilc years In the Uitajl ol jlMwtllMl' 
and he comes, back home wlthov^t i 
fcpoiw Whrii more'could j«Wf atik Idl* T* 
♦•lleit ni Lohapui—the other day—’* 
“Hush' Don’t believe a word ot what 
jou\e heanl The mother of a girl of 
mrtiuctae <i«c iiietl to entrap him. That’s, 
all ” “lnd-'‘ed '’* “Ifes Midnight has. 
atiiuK tind these he is still in loom 
tuneicdi He came as usual at eight- 
tins ty in the inormng, and has scaicely 
lelt his chan since. His noon meal came 
to him on a tsay, and he only sniffed at 
11 . No buppei His fellow offtcers have 
all gone to a big party at the club. 
They’ve eaten good iood, and now they 
must be dancing the twist and cha-cha 
with the gaily diesaed girls of the town. 
Anri there sits the CE in an empty build¬ 
ing without a bite ot lood, making notes 
for a jnoieit lepoit 'fwelve 3 cal'- in 
the land of fabulous wealth, and h** 
tomes back eniptv-handed He is a 
wslnt, 1 tell you” “Whv, he musi l>e 
311 st stupid If I had the chans c— ’' You 
don’t have to tell me I know what vcni 
would have tioiu in Ameiua That's 
whv It’s wise for vou to keep voui mouth 
shut The less said the beitei for evesv- 
one (onteined. Now' pick up vour 
hicvcle and go on yoiis night duty. TJie 
fcii cn has blown three times..." 

The Chief Engineers mouth was 
full of take ” 0 i maybe you don t know 
what I mean?” he bluited. His, ejes 
showed a twrmkle 

She ignoied Ins vvoids ‘Moie 
toffee She tilted the bottle again. 
‘Wh-sn vou aie leadv, su, I’ll take du- 
tatiun The lepoii on Candhigiam ” 

His regietful gUme sv\e))t the pile 
of papcis on his .spac lous desk 

“Not leady yei Tf I 1 cp woikiug 
two houib more—” He looked at Mis. 
JM(hia, and saw alarm rush to her fate. 
“Icon don’t have to stav" he added 
sofilv. “\lier all, I can’t pay you ovei- 
timc at till'- hour!” 

An idf a entered her h^ad Tt might 
work Oi It nnght not. She could tiy 

“1 niav ,is well sta> in this build¬ 
ing—until d.iibicak,” in a muimui, as 
if 10 In 1 SI 11 

‘Oh, nol’” 

“To walk hack home at this time of 
night on pay daj ! bo many drunkards 
about—” 
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pie. With drlpk Hi their heads they 
wander in a world Oftheir own.” |lemi- 
nmence mdde him smile again, to hha- 
bclf. New Year’s Eve in Httsbpigh ••• 
If only Mrs Mehi a had wn him then 1 
*‘tm p.iv da.v labt week a young 
woman wai» iiding a bicycle An hour 
after midnight—” Theie was diaraa m 
her v'OKe, but she stopped bhoit. She 
bhook her head cvpiessivelv “Better 
that I sU in my 100 m and wait for the 
night to end A woman must .wk safetv'. 
1 hdv'e some taping on hand and I can 
get busv'” 

“No ^ ou must go home and sleep 
1 ’omoirow theie will be heavy work for 
you." 

“But .. sir . .” 

He was thinking. With a quick 
glanif sh" tiled to icvid his taic She 
-.iw 1 s hand use to his mouth, stifling 
a V i and telt hoiwful A ciinnb ol 
<• e lav on tht gieonish diapciv ol tho 
table, and she puked it uj* and thievv it 
into the wastebasket She sdcvvcd the 
ud pla-ilu cap on the Tlieimos 

“I’ll be in uiN loom, n— “she took 
two sUi»s doorwaid 

‘Wait a mmute Mis Mehta I 
think Ive woiked haid enough I’ll go 
honi*' 11 von want a lilt ... You live in 
set tion (ighi ’’ 

'I'hal would he too nnith tiouhle 
toi von, -n Dnlnkaids niav 1 h* haim- 
Icss as vou bay Even though that 
jouiig w'oraan vva'—” Again she btopped 
Ilegret filled Ins eves as they lested 
awhile oil the heaped files The project 
i(j)ort (ouldn’l wait Isveiy file was 
nunked Tinmediale ” But how could 
lu let Alls Mchia bo lavibhcd by diun- 
kaids ' The iisk U' only in her imagi¬ 
nation, but then bho had braved the tau- 
ci.. I peiil of the night on hib account. 

... Saiojnu Mehta beamed with 
honest pleosuie Her Ifttlo scheme had 
woikcd. The CE was going back hume 
to bod. And heie ‘-he was In tho Jeep 
be$ide him on the front seat, and lie was 
Mlent as he drove fast, sunk in thought. 
He w as back tcv hm files, she knew Back 
to Gandhigram and the new blast fin- 
nate Not more steel alone Pioriucts 
of steel That meant aims That was 
top seoiet She had to know evety 
fop secret in the hies marked conhden- 
tidi and kept apart from all oeh«r in 
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Uiete etietty a|«t\ts about. Seotirity 
measuiea had been tightened at vanoua 
leveia. bhe, Sarojini Mehi-a, mother of 
three children, wa» vested with full 
ij'ust, high jesponsilnhty; alnoe Ladakh 
ihcie hrtd been a top setiet almost 
every day 

The streets lay etnpu until the 
l)loomini> mill a as i cached Here, men 
of the last shift neie passing through 
the gateway the icst of the night thev 
would melt the huge steel ingots and 
give them shape .. \nother five 
minutes’ drive and theie was sertion 
eight. Bhasbkai went up to Mrs 
Mehta’s house dooi 

“We didn’t see the diiinkaids,’ he 
said, With the twinkle she knew 

He did not turn bark he diove on 
eastward, hevond the shabbier r'estden- 
tiai riudi’leis, hevond the long rows of 
woik'is’ tenements m sertinn twelve 
until the stieet lamps giew lewei—ih« 
Irt-t one inaiked oil the meadow’s edge 
The jeep went bumping along a deepb 
nitied liark \1 the end of the third 
mile the nif iilovv wa- fringed bv palm 
tiees?, tnuvl houses nestling between 


(hela tthohli^alwl 3 ?f wIm# ' 

Gandhlgram began the jeep’s wheels 
\ ame to a grinding halt^ 

He leaned back in his beat, gaulng 
into the daiknesi, of the village. .V 
luilong awav was tlte dhu flicker of a 
-ingle od lamp petdied on a squat 
wooden poht. G.mdlngram lay fa^t 
asleep 

\ glowing eilv had to aht>(nl> its 
hinteilaml I ohapui loulri not ho an 
pMeption What was (landhigiam hut 
an irfea ' 'J'he idea roulrl be tiatispl.m- 
leri to some othei soil > 'rhe men ot the 
village would get lull iompettbation 
Hath peasant o( Gandhigiam could htiv 
elsewhere iwue the mea'-iire of land he 
now had under plough Kaeh mud house 
(ould be e\( hanged for a biiek house. 
And as for those tov woikbhops out 01 
the eighteentli rentuii — 

That siiange giil he had met eailv 
in the (lav Whitp-gai lierl like A w’idow, 
snd walking baieloot The onh Indioii 
snl of hei ace who woie no adornnient. 
not even glass nor the (uMomar^ led 
mark on the brow Mves loo big foi the 
face and too calm to he attractive. But 
aitrarlive, mavbe, iot some iieople. 
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Was the painted Human nude 
known in ancient India? 


T is well known, 
that in Indian 
culture as well as 
in iiluropean practice 
undraped figures generally 
repre^nted gods, angels 
and saints. The Greek 
Venuses and Apollos being 
godesses and' gods ate 
generally represented as 
nudes. Similarly, in India 
we have in Hindu Brahm- 
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nical Art, as well as in 
Buddhist, and Jama art 
god.s, godesses and saints 
represented without dra¬ 
pery. KiiH, Shiva, and 
other go<iR are very com 
mon in Hindu art. So in 
Buddhist art, we have the 
figure of Tara represented 
a.s nudes. In Jaina art, the 
Tirlhankais. particularly of 
the Svctainbari sect are 


"sky-clad” nudes. The 
Mithunas who are really 
symbolical personificaHons 
of Shiva and Sakti and 
cannot be taken to re¬ 
present human nudes. 

The representations of 
the human nudes appear 
profusely in Renais^nce 
art, as for instance, in the 
Frescoes of the Sistine 
Chapel in Rome. 

In modern European 
art it has been the fashion 
)! the l<’ren<‘h Salonisls to 
represent human nudes 
for the purpose of delineat¬ 
ing the beauty of the limbs, 
matomy and structures of 
the human body. This 
Euroiiean fashion was 
transferred to India when 
the three "schools of Art” 
in Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, on the Euro- 
psan principles, introduced 
the study of nude models 
for the purpose of teaching 
-matomy to Indian students. 
Phis practice is still in 
orce in some modem 
chools of art. 

It was Dr. Abanindra 
Siath Tagtsre, who aboltidied 
the ^tem cf *model8' and 
I inatruoted his atudemte to 
draw huatao %diras Itran 



, tative Sanskrit tekt, which 
prohibit the study of the 
' human nude. " ^tia the 


Goddess of Fortune asserts 
in the Lakshmi-CUtSi 
"He who does not fa«a at 
undraped Wihnen ia .my 
peramdal favdurjht'*, 
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na pwtret stHptm nagnam patthhoM’^fittQ, and the tnest valwaWe posBesslon—» 
sa cha may pnyah) same is Implied in the case womanly shame, they 
This 'WKt is of very late of etftagora of King could not perfect their 
origin and cannot be said Pasenadi, which the nuns ^levotlon to the Loi^. We 
to govern earlier practices, are forbidden to visit, as cite here a relevant piptura 
We have however some mentioned above. from itajput fainting. , 

early textual evidences to Although the above s 

support the practice of references seem to sugge.st This Rajpitt miniature I.s 
human nudes. an ancient practice of p tint- beautifully annotated by a 

ing the nude—-Dr ('’ooma- (harming (jualrain com- 
In ancient text, a classes raswamv has made a sigm- posed by the famous Vais- 
of painting is referred to ficant remark : “It need not nava poet Suradas. Says 
as PATIBNANA-CITTA to be inferred that the Sura “He smiled^ «ace- 
Thus in Cvllaoagqa, VI. secular painting was often fully as He stole iaj|' the 
3 , 2, is explained as mean- or always erotic in a spe- < lothes and jowihi and 
ing “flgures of men and of dfic way or necessarily ornaments of the cowherd- 
women”, and by Mrs. Rhys lepresented nude figures, maids And took them up 
Davldes in "Dialogues of as we have seen, simple the Kadamva tree. It was 
the Buddha", I, p. U, as portraiture constituted on a big tree with spreading 
“the nude m art” at anv of its main features.” branches on which He 

rate the monks were forbid- It now remains to const- hung them up at all places, 
den to have them in their dor, an interesting evidence And fixed His mind and 
monasteries “as if they on our topic belonging to gaze on the beauty of 
still enjoyed the pleasure Mediaeval Painting, where jewel’- and trinkets as 
of the world”, and in the Krishna’s lecla known as thev hung from the 
41st pacittiga of the “Vastra-harana lee la” branches yridi the'dothes 
Bhikkfivnt-i'tbhanqa the (stealing of clothes) is and “saris” of all kinds of 
nuns are forbidden to go frequently painted. Krish- colour-blue and yellow, 
and see such paintings na in stealing the clothes and white and rose. Sura 
The rajagara (King® of the goples Imparted a sav« “Shyama (Krishna) 
Palace) of Digha Nikaya valuable spiritual lesson, as if to fulfil the 'vows of 
I, 1, is glossed as a man- namely, that unless his the young girls, liwpired 
slon decorated with devotees gave up then the branches lo'1|:@iirflj-uils.” 
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Higher eilucation an3 the 
langn^e problem 


ECENTI.Y 
Vice - Chan¬ 
cellors of the 
different 
West Bengal universities 
got together and decid- 
ded that from next 
year questions tor uni¬ 
versity examinations nj) 
to the highest stage should 
be set in Bengali as well as 
in English. The implica¬ 
tions of this decision arc 
well worth pondering be¬ 
fore it i.s too late. 

Let me put the main 
question very simply. Do 
we. or do we not. e.vpect our 
students, particularly at the 
Honours or M.A. level, to 
be able to read and under¬ 
stand Engli.sh ? If we do. 
it is redunijant to supply 
questiong twp languages 
at the Jlighe’- university 
exaitttttgtlons. Some eduoji- 
tionists have recommended 
the use of the mother 
tonauo a.s a medium of ins- 
Iriirtion at the uni\er.sny 
level and 1 myself hii\c 
great .s.t mpathy for tins 
lead, .\bout this 1 shall hav'e 
mote to fiiiv a little later 
But, for the moment, the 
question is quite different. 
Are our university students 
expected to understand 
English ? The Vice-Chan¬ 
cellors who assembled and 
decided looentlv that que.'<- 
tions up to the highest stan¬ 
dards should be .set in two 
languages appear, at least, 
by implication, to ha\-e ans¬ 
wered this question in the 
negative. This is deplor¬ 
able. It also goes against 
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every reasonable Interpreta¬ 
tion of the following recom¬ 
mendation of the Education 
Commission, 1964-6t), which 
our Edtipation Minister and 
the Vice-Cliancellors of 
West Bengal universities 
have, for all 1 know, no in¬ 
tention to oppose: 

“All teachers in highei 
education should be 
cs.'^ntially bilingual in 
the sense that they would 
be able to leach in the 
regional language and in 
English, and all studenU 
(and particularly post¬ 
graduate students) 
should be able to follow 
lectures and use leading 
niiiterials in the regional 
language as w'ell as in 
English.” (Report, p. 
2921. 

This recommendation it- 
»slf shows signs of the 
Commission having thought 
the matter only hall wav 
through. If all leacheis 
should l)p “essentially bilin¬ 
gual", then students should 
also be that and in the .same 
.sense. One of the chief aims 
of post-graduate educa¬ 
tion i.s to produce teachers 
Many students start teach¬ 
ing almost immediatelv 
after taking their Master’s 
degree. Indeed, a Master’s 
degree is a public proclama 
tion that one is fit to teach 
If then teachers are expect¬ 
ed to lie bilingual, post- 
eraduate students also 
should be able ndt only to 
read and understand but 
also to express themselves 
adequately in both the 
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regional language and Eng¬ 
lish. 

This is a requirement of 
the utmost importance. 
Consider for a moment the 
consequences of its non-ful- 
llment. 

The case for the mother 
tongue, or the regional lan¬ 
guage, as a medium of ins¬ 
truction is simple and 
weighty. A besetting sin of 
the Indian mind is “verba¬ 
lism”. If education at 
higher levels is imparted 
through English and Eng¬ 
lish alone, one tends all the 
more to be confirmed in this 
sin. Introduction of the 
mother tongue as a medium 
of higher education will not 
be enough to remedy this 
defect: but it is necessary. 
I should add that bi-lin¬ 
gua lism in this respect has 
a special merit. It is eagy 
to remain under the spell 
of a set of words without 
adequate underetanding^ of 
Us meaning so long as one 
is not compelled to u-anstate 
from one language into 
another. A bi-lingual scho¬ 
lar is under constant pres* 
sure to prove to himself 
that he has gone behind 
words and grasped their 
meaning. In this State 
some of our best writers in 
Bengali, including poets, 
are also good at English. 
The fact that EnglUb Is a 
very different language, a 
“foreign” language, is 1» its 
own way an advantage. 
Translating from Bengali 
into, let ua aay, Hindi can 
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iff vety mechanical eKct* 
dii«, largely an exercise in 
grammar and things of that 
order, rather than .a crea¬ 
tive struggle to pass from 
words as symbols to their 
inner significance. 

i Imagine now that our 
university students cease to 
be creatively bi-lingual. 
that they learn to express 
themselves through the 
regional language alone. A 
number of extremely un¬ 
desirable consequences will 
follow immediately or at 
short inter\'al. 

T want to draw particulai 
attention to one of theac 
consequences. With higher 
education imparted through 
different regional languages 
at different universities, th( 
academic unity of Jndi: 
will be destroyed. I am noi 
now thinking of communi¬ 
cation at the bazaar level 
For that purpose a kind oJ 
Imgita franca has grown up 
in the natpral course with¬ 
out much planning or legis¬ 
lation. But a language of 
communication at the 
higher academic levels is a 
different thing. If we do 
not consciously foster it wc 
.shall have to go without it. 
The con.sequence may be 
graier than many of our 
politician.s realise today. 
For if the thinking mind of 
India is fragmented our 
political unity is unlikely to 
last much longer. 

This. I suggest, li not an 
unduly pessimistic pro¬ 
gnosis. In the last few 
years a change has come 
over the quality of the 
leadership in this country 
While tjie old stalwarts be- 
lOltged naturally to the 
tt^bole of India, the new 
leaders are mostly creatures 
of factional politics and 
regimial asplratitms. To 


adopt at this moment .an 
educational policy whieh 
cuts up Ind^ academics 
into parts deprived of the 
passibility of con.stant inter¬ 
change of ideas among 
theraselvcri is to will the 
eventual disintegration of 
this country'. India cannot 
have one polity and multi¬ 
versities without possibi¬ 
lity ot conversation. 

Thi,s is why the Indian 
academic has to be effec- 
livelv bilingual. But, the 
quc-stion may be raised, 
why do vve not choose one 
of our own Ianguagc.s as the 
link language for all Indian 
universitie.s? The Ru.ssian.v 
have done that; why cannoj 
we? .Now, the principal 
difference between us am' 
the peoples of the USSR is 
that they have a language 
Miat is. Russian, which is 
incontestably superior to all 
tlie other languages of that 
land. In our country there 
are some half a dozen lan¬ 
guages at comparabii 
stages of development so 
that no one language can 
claim inherent and unques¬ 
tionable superiority in the 
eyes of all. For this simple 
reason it has been easier 
for people with higher edu¬ 
cation in the T‘'SSn U; 
accept Russian than it will 
be for all educatetl Indians 
to adopt anv one Indian 
language. Indeed, the ver> 
attempt to impose om. 
Indian language at all uni¬ 
versities in thus country 
will be so resolutely Tesi.st- 
ed that it will create further 
disunity. 

Effective bilingualisni m 
India must mean, therefore, 
simultaneous proficiemy in 
the regional language and 
English. Mastery of one 
Indian language (the regio¬ 
nal language) and English 
will also give to the scholar 
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toowiedge while Command 
over a second Indian lan¬ 
guage, say, Hindi in addi¬ 
tion to the mother tongue, 
will not widen one’s know¬ 
ledge much. Therefore, the 
first combination is educa¬ 
tionally preferable. 
cannot advance our country 
by sacrificing such solid 
educational considerations 
to mistaken nationalist 
sentiments. 

'Phe real pioblem to 
w hich our educationists 
should now turn their capa¬ 
city lor cousiruciive 
thought is how 10 make bi¬ 
lingualism effective at the 
university level. I suggest 
that to begin with Our 
teachers should be left free, 
{larticularly at the Honours 
.ind AI.A. levels to teach 
either in English or in the 
legional language just as 
they prefer, fttudenls, on 
the other hand, should be 
required to answer for each 
teacher in the language In 
w'hich he has taught. If 
we allow' student’s option in 
this matter we will in all 
likelihood produce some 
students w’ho will not learn 
to express themselves in 
English at all and others 
who will write in English 
only. But wc want each 
-•tudent to be effectively bi¬ 
lingual a.s far as possible. 
For some very special cate¬ 
gory of students special 
airangements may have to 
be made; but these are 
details we can leave out 
here. If we want to pro¬ 
mote and strengthen the 
■icariemic unity of India, tt 
is also highly desirable to 
have a planned rotation of 
teachers among the leading . 
iniversities of India. Guest 
professors will, of course, 
xtsually speak in the link 
language fm all universities. 
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TlMy will embody In their sines. There are other it is an important pvift* 
persons more vividly than related problems and prac* cipie and if we a mla* 
others the oneness of this tical difficulties to over* t^e we will have to pay fOr 
country; and students will come; but the first thing is it dearly. 'V^at Is at stake 
write for them In the com- to accept the basic princl- are the unity and progress 
mon language of all unlver- pie. ^ erf India. ' 
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“Friends and associates, 

“I am happy to be pre¬ 
sent here this pleasant 
afternoon amongst you; 
more so, because there is a 
spacious chair for me to 
occupy. This is not a 
laughing matter and 1 
gratefully note that you 
didn’t (Laughter). Now, 
you did it. And yet, I feel 
grateful that you have at 
^ taken note of your 
C^i^rman’s heavy presence. 
Than!^ you very much. 

“As the CihBlnnan of the 
committee, I am 


supposed to read out a 
bulky book alias the an¬ 
nual report. You see, I 
hold in my hand no book, 
nor a pamphlet, not even a 
tiny-weeny slip of a J^ro- 
chure. But please, there¬ 
fore, do not jump to the 
conclusion that your chair¬ 
man or the committee has 
nothing to report. No sir. 
that would be totally enro- 
ncous. Wo have a lot to 
report and you will, I pfo- 
mise, be kept busy the next 
full hour listening. ^«t 
only off my very Hps The 
written repoit la thcie of 

M 

, 


course, hut I do not want 
to take it up, a r^l 
bulky business! Copies 
are all stacked in the 
idjoining room. All the 
members have to do is 
to help themselves. It will 
be advisable, however, to 
hire a porter first (Laugh¬ 
ter). I am not kidding.- 
It’s true! You shall find 
out, I promise you. 

“Now gentlemen and 
IdUics, please lend thy cats. 
What I am going to say i.s 
a very important matter 
,.,. to me, that is! Well, 

sjmvAU an 



plesse remember that I 
ha\'e offered myself for re¬ 
appointment. Yes, friends, 
1 am wjlling, 

"Now then, listen care¬ 
fully, Our Company has 
secured the plum once 
more (applause), for five 
years this time (more ap¬ 
plause) and we have been 
permitted to charge one 
per rent In addition to our 
usual fees. (Applause for 
cm* full minute). May I 

.... order, order_may 

I take your indulgence to 
remind you friends that 
Barkis is willing ? (Laugh¬ 
ter), 

'Tes, it Is the big mo¬ 
ment for us. We have 
prw'ed beyond any shadow 
of doubt that we are the 
people who can deliver the 
goods. Our services are 
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the best in the market ahd 
cheapest too! It would 
have been true even if I, 
the Chairman of this Com¬ 
pany, had .said so. But let 
me read out a line from the 
inspiring letter we received 
this morning, dated last 
month, from the Prime 
Minister of the Peoples’ 
Republic of Cochin. Quote: 
Revolutionarj' greetings 
form the people of Cochin. 
Good work in Bengal. Good 
show. We want to buy 
your services at once. Our 
Parliament authorizes me 
to ask, how' much ? Un¬ 
quote. (Applause). 

"Friends, if you em¬ 
power the committee to 
accept this offer—1 have a 
feeling you would, for we 
need expansion and arc 
ready for it—then thi.« 
would make us Consultant 


—contractors for four 
countries besides the Demo¬ 
cratic Bepubllc of Bengal. 
You know' of course that 
the Federal Republic of 
Assam, the Royal Durbar 
of Utkal and the Bihar 
Ram-Rajya.have been deal¬ 
ing with us .., we are, to 
be exact, dealing with 
them .... for scv<>t’al years 
now. There were admit¬ 
tedly some doubts, express¬ 
ed by some members but 
not shared ever by this 
committee, whether the 
Revolutionary Ij i b e r a 1 
Council of the DKB w'ould 
-tbide with this time. 
We all know now the 
("ouncil’s favourable deci- 
.sion. Scf'thcre is happiness 
all around. 

»r 

• “Oil, forgive me. . The 
most important announce¬ 
ment has not been made. 


FOR A 

COMFORTABLE JOURNEY 



Avail Puia Spactai Trains 
which run ontime—axact 
to iha acheduM. 


8uy tiehtts from the nearest 
City Booking Office 
and avoid rush. 




Attend railway station ahead 
of time to avoid disappointment 
of miasing trains and risk of 
boarding running trains- 


Codperatt with your foRow 
travalier for mutual comfort. 



While buying tickets,stand in 
a queue and tender exact fare 
you wiil get prompt service. 
Keep tickets ready 
for exhibition. 



Travel with less luggage4 
Book your heavy iuggagae 
in the Luggage-Van. 


T%ja Cfetttnjs 


EASTERN RAILWAY 







Th« ctivio«nd! Friends, we 
have the pleasure in quot¬ 
ing a figure of fifteen 
(cheers) per <;ent. Repeat 
.... fifteen per cent! (ap¬ 
plause). Not loo bad, 1 
am sui‘e you will agree. 
Let me remind you also 
that the substantial tax 
leduction the Revolu¬ 
tionary Council made efi- 
ecUve on our advice, well, 
you may take advantage of 
that. Yessir! Our share¬ 
holders’ money is safe with 
ti.s. Always has been, al¬ 
ways will be! 
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it, the ancient gloiy and 
traditions. Their number 
is in.significani right now. 
Rut who knows ! We have 
to be careful and be oo 
guard. I am fully confident 
that on our own field wc 
can ward off all other com¬ 
petitors. But where part> 
politics is concerned, wc 
may not fare all that, well. 
Therefore, friends, permit 
me to dAi'Cll on hi.<tory for 
a change. 

Towards the latter pan 
of the Twentieth Centuiy, 


federatlftht hefe or thert, 
but none lasted for lonff. 

There wa.s naturally tre¬ 
mendous confusion in all 
the new' States. Rivalry 
between political parties 
raged and governments 
toppled like nine pin.s. In¬ 
ner parly quibble.s came to 
ii .sharp head eveiy other 
(lay and floor-crossing 
legislators formed all kinds 
of impos.sib1e coalitions. 
General elections became 
the order of the day. Need- 
le.«.s (o .say, interested 
foreign powers all poked 


"Tho.se of you that will 
■ Rtill feel the urge, after this 
hearty talk, to rummage 
through the omnibus re¬ 
port we have so diligently 
prepared, will find in Chap¬ 
ters V. VI and IX and al.so 
in Section.s D and F of the 
Appendix, elaborate refer¬ 
ence.*? to the evolution of 
public administration in 
this sub-continent. We do 
not propose to expand on 
the theme. But then, it l.« 
impossible for any Chair¬ 
man to ignore the point 
altogether. Our older mem¬ 
bers maj’ remember e?eiy- 
thing that is valid here 
But there is a tendency 
among our comparatively 
young share-holdei's not 
to bother about the very 
Interesting development. 
The interest, incidentallj'. * 
is not in the matter alone, 
but of the money also. That 


Ofic coup nffrr an other was 


staged 



i* to say our Vital inte¬ 
rests are, involved here, in 
this procedure of public 
administration. The need 
for. this awareness ha.*- 
been,; accentuated by a 
growtef restlessness among 
some 6f the country’s 
legisletops who, no doubt 
bgvinf; ji;<ead old accounts 
- !(H j^vlous governments. 
|KsUtft5gl govem- 

ridlnii. dmpm ^ 'Ibout 

• brtogh^ back, as they pjut 


our mother country. India 
as it was then called, slow¬ 
ly disintegrated and several 
independent .Sovereign 
Slates came into being. The 
reason : Sharp differences^ 
over language, ca.-i'ei.^'tn, 
food allotment, employ¬ 
ment policies and, of coar.se. 
political ideologies. Some of 
the old jprovirtces or State.*?- 
drifted this -wgy, sortie that 
way. There wews loofie 


their noses and generously 
added to the chaos. 

Then Army OfBoer.s took^ 
over. One coup after an- - 
other was staged and 
within ten to fifteen years 
military governments were 
hinning all the State.s. 
Then, the Generals a^l be- 
fianie pitiless politicians and 
again governments started 
Mlibig Viitb monotonous 
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regularity. Soon, the peo¬ 
ples’ patience with politi¬ 
cians, army oIRcers, gov¬ 
ernments and so on was 
completely exhausted. Espe¬ 
cially as the military-poli¬ 
ticians caused a lot of 
blood-shed. Nobody in any 
State was heard talking 
about staging a coup or 
running a government 
either. In fact, there wa.s 
no government anywhere. 
Only the secretariats sur¬ 
vive, simply because high 
officials and clerks alike 
kept their posts, never ever 
doing a jot of work. 

The situation became 
desperate. The people 
really needed a govern¬ 
ment, but not one man 
with ministerial ambition 
was left. What a situation ! 
To think that in the State 
of Bihar, there were as 
many as two hundred 
Ministers, State Ministers. 
Deputy Ministers and 
Assi.«;tant Ministers at one 
time : 

The founder-chairman of 
thi.s company, the great 
Baba Puthana Pavanga- 
villam stepped in at this 
juncture. Why he selected 
the State of Bengal os his 
operational base, none 
knew. But he launched a 
Public Limited Company, 
this company, and publi¬ 
cized the scheme to run the 
Government on a sound 
commercial principle. There 
was no other way, he 
assorted, to do the job truly 
and well. All prevlou.s 
Governments failed, he 
said, simply because they 
had put more emphasis on 
Unimportant items like 
party politic*!. No, this was 
puit? busines?!*. Only that 
body could succeed * which 
wa.s purely businesslike. 
Within six months he ofa- 
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tained a mandate from the 
people to run the show. His 
proposition was that he 
would, through his firm, 
execute all official respon¬ 
sibilities at half the usual 
liudgetary provision for one 
year. He was as good as 
his words. The jicople were 
impressed. And from tnen 
on, he never looked back. 

The .secret of his fabulous 
.success was quite simple 
really. He had a sound 
business brain and went 
about the job of running 
the Government exactly as 



Our service/! are the 
best. 

he would if he wei'e to 
operate m jute market. His 
theory that if sound busi¬ 
ness principles were ap¬ 
plied to the Administra¬ 
tion of a country, there 
ought to be a healthy mar 
gin of profit for all partiet: 
concerned. Within five 
years, all public ‘TJThjects 
became pa^ng and the 
people got their share of 
the profit in the shape of 
reduced taxes, train fare, 
bus fare, etc. There were 
of course lot of prooedural 
details here which I need 
not go into this evening. I 
shall simp^ say that no 
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matter how tricky the 
problem, he found a atritt- 
tioa for it all right. 

Babaji left us all a long 
time ago. But the finest 
product of his genius, this 
I'ompany of ours, is still 
gtiing strong. His basic 
policies we have not 
changed. Only these have 
been modified according to 
new developments in the 
field of business and com¬ 
merce. That we must. 

Babaji, however, did not 
ban politics altogether. 
Bengalis, he said, were 
lond of talking. If they 
could not talk, there would 
be trouble. So the Revolu¬ 
tionary Council remained 
and legislators elected to 
sit there, cheerfully talked 
their heads off. Nothing 
ihey said mastered any. 
But they cared not. Free 
from the burjlen of run¬ 
ning the Government, they 
freely ran our Company 
tiown. Well, our company 
survived. For the last ten 
years, the Council has been 
shouldering one re.spon.si- 
bility. It calls for and 
opens all tenders from com- 
neting firms willing to run 
vhe Government. The Coun¬ 
cil is happy and so are we. 

Now friends, one final 
note of caution. As you 
walk out of this room to¬ 
night, please resist all 
temptation to go home at 
once. You have not elec¬ 
ted your new committee’ 
yet, remember! We are 
willing to offer ourselves 
for re-election, guarded 
something In my voice must 
have told you that So, 
while business is business, 
let us all r.ongregat« in the 
next room an4 do odr ddty. 

e * 

*T thank you gU with aU 
ml'-beirt**; , 

f 




The future of 
in India 

By Dr. VISHWANATH PRASAD VARMA 



EMOCRACY will 
CJ I be primarily un- 
y ^ dcrstood here as a 
political concept. It 
Is to be interpreted as a 
mechanism by which the 
vast body of the adult citi¬ 
zens of a country can 
register their political will 
with reference to the im¬ 
portant public question of 
the day, at stated inter¬ 
vals. In the twentieth 
century, in the complex 
set-up of vast countries, 
we cannot hope to see the 
lealization of the Linco¬ 
lnian concept of demo¬ 
cracy as government of 
the people, by the people 
and for the people. Of 
course, we can have a gov¬ 
ernment for the people but 
we cannot have a govern¬ 
ment by the people in the 
literal sense of the term. 
In other words the five 
hundred millions in this 
country or say even the 
two hundred fifty million.^ 
of the electorate cannot 
be expected to gov^ern the 
country in the sense of 
actually making the key 
political decisions. It is 
to be recognized that in 
the twentieth century 
India, we can hope neither 
to have the sovereignty of 
the general will as con¬ 
templated by Rousseau, nor 
iye can have the Lincolnian 
government by the people. 
We should be satisfied if 
at the interval of four 
or five years or six 
^ of the 

oah pronounce 
will 
'mues of 
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the day and thus choose 
a body of representatives 
who will e.\'ercise their 
best judgment in the 
legislatures in the light of 
the broad framework and 
guidelines as outlined by 
the electorate. 

If we speak of democracy 
in this aspect of choosing- 
representatives, it is vastly 
important that the electo¬ 
rate should have the 
opportunity of pronounc¬ 
ing its M.'ill with reference 
to competing candidates in 
the election fray in a free 
atmosphere. Any kind of 
organised pressure is anti¬ 
thetical . to the freedom 
which democracy impera¬ 
tively demands In the en¬ 
tire electoral process. Dur¬ 
ing the last general elec¬ 
tion, critics have pointed 
out that there were phy¬ 
sical, forceful and other 
types of pressures against 
the electorate. It is true 
that no scientific study has 
been made of the^amount 
of pre.s.sure and coercion 
that has been imposed on 
the electorate. Neverthe¬ 
less there is truth in some 
of the complaints that 
have been lodged by some 
of the contesting candi¬ 
dates against the use of 
illegal pressure and un¬ 
justifiable coercion on the 
electorate. Local news¬ 
papers were full of reports 
that during a period of, 
n«irly two mmiths. elee- 
tion meetings, of rival cg|pi?'' 
nizations were distbr^ 
and not only occatrtbnai 
-hobliganiasi^'' ' -but' ■ 




organised violence was lit 
loose upon opponents whic^ 
is a very unfortunate part 
of the electoral atoiy. If 
even fifty per cent of what 
has been reported in news- 
papera about the rule of 
violence prior to the elec¬ 
tion, is correct, it is indi¬ 
cative Of a dangerous por¬ 
tent which may eventually 
bring about the collapse 
of the democratic ma^- 
neiy. 

Democracy is based on 
the rule of law. The rule 
of law implies absence of 
discrimination among the 
citizens and postulates the 
equality of all citizens be¬ 
fore the legal process. It 
thus implies the neutra¬ 
lization of all kinds of 
autocracy, illegal violence 
and despotic canons of 
behaviour. Violence eltbar 
of anti-social elements w 
of political parties is a 
negation of the democra¬ 
tic concept of the rule of 
law. It amounts to arrest¬ 
ing the process of frep ex¬ 
pression and freedom of 
formation of assembly. 
Thus violence is a denial bf 
fundamental rights. Vio¬ 
lence on the election day 
and during the election 
campaign weeks against 
the electorate or against 
the workers of the opposite 
party or against the ad¬ 
ministrative officials en¬ 
trusted with the discharge 
of the electoral duties is 
definitely tantamount to 
subverting the form and 
spirit of democracy. 

If the rule of violence 
that has beesi let loose on 
the country during the 
itoiod is a dan- 
ii fcff the future, 

.4Ht. 



AO leas desti'uctivo ie the 
u8e of widespread orga¬ 
nised bogus voting. Bogus 
>oting is a fraud on the 
democratic pnocess. It 
amounts to denying the 
legitimate voters the exer¬ 
cise of their rights. In the 
garb of bogus voting the 
democratic spirit is sought 
to be smothered by an un¬ 
holy alliance between 
antf-social elements and a 
small elite, that is out to 
capture power through 
fair means or foul. The 
vast turnout on the elec¬ 
tion days was inieipreted 
as a sigh of maturation of 
democTacy In the countr3'. 
Of course it is a sign 
of maturation if the 
vast turnout was of the 
g«!Auine voters, but if 
twenty to twent3^ve .per 
cent of bogus voting has 
been* resorted to in the 
elections, it is extremely 
dangerous. The trend of 
bdgus voting if not chec'ked 
in time will be eventually 
the killer of democracy. 
During the first general 
election the Presiding OflB- 
cers weire provided armed 
police protection that was 
to a certain extent a de- 
teiTent against bogus vot¬ 
ing and other anti-demo- 
rratic techniques. Now 
that armed protection ha.s 
been withdrawn. It is 
exti-emelv unpractical to 
hope that the Presiding 
Officer in a remote corner 
of the Slate, away from 
Police Weadquaiters. will 
be able to prevent organis- 
^ bogus voting with the 
help of one or two lathi 
police has been giien to 
him for the maintenance 
of law and order m the 
area where election booths 
ace situated 

The thhd element that 
m more dangerous for 
lAdian debiocracy is the 
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widespread use of direct 
action by almost all orga¬ 
nised sectors of the popu¬ 
lation arid primarily the 
students. 1 have great 
love for the student popu¬ 
lation but I am absolutely 
opposed to Audents taking 
a considerable part in poli¬ 
tics. As a believer in thi 
teachings of Plato’s Repub¬ 
lic and the Bhagacadgifn 
I think that the pnmarj’ 
task of the students is to 
concentrate on their 
studies. 1 do regard it as 
imperative on the part of 
the students that when the 
country is faced with an 
evternal or internal emei- 
gency or, for example, 
when there is a famine, 
then the students should 
come out and offer their 
services to the nation. But 
day to day politics is not 
meant for them. From this 
it will appear that anv 
direct action when orga¬ 
nised by the students, 1 
regard as highly reprehen¬ 
sible. Direct action am¬ 
ounts to subverting the 
normal channels of settle¬ 
ment of disputes. It intro- 
dwes trade unionism 
among the students. It 
pmvides opportunities for 
infiltration of anti-social 
element among them. Ti 
gnss occasion to per\’erse 
politicians to enter in the 
process and seek to seive 
their own ends. Genuine 
grievances of the students 
must be settled by the 
University authorities and 
the teachers, but students 
taking resort to fast unto 
death for the location of a 
steel plant in their States 
is never to be encouraged. 
Hunger strike has become 
the very order of the dav. 

1 am Ipained to sec this 
perverse use of the tech¬ 
nique of satyagraha. Gan- 
dhijl lepeat^ times with¬ 
out number that befora 


respitir^ to fMt ulfto death 
the person should have the 
necMshry moral and 
tual prerequisiti^ and 
must not be , motivated 1^ 
mahee, hatred and .anger- 
Hunger strike, as we 
see today in educa¬ 
tional institutions, is not 
motivated by the high ends 
which Gandhism postu¬ 
lates, The aims must be 
high and not trivial. Much 
more condemnable than 
hunger strikes and fasts 
unto death are the direct 
actions of the student body 
against the teachers. Dur¬ 
ing the last examination 
sessions we have read 
several 'reports of assaults 
on teachers and invigilators 
by the students. 

These actions have not 
only destroyed the dignity 
and prestige of the teachers 
but have lowered their 
morale. Thus the teachers 
will not feel free in dis¬ 
charging their duties and 
this will mean that some 
organised anti-social ele¬ 
ments are seeking to check 
the free flow of democratic 
action and communication 
in the Universitfes. The 
students are a delicate and 
highly inflammable mate¬ 
rial. They should prepare 
themselves for being moral 
and intellectual b^w'arks 
of democracy. It is crimi¬ 
nal to use them agamn the 
edifice of democracy itself. 
The students must be 
amenable to the machinery 
of law and order. No citi¬ 
zen is above the law. Any 
b^y taking the law into 
hi.s hands is to be mude 
subject to the canons and 
demand.? of law. 

If the rising menace of a 
^mail section of the stu¬ 
dents is not checked in 
time, this not only will des¬ 
troy the entire eeme^ ctfr 
ualversily auteao^ hutdt 
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will nfle out deinocTtK^ it¬ 
self. Democracy is nothing 
if it is not to be a rule of 
law. Eh’ery citiaen, the 
humbleet and the poorest 
feel safe. The 8«:urity of a 
person is a sacred entity 
to be preserved. K the 
government fails to protect 
the life and safety of a citi¬ 
zen by whomsoever chal¬ 
lenged, the government 
forfeits its right to legiti¬ 
mate existence. 1 would 
like to warn the politician 
against using ibis highJv 
inflammable material oi 
student emotions against 
their rival candidates or 
against their opposition 
part.ies 

o 

T he caste svstem has 
been the greatest so¬ 
cial curse of Indian his- 
torj’. It has retaided the 
growth of genuine senti¬ 
ments of nation. Casteism 
has made Hinduism like a 
pot full of pores For the 
last two thousand years 
this country has been sub¬ 
jected to foreign attacks. 
Tmv countries like Bar- 
trfa. Afghanistan, Persia 
and others had the bold¬ 
ness to attack this count rv, 
to humijiate its population 
and Its gods and to let 
loose the luie of violence 
and terror on the country. 
But this country did not 
learrt the lesson. Through¬ 
out tlie course of Indian 
histoty eminent teachers 
and prophets like Lord 
Buddha, Chaitanya. Maha- 
blra. Ram Mohan Ro> 
M a b a r s h i Da^ananda, 
Vivekananda, Mahatma 
Gandhi and others have 
denounced the abuses ot 
the caste. During the 
years of struggle against 
foreign Imperialism, caste 
had slight)^ gone under¬ 
ground. It is lamentable 
to Ot^d that this devil and 
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monster has re-raised its 
bead, this time onlv, in a 
more formidable shape. 
Casteism blights all objec- 
ti\ e considerations. It dis¬ 
rupts all sense of loyalty 
to merit. It is a resur¬ 
gence of the primitive ani¬ 
mal spirit of kinship based 
on a false sense of blood 
identitv. The role of caste 
as a determinant of voting 
bebaAiour is considerable. 
Political paities choose 
their candidates with tefer- 
ence to the caste composi¬ 
tion of the electoiate 
Kven important political 
and administrative deci¬ 
sions are sometimes gover¬ 
ned bv caste considera¬ 
tions Casteism is com¬ 
pletely opposed to demo¬ 
cracy. 

Democracy means that 
everyone should have the 
(bailee of nihng and bemg 
ruled in turn, as Aristotle 
pointed out cetnunes ago. 
But if pet sons who do not 
have caste backing are 
flenied opportunities in the 
political. adxmnislratne 
aiid ludicial avenues, then 
ii will mean that pnmiln- 
nm will tnumph ovei 
I ationalisni. In ancient 
Indian history there wa-*! 
an unholy alliance between 
the upper castes for the 
monopolisation of all the 
privileges which society 
and state had to offer If 
today, in the name of 
democracy, some four or 
fii'e or Slit organised castes 
who are in a matontv 
monopolise the avenue'^ of 
w'ealth and control, then it 
means that not democracy 
hut a kind of a oligarchy 
has come to the front. 

The technique of Qherno 
which is being used in 
some sectors is also un¬ 
democratic. It amounts to 
the use of criminal pressure 
against the person who is 
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gh^aoed. 'It ibeani arpw®^ 
mg his freedom and avene 
tually it m^ana that deci¬ 
sions will be based not ojt 
considerations of the Iwu?* 
involved but on the amount 
of pressure and vtolemre 
that can be introduced in 
the process. ' 

In recent months therp 
has been widespread use 
of crossing the floor* by 
representatives Legally 
theie tan be no bar lo 
t rossmg the floor but 
nioidlh and politically this 
IS undemocratic. The 
sovereign people choos** 
them on the basis of thejr. 
political creed at the time 
of the election. If on being 
chosen, the representative 
changes his view-points 
and on considerations of 
power and money changw 
his party alliance then it 
amounts to deceiving the 
electorate. Hence politi¬ 
cally and morally T consi¬ 
der crossing the floor un- 
democratu 

Democracy is a poHtioal 
piocess. but it does requite 
eionomic foundation. Tn 
this country new wealtji 
has been created by the 
three Fi\“-Year plans. If 
government statistics ere 
to be trusted, there hAs 
been w idespread increase . 
in the field of investment, 
in the field of industrial 
and agricultural produett- 
vitv and m the rise of per 
capita as well as national 
income But the main 
question is, has the cotp- 
mon man, the- forelom, 
man. the poor kisan shared 
in this increased wealth** 
The reply is a definite np. 
MonopoUes and industrial 
concentrations have itt- 
epMwed in the country. 
Even the new wealth that 
been created in public 
sector industrie,** and enter¬ 
prises has not been equi- 
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t«iidy <jii8%H|uted. In dQt«r 
words the lot of the eighty 
per cent of the counuymen 
hat not materially improv* 
ed. For the last several 
centuries, the poor labour¬ 
ers and the farmers of the 
country have been exposed 
to the merciless barbarity 
and atrocities of the land¬ 
lord, the aamindars, the 
talukdars and others. That 
story Is still continuing in 
its economic shape. Feu¬ 
dalism has been destroyed 
in law, but old feudal ele¬ 
ments have captured areas 
of industrial wealth and in 
the absence of equitable 
land redistribution, the lot 
of the poor people in the 
villages is deplorable. 
Monopolists, ' feudal oli¬ 
garchs and the vast body 
of contractors, permit-hold¬ 
ers and licence-holders 
have reduced eighty per 
cent of the Inhabitants of 
the country, and specially 
of the state of Bihar to 
abject poverty. It is ridi¬ 
culous to accept that this 
destitute and indigent 
population will exercise the 
general will and the real 
will which political philo¬ 
sophers have dreamt of. 

Another dangerous trend 
for the future of Indian 
democracy is, the attempt 
of the legislatures to weak¬ 
en the judiciaiy. In a 
state, with a written cons¬ 
titution which prescribes a 
federal form of government 
and provides of a written 
chapters of fundamental 
rights, the role of judiciary 
as an interpreter of the 
constitution, as a guardian 
of fundamental rights, and 
as a supreme arbiter in 
’issues involving legal dis¬ 
putes between the Centre 
and the States is upper¬ 
most. Some attempts dur¬ 
ing recent years to lower 
the prestige of the iudi- 
clAry In some of the States 


Lowering the* dignity of 
the judiciary will shake the 
confidence of the intdlU- 
gentsia in the genuineneea 
of the Intentions of the 
representatives of the peo¬ 
ple. Another aspects of 
the same process the inde¬ 
cent baste with which the 
recent judgment of the 
Supreme Court with regard 
to fundamental rights is 
sought to be negatived. In 
a democratic state the 
sanctity of the judiciary 
must be preserved. The 
judiciary has not only to be 
impartial but its verdict 
has to be respected by all 
concerned. 

Before I close I must say 
that we should beware of 
confusing the achievements 
of any modem country 
with the achievement of 
democrary itself. It is true 
that in the setting up of 
steel mills, in the establish¬ 
ment of hydro-electric 
power installations, in the 
production of electric 
power, in the manufacture 
of railway locomotives, in 
the field of road mileage 
and in certain other fields 
the country has registered 
important advances. They 
are not to be denied al¬ 
though, even here, we must 
keep In mind the rate of 
economic growth and in¬ 
vestment in Red China as a 
measuring yardstick. But 
these achievements which 
the country has registered 
need not necessarily be in¬ 
terpreted as achievements 
of the democratic svstem. 
Anv efficient political sys¬ 
tem has to show such ad¬ 
vances if ft is to subsist. 
The totalitarian system or 
even a monarchichal sys¬ 
tem in the twentieth cen¬ 
tury has to show such ad¬ 
vances. But economic 
achievements in different 
sectors should not be con¬ 
fused with or Interpreted 


abotit by democratic 
machines or due to the 
democfatlc Iprtclloe. With¬ 
out ttt any way minimising 
the great achievements 
that have bfen brought 
about In the courttry’a 
eocnomlc life, we have to 
analyse the democratic 
process and to find out its 
trends. So far as this as¬ 
pect is concerned, 1 am 
perturbed by the rising 
divisive and separatist 
tendencies in the country. 

Democracy believes in 
the growth of community 
which aims to achieve con- 
.sensu.s on the important 
issues and which tries to 
solve political problems bv 
references to debates, dis¬ 
cussions, argumentation and 
referendums in place of the 
arbitrament of pressure 
techniques of organised 
coercion and violence. 
Separatism which seeks to 
subvert the sense of the 
community is a danger ons 
trend. But T am not a 
pessimist. I have hopes 
that if we can muster the 
required moral courage and 
if we can throw a leader¬ 
ship that will be able to 
handle this situation, 
democracy may have a 
long life in this country. 
But for making the humble 
person an important citi¬ 
zen who can participate in 
(he political process and 
contribute the quota of his 
wisdom and experiences to 
(he making of decisions in 
the country, we have to do 
a formidable job. That 
requires tremendous spirit 
of sacrifice and dedication. 
Only then can democracy 
succeed. Othervdse divi¬ 
sive, separatist, oligarchic, 
plutocratic, feudal, merce¬ 
nary and other penwse 
forces will retard the pro¬ 
cess of the triumph of the 
common man which i$ the 
Meal of democracy. 
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HE art, that grows 
like the green vcr- 
dous of the grass 
-and cheers up the 
landscape of our dreary 
existence, is the art of the 
man the unknown, of the 
artist anonymous. 

The weekly market day 
is an occasion of such 
nature. Young tribals 
with their neatly oiled 
appearance move up in 
waves of music. The silent 
time-space is filled by the 
distant sound of the flute 
pla^^er. They arrive with 
neatly executed basket 
work, and show their ware, 
for pleasure and for .sale. 

„TPhe new bride who is 
pacing in 'a cloj«d palon- 
<iuin is covered with 
besuittfttljy,.,;. mbrpldefed 


quilts — The auspicious 
symbols of sun, moon and 
trees are delineated in lich 
texture.s and mellow 
colours. The quilt is a 
love’s labour, given to 
brides as fe.stal presents. 
They bring good luck, pro¬ 
ductivity and plenty to the 
homes where the birth is 
going to grow into a house 
wife. 

The village potter comes 
to the village fair and 
shows his skill—Elegant 
pots and bowls fashioned 
as if out of his own clay, 
and fired interracotta col¬ 
ours are prize purchases of 
the day. A pot for water, 
and another, for cunJs. and 
the third for meals, have 
individual shapes, func¬ 
tional, satisfying, cheap in 
price, but invaluable as 
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.shapes and aesthetic ex- 
piessives. 

His toys have a wide 
range. They are 'for' dif¬ 
ferent o(,easions and for 
different age groups. Some 
are for boys. Rattles, 
.small clay houses, btiUs, 
and clay carts. Some are,, 
for girls like grinder, cook¬ 
ing vessels, oven and baby 
doll. And' yet some are for 
the mothers who worship,, 
gods and goddesses to for-; >, 
tify the health of their 
children or of their hus-., 
bands. Another set is for . 
festivals like Dussern or, 
Diwali. Durga Puja, Yu- 
gndi. Pan gal, Lakshmi or 
Sara.vmfi Pvja, These are 
full of lively joy, gaity ,as. 
well as vitality. 

The village carpenter 
tuiTjs up with his door 
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■ ■aiid ■to'"vnitwn 
prosperity. It is also war. 
ding off unknown «tnd Vih- 
kind forces.- 


And tiielr songs on tho 
eve of marriage, on the day 
of birthday anniversary of 
the first born son. or toelr 
gongs inviting rain in the, 
month of Sravana, or their 
thanksgiving in the month 
of Poush, or their music of 
the man anonymous — of 
the common man. com¬ 
mands our respect and our 
attention. 

Gandhiji lived and died 
•nobly for the common 
man. He had once said 
that he would not find 
solace unless the last tear 
was wiped from the face of 
brother Indian. 

The proposed Museum for 
■ the art and music of the 
common man will be. I 


' earvlngs, Keetimukh and 

earytide honses, elephants. 
He embellishe.s the eternal 
bullock cart with brass 
ti'apiHngs, and ornament,s. 
The yoke is ornamented 
the wheels are made hand¬ 
some with a cunning 
1 crafitmanship. 

'' On rarer occ^isions the 
meUii worker turns up with 
his bell-metal utensil** 
which have elegance, and 
hand wrought sensibility. 
They defy the mechanical¬ 
ly fashioned cheap alumi¬ 
nium or expensive stain¬ 
less steel by iheir magni¬ 
ficent mellow colour, and 
artistically conceixed and 
individually fashioned 
shapes. 

^t the intimate wealth 
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of folk art remains in the 
very texture of village life. 

The huts with their fresh 
raud-plastei‘ provide an ex¬ 
cellent canvas for the pain¬ 
ter's talents. Horses, ele¬ 
phants, men and women 
crowd the surface with 
ever fresh innocence. The 
handliitg of drawing ,1s 
brisk and sure. It Is like 
wirtrng a letter with its 
predetermined shape and 
meaning. The colours 
have the earthy quality 
without much range. The 
desigiis often have magic 
significance. 

The fr'ont. of the door 
'step is cleared every day 
with cow-dung and the 
.sienna 'ground Serves as a 
beautiful canvas for vil* 
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venture to say a fitting tri¬ 
bute we will be paying to 
ourselves on his cente¬ 
nary occasion, 

TjOk-sangrhalaya' can be 
iptly named to this muse¬ 
um 'Lok-sangraha' has a 
special connotation in In¬ 
dian Philosophy. Among 
other things It means dis- 
toterested work done by 
elevated souls for the wel¬ 
fare of the society. Ite 
literal meaning Is of course 
folk-museum. 

The p r op d s e d l^ok- 
Sangrahalaya will be with 
the sole aim: of bringing 
under one roof the incom- 
parable wealth of folk art, 
as well folk fa^si 0 of Indie, 
prtraarilyi and of , .other 
■ eowntries whergver-pe^dljie.' 





exists at 
Kakt^Bhavdiia, Santinlke- 
tan. The daughty genius 
of Abanindratnath and 
Nandalal haVe made a 
significnt contribution. 
Abanindranath made an 
extremely valuable collec¬ 
tion of alpana designs of 
Bengal. Banglar Brain 
is rich testimony. Nanda¬ 
lal Bose in his long and 
fruitful career a.s leader of 
Indian art, built an ex¬ 
cellent collection of toys, 
soras, quilts, lehangas, ap¬ 
pliques, folk toys, utensils, 
pot.s, masks, measures, 
embroideries, wood work, 
terracotta.s, potters bowls 
jars, and several such 
thjng.s. The.se can be 
tastefully arranged and 
displayed without osten¬ 
tation, and an affront to 
the humble rural existence. 
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The Idea I eame^y 
hope will elicit serious in¬ 
terest and consideration 
among the authorities 
Bapu Centenary Coiwmi^ 
tttft and other leedn*. 
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Lutf-un-nisa Begum of 
Siraj-ud‘daula 

By JATINORA NATH MUKHERJEE 


T he very name ‘the 
Begums oC Bengal' 
raises in the rea¬ 
der’s mind a pano¬ 
rama of “the gorgeous 
East showing barbaric 
pearl and gold.” The his¬ 
tory of the Begums of 
Bengal from the time of 
Mursid Kuli Khan teems 
■with human interest, ting¬ 
ed with tragedy of the 
deepest dye. An aged 
queen (Sharef-un-nisa, wile 
of Aliwardi Khan) down on 
her knees before the foreign 
desolator of her count r\ 
(the Maharattas) to seciiic 
peace f«)r her noble b\it 
harassed husband, who had 
been reduced to utter help¬ 
lessness in buttling long 
and strenuously for national 
defence, A queen mother 
(Amina Begum, mother of 
Siraj-ud-daula) writing in 
the dust of the public 
.streets of Muisludabad, hk« 
the meanest beggar \roman 
at the sight of the mangle<' 
remains of her son,—onc< 
the lord of the kingdoms 
of Bengal, Bihar a n d 
Orissa. Daughters and con¬ 
sorts of former ruling prin¬ 
ces (Ghasiti Begum and 
Amina Begum, daughter.-' 
of AHvrardi), drowned like 
Wind puppies at the ine\'o 
rable command of theii 
relentless conqueror, who 
was their kin in blo<xl, A 
wfdoweil queen, reduced to 
a starving allowance but 
still strewing flowers and 


lighting lamps every night 
on her murdered husband’s 
gtave. Such was Lutf-un 
nisa, the favourite Begun 
of Nawab Siraj-ud-daula 

If a woman’s lifelong 
flevotion can redeem the 
memory of a misguided but 
unfortunate man, such will 
lie the fate of SIraj-ud- 
daula, the Nawab of Ben¬ 
gal. His tragic life, .so ful' 
of blood and tears, hi." 
own and his ’victims.’— 
was intertwined witli thai 
of a most faithful wife 
whose life-story furnishe- 
one more example of the 
poet’s wonis that “beautx 
anri anguish walk hand in 
li.md,” 

Kaj Kunwar was the 
name of a slave-giil belong¬ 
ing to the mother of SIraj 
\ccordlng to Mulaqhcrlr 
'.utf-un-nisa wa.s nrjginalh 
' jarla (bond maid). Beve 
■idge says that she wa- 
’he sister of Mohan Lall 
the Dewanl-kul of Siraj 
lly birth she was a Hindu 
as her name Raj Kunwat 
indicates. The youthful 
'ind bewitching beauty and 
iccomplishments of the 
maiden won (he heart 
>f young Siraj. Hi'S 
mother gave her up to 
him. He dignified her with 
the title of I.uf(-un-nisr 
*Regum (meaning deiigh 
ter), and had a daughtet 
hy her. She reciprocated 
the love of Siraj, and was 


ilways faithful to him. She 
was her royal husband’s 
lartner in weal and woe 
dike. Her influence ovei 
ns life completely over¬ 
shadowed his legitimate 
wife, Umdat-un-nisa (Bahu 
f^egum), the daughter of 
'fuhamraad Irij Khan. 

Siraj’s father Zain-uddin 
\hmad, having been mur- 
lered by the Afghans in 
he early of 1748, Nawah 
XiiVTanli, Siraj's grand- 
‘ather, nominally ajipoint- 
'(I the youth to his father’s 
place, but vc.sted the actual 
luthoiity in Raja .lanaki- 
ram, his deputy. The im¬ 
mature darling of the old 
Nawab Aliwardi at the 
insligution of evil coun¬ 
sellors .set out for Patna in 
‘ompany with Lutf-un-ni.sa 
'll a cw-ered carriage and 
••alsed the standat^ of 
•evolt, but was ultimately 
Icfeated and forced to take 
shelter in the suburbs. Qn 
■eceiving the news, Nawab 
\liwardi, then engaged In 
war with the Marathas, 
-ame in hot haste to Patna 
md received his grandson 
with the greatest a9ectk>n, 
instead of reprimands, and 
♦ook him back to Murshl- 
labad. 

At the battle of Plassey 
2.11x1 June, 1757), Siraj 
^tiR betray^ by his jpfne- 
ral and kinsman Mir Jafar, 
who owed his fortune to 
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Nawvtr Aliwardi Khan’s 
generosity. It was his 
treacheiy and con^pimcy 
with Robert Clive and 
others that brought about 
the total rout of the un¬ 
fortunate Nawab. Finding 
that all was lost, Siraj 
retired from the held to 
the Mansurganj Palace at 
Murshidabad. Fortune 
frowned on him. So did 
mankind Even Muham¬ 
mad Inj Khan, hi** 
father - in - law, refus¬ 
ed to help him in hi«? ad- 
v'ersitv. He resolved to 
escape alone Lutf-un-nlsn 
fell at his feet, and begged 
him to let her accompany 
him Siraj endeavoured to 
convince her of the mere 
temporary nature of hl^ 
flight to Patna to return 
very soon with a strong 
force to recover his king¬ 
dom. but the devout Begum 
rould not be prevailed upor 
to de-sist from her purpo^?* 

At midnight, on 25th 
June. 1757, Siraj loaded his 
jewels and a large sum ot 
money upon some e 1 e • 
phanls, accompanied by 
Lutf-un-nlsa and her younc 
daughter in covered car 
riages ana hastened to 
Bhagwangolu He wa^. tia- 
velling m disguise like a 
miserable fugitive H1 s 
object was to proceed to 
Patna, where he hoped 
once more to raise an armv 
The heat of the summer 
day grew Intense and uti- 
bearble. Lutf-un-nisa took 
every care to lessen the ex 
haustion of her husband 
and fanned him constantly 
with her handkerchief. 

Siraj and his family had 
gone without food for three 
days and nights. He dis¬ 
embarked at Bahral and 
went to the neighbouring 
mausoleum of a Fakir 
oamed Dana Shah,‘in quest 


of food The richness of 
the stranger's slippers ex¬ 
cited the suspicion of the 
people at the tomb, and 
they discovered fiom the 
boatmen who he was 
Prompted by the high hope 
of rich rewards, they des¬ 
patched secret news to Mir 
Quasim, the son-in-law of 
Mir Jafer, who had come 
to the neighlKiurhooii with 
in army, m search of ilie 
*ug]tt\e Nawab Siraj was 
-'aptuted with his family 
ind jewels The fallen 
prince imploied for his life, 
but his abject supplication 
was letuined with taunts 
and reproaches of persons, 
to whom, he would have 
iisdamed to speak a few 
lavs ago 

Mtr Jafar was holding 
pcret counsel with Clive, 
vhen the infoimation of 
siraj’s capture leached 
nm He heaied a Mgh ot 
ehef, and at onci* sent his 
'on, Miran, to bring the 
piisoner to the ntv Eight 
(iav^’ aftei he h,id left It. 
Mraj was broupht back to 
Murshidabad at about dead 
of night like a common 
man. and stood before Mir 
I.ifar in the very p.ilaee. 
where he had once niled as 
the absolute master of the 
milhon.s. It was, deemed 
langerous to giant him his 
'tfp Mir Jafar s cruel and 
brutal son Miran Vas 
secretly instructed to con¬ 
fine the Nawab at Jaffar- 
ganj. and then put him to 
death The task, which 
many reiected with indig¬ 
nation, was, at laat accept¬ 
ed by Muhammad Beg, a 
wretch nourished from his 
infancy on the favouis of 
AUwardi’s family. 

m 

T he sad end of the 
deposed Nawab. as 
describe by Ids contem¬ 


porary, Uhulam HusmtUt' 
seems to outdo the borrora 
of a Greek tragedy. It was 
night. As soon at Muham¬ 
mad Beg, who nuraed and 
fondled Biraj from his boy¬ 
hood entered, Siraj start^ 
up in alarm and asked, 
'Have you come to mur¬ 
der me’” The murderer 
having rt>plled m the aflfir- 
mative, the captive prepar¬ 
ed for his end by kneeling 
down and praying to Allah 
for the panion of his sins, 

Turning to Muhammad 
deg again, he said in a 
broken voice, “I see that I 
must die and thus atone 
for Hussain Knli's blood 
which J have shed” Hi« 
speech was cut short bv 
Muhammad Beg suddenly 
striking him down with 
his sword As the fallen 
luler of Bengal, Bihar and 
Onss .1 writhecl on the 
giound, the butchcT kept 
on slashing at him, and 
Siraj’s face, so famous 
throughout the country 
for Its youthful beauty, 
was terribly mangled 

“Enough — that ii 
enough I am done for— 
Hussain Kuli * thou art 
ivenged,” these were thi 
last words of the hapless 
Nawab. Then his \ olre wai 
cimetened foi ever in a pool 
of blood in that dark dun- 
geem of Murshidabad at thi 
age of 29 after reigning foi 
a year 

On the following mom- 
ifig, the mangled body ol 
the dethroned Nawab, 
thrown across the back of 
an elephant, was carried 
through the busy city, thus 
heralding the accession of 
the new Nawab Mir 
Jafar. When the elephant, 
with Siraj’s corpse on ft. 
was passing by his mother’s 
gate, a touching »:ene was 
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♦started. HIb mothat Anrina 
Begiun knew nothing «f 
the revolution, and enquir¬ 
ed as to the reason of the 
commotion outside. On 
hearing of the calamity, the 
poor lady forgot her dig* 
nity and ran out bare 
footed, distracted wltli, 
sorrow. Throwing herself 
on her son's mutilated body, 
she covered it with kisses 
and sat disconsolately beat¬ 
ing her forehead and breast 
in her miserable plight. 
Seeing the effect of the‘ 
scene on the multitude, the 
unfortunate princess was 
driven back by the agents 
of Mir Jafar into her houm 
with a good deal of barba¬ 
rous and needless violence. 
The murdered Nawab had 
his final resting place near 
his doted maternal grand 
father's tomb in li^ush 
Bagb. 

H ated and looked down 
upon by all though he 
■was, Siraj had one faith¬ 
ful mourner in Lutf-un- 
nisa. She with her infant 
daughter of four years, v'as 
banished to Dacca by Mir 
Jafar sometime in Decem¬ 
ber 1758, when? she was 
kept in c’onflnemeni for 
seven years. Even the 
slender allowance, which 
was ordered for her, was 
not paid regularly. Her 
haitlship and distress In the 
matter of food and other 
necessaries ot life, rendered 
hot Jife extremely misera¬ 
ble. It i\as through the 
influence ol Lord Clive, the 
Governor of Bengal, that 
she was released from her 
prison, and sent back to 
Murshidabad. 

' On her arrival at Murshi- 
dabad. Lutf-un-nisa sub¬ 
mitted an urzi (petition) 


in December 1766 titonkihg 
th» British OowEmment for 
her release and begging to 
be granted a subsistence 
allowance for herself and 
her daughter. It appears 
the Company settled on 
Lutf-un-nisa a n d her 
daughter an allowance of 
Rs. 600 a month for their 
support. The Begum 
received her first rude 
shock when her only daugh¬ 
ter lost her husband, Mir 
Asam Ali Khan. But fur¬ 
ther misfortunes were in 
store for her. Even her 
widowed daughter, the onlv 
prop of her life, died at 
the commencement of 1774, 
leaving behind her four 
daughter.«! of tender age 
The Ea.st India Company, 
in consideration of the 
family and the circumstan¬ 
ces of Lutf-un-nisa, gene¬ 
rously continued the allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 600!-, assigning 
Rs. 1001- for herself and 
Rs. 5001- for her grand 
daughters. On these oi- 
phans attaining their 
marriageable age, liUtf-un- 
nisa's monetary distres.- 
in(Tea.sed. She made ano 
ther petition in Manh 178T 
to the Governor-Gi“neral 
Lord Cornwallis praying 
for an adequate pension to 
enable her to pas.s The I’esl 
of her days in honour and 
dignity, but the same failed 
10 secure any relief of her 
misery. Once the belov’ed 
consort of the king of 
Bengal. Bihar and Orissa, 
.she had to eke out her exis¬ 
tent'.? on the paltf)' allow¬ 
ance of Rs. 100,- a month. 

A virtuous and a pious 
lady, loving and tender 
Lutf-un-nisa ever cherised 
the sweet memory of her 
lord, and turned down with 
scorn several proposals of 
marriage after the d^ath of 
her husband. On one occa¬ 
sion, her reply to her suitor 



was that a persM, tiMd to 
rtde an elephant, could not 
stoop to ride a donkey. She 
vraa placed in chenge of 
Khush Bagh cemetry, on 
the right bank of title 
Bhagirathi, <;>pposlte Moti 
.Ihil at Murshidabad. 
Nawab Aliwardi Khan and 
his favourite grandson 
Siraj lie buried here side 
by side. Lutf-un-nisa used 
to receive Rs. 305]- per 
month for the maintenance 
of the readers of the Holy 
Quran, and the Charity 
kitchen, and other expen¬ 
ses connected with their 
grave. She frequented the 
tomb of her husband and 
for many years engaged 
Muslim priests to say pra¬ 
yers there. She would 
often strew flowers on the 
earth covering his last re¬ 
mains. It is said, she 
breathed her last in Nov¬ 
ember 1730, while in the 
act of adoration at her 
husband’s grave. She sur¬ 
vived her hu.sband for 34 
vear.s and lies interred bv 
his side in the Khush Bagh 
(the garden of Happiness), 
which IS still extant and 
proclaims the unshaken 
fidelity of Lutf-un-nisa to 
her lord. 

The careful study of 
The lives of the Begums of 
Bengal in general, and 
Lutf-un-nisa In particular, 
cominee the truth of the 
words of the poet, which 
keeps ringing in our 
hearts.— 

“The boaat of HeroUryit 
the -pomp of Power, 

And ntl that Beauty, att 
that Wealth e’er 
9ove, • 

Awaits alike the ' 
inevUable howrf 

The paths of lead 
bwt to tJiO pftirtV'.' 
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Chartphart Dance (lerfo nnanee by Kvynaone'^e —Pboto \\ nter. 


Thrilling 


WCE and music 
It IS tightIv sciid 
niiioi the tul- 
tuial hetiuige of a 
nation t.)f na <ount!\ is 
this axiom .'O tiue as of 
India FPthdps it j<? tiuei 
still of the backvkdtd ai *as 
like Kumaon 
When one ronsidets the 
lirh and iigorous folk 
dances ot Kumaon, the m- 
(xmgrultv of dubbing the 
legion “backward” as is 
done in common parlance, 
becomes obvious Kumaon 
can boast of folk dances, 
famed foi then lultuie, 
grace and tilt 
The dances, like the folk 
songs, ate expressive ot 
their ^oys and sorrows and 
are mvariably woven round 
the tempo of dally routine 
in the villages. Breath¬ 
taking sceftk* wealth and 
the grinding poverty ot the 


dances of 

By P. S. SETHI 

jieople haiq pio\ided a f,is- 
(initiiig theme (oi these 
(kttues ('liionK poveits 
has (I'mietl them i -.haie in 
the good things ot life hut 
a bounteous Ndtme has 
paith compensated them 
h\ mgiaining in thc-m the 
lo\e ot naluie, dance and 
niu^.u The toiling lull folk 
seek clhersion iioni the pio- 
sdit routine of lite bv Mag 
ing these dances 
The famous (Ihasii ai i 
Dame’ is expiessiie ot the 
joi of haul lahoui The 
hill women trudg" long clis- 
tonces to cut glass toi the 
foddei of theh c.ittle Thov 
go In groups, smging and 
dancing, to keep theinseh es 
in tune with Nature In 
the Gliasivan danc", clif- 
fpient aspects of gui'j-*- 
cutting are delineated by 
gestutes which are .iccom- 
pamed by songs, muting 

<• 


Kumaon 


the village maidens to Join 
tlieni in woik Sweet 
music, the ih>thimc sway 
of the hoclv and the move¬ 
ment ot *he nmible lingers 
against the hackdiop of the 
llimakivan sceiiciv make 
the dance iidlessl> tasci- 
natiiig 

The Chowliva oi sword 
dance is popiilai in the hills 
of Kumaon SupposeU to 
be a le-tnal dame, it is 
staged mosth at the marri¬ 
age ceienionies of Rajputs*. 
The swoid dame is a sui- 
\ival ol the times when 
biide'' used to be* abducted 
at ihc ixunt ot swotd and 
married Although this 
antiquated custom of ab¬ 
ducting brides and maiiv- 
ing them is no longer pre¬ 
valent the Chowliva dance 
is still jM'rformed dunng 
lesthnls and niaiiiages 
Ttvo pail s of tiantets with 
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drawn swords, in colourful 
attu'es, make the vanguard 
of a marriage procession. 
They are followed by drum¬ 
mers and Uumpetens The 
dancers hold aloft a i*ed 
flag, the symbol oi danger. 
11 the bride is not given m 
marriage to the bride¬ 
groom, the red flag signi¬ 
fies that a battle would 
ensue. 

When the marriage party 
reaches the bride’s house, 
a warm welcome awaits 
them The bride’s father 
waves a white flag and 
av'erts a threatened fight to 
win the bride The move¬ 
ments in this dance are 
subtler and graceful. 

The Chanchari dance has 
popular appeal because of 
the colouiful costumes of 
the dancers The whole 
atmosphere Is scented with 
rose and colour and echoe.s 
with gay abandon of the 
dancers and their music and 
the thunderous applause of 
the audience. The dance Is 
performed in a circle One 
half of the circle is formed 
by men and the other by 


Chowliya Dan ce of Kumaon 

women At the centre sits 
the drummer with two 
assistants who play on 
quaint instrument alter¬ 
nately. 

The drummer, who is 
also the director of the 
dance, sings and directs the 
dancers according to the 


stanza, which is sung in a 
chorus The audience goes 
into raptures over the sub¬ 
tlety and rhythm of the 
dance and rears approval at 
regular intervals The 
dance attracts a laige audi¬ 
ence dunng raelas and 
fairs. 
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so MANY MOUTHS 


fcr^HE Rhon of the 
old Eng- 

KTMhsh economist. Dr. 

Malthus, still haunts 
the world. The popula¬ 
tion projections, if things 
go on as they are going, 
exceed the gloomy predic¬ 
tions of the British Cleric 
made around 180U. 

No matter how success¬ 
fully the world agricultural 
productivity is increased, a 
time is sure to come when 
there will not be enough 
food for all. Demogra¬ 
phers have calculated 
that at the pfeent giowth 
late, the World population 
will hit the 7000 million 
mark by 2000 A.D. That Is, 
in another 00 years th'* 
world population will be 
rioubled. 

The twin avenues open 
for the Governments of 
different countries is to in¬ 
crease food production and 
to curb the population e,x- 
plosion. None can deny, 
the urgency of family plan¬ 
ning, but the results ob¬ 
tain^ so^far are not very 
heart-wanning. Many of 
the countries have failed to 
appreciate the enormity of 
the problem and as a result 
most of them have yet to 
implement birth control 
programmes vigorously. 

It is no wonder that by 
2000 A.D., migration to 
planets, where conditions 
are favourable for human 
habitation, would become 
a usual affair. Or the U.N 
might become so powerful 
as to Qompel the U.S.S.R 
and the tl.S* to accom¬ 
modate millions df land 


By TARUN GANGULY 

hungry peasants from 
China, India or South East 
Asia. 

But all these seem to be 
utopian predelictions from 
the present decade The 
best we can do is to limit 
the family and increase the 
.igncultural production 
manifold. 

On the face of things, it 
can be said that the world 
today does not have a 
maior food shortage. Some 
ot the countries are produc¬ 
ing more than their needs 
and others can live on im¬ 
ports from them Ma<?.s 
staivation can still he pre¬ 
vented m India or China by 
huge Imports liom th? II S , 
Canada or Australia But 
in the long uin thesp sur¬ 
plus (ountiies might iall 
short of production to meet 
requuenients of the pwiile 
in othei paits of th' p.irth. 

We already 1 now the list 
of DCs the developing coun¬ 
tries must follow to im¬ 
prove their production 
They must have fertiliser 
plants, should give more 
stress on agriculture in 
their devel<q>ment plans, 
etc. Otherwise, famines, 
ca.ses of mhluutrition, so¬ 
cial and political upheaval, 
stiflliu? of ■'iconomic deve¬ 
lopment anff gtmeral tunn- 
oll, etc., wfil follow. 

It may sound paradoxi¬ 
cal but before the last 
Great Wgrw-most of the 
food importing countries 
including India and South 
East Asii were food ex¬ 
porters. The balant^e sud¬ 
denly mgde an about-turn 


during the war. And now 
these countries can survive 
only on Imports. The 
Philippines or Thailand 
have made spectacular pro¬ 
gress in rice production- 
hut they include only a 
fraction of the population 
of the developing world 
from Cairo to Jakarta, 

In recent times, the situa¬ 
tion aggravated after the 
United States began distri¬ 
buting its huge farm sur¬ 
plus. Maybe the pro¬ 
gramme had something to 
do with the internal prob¬ 
lem of America’s food sur¬ 
plus, or mavlie the U S. 
Government humanely felt 
for the siaivlng peojile this 
side of the Pacific, the 
‘h’ood for I’eaoe’ programme 
led to mor*' evil than good. 
Many cif the Kungiy lands, 
nirlucling India went more 
for iiidustnal planning at 
the ecjst of agneulture. 
The Programme assured a 
sure market for the US, 
food surplus—-but it prov¬ 
ed bankrupt by the end of 
the la.st year By Decem¬ 
ber, 1900, the United 
States were surplus only 
in cotton and tobacco, 
neither of which are edi¬ 
ble. 

Meanwhile India and a 
number of other countries, 
owing to over dependance 
on imported lood, had lost 
initiative in agriculture. 
And the drought for two 
consecutive vears—expos¬ 
ed the futility of the pro¬ 
gramme so far India was 
concerned and the tragical 
point of no return the In- 
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afrtcultuw had 
' ched. ' 

' In this regard 1S61 «a<i 
be described as the wafer- 
shed in World food pro¬ 
duction when the earth 
ate more than it produced. 
Kver .since, the human 
race is eating more than It 
grew and is getting hun¬ 
grier. 

The readers’ attention 
may be drawn to a news 
item published a few 
months back, in which it 
was slated that the agri¬ 
cultural acreage in the 
ITnited Stales would be in¬ 
creased to feed the hungry 
mouths elsewhere. The 
idea behind is not very 
laudable ffom our point of 
view as It indicates conti¬ 
nued dependence. But 
none can give a guarantee 
that the foodgrains pro¬ 
duction In the United 
States, Canada or Austra¬ 
lia can be stepped up 
enough to feed the hungry 
world. Russia and China 
have seldom any surplus 
for export and the Indian 
agriculture is still to go a 
long way to be self suffi¬ 
cient. 

Leaving the low tragedy 
and black drama of the 


the statistiotaiy;, 
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1966 ihe worid food pro;- 
ductionN did .not inccfas^e 
from tligt In 1^65.} fitat 
there were nearly 6fe mil¬ 
lion more mouths to feed. 
And if the present popula¬ 
tion trend continues the 
well-fed countries will 
have to feed 200 million 
more mouths by 1980. To 
boot, the under-nourished 
countries will have one 
billion more population by 
then. 

But then what’s the • 
solution ? 

Reiterating our old stand, 
it can be said, all tropical 
lands and tbs non-troplcal 
lands may vastly improve 
their food production by 
adopting the advanced me¬ 
thods of farming The over¬ 
crowded countries should 
.seriously take to birth con¬ 
trol. And both the steps 
should be taken immedia¬ 
tely. 

The steps suggested are 
easier said than adopted. 
Their successes depend on 
so many factors including 
the system of Government, 
the land tenure system and 
a host of other things. 



3s 'for nmur foods 
■by;’'dtentistB--- 
iafm:|ng of s^. 

'laj^'-'^sbale ' 'Of 

l>lankton (fi^-fee^); jfcbe 
protienisation oi oil, -etc. 
But all these require huge 
sums for research and 
development which the 
hungry countries can lU 
afford. 

In the meantime, re¬ 
search or no re¬ 
search, people In famine 
areas in this country have 
experimented with all 
sorts of green vegetations. 
They have eaten green 
leaves, tested roots, and 
have received nourish¬ 
ment from hitherto un¬ 
heard of leafy things. Tn 
some places rodents have 
provided hearty meals to 
the hungry poor. 

The spectre of Dr. Mal- 
thus is still haunting the 
world. Hi.s dismal fore¬ 
casts of an overpopulated 
world racked by starvation, 
disease and ■war, were in 
the main stalled off for one 
and a half centuries by the 
advent of the great pro¬ 
ductive capacity of the 
Industrial revolution. As 
things look now, that was 
only a delay. 
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Bi MIRS BANER/EE 


HEN nnwanied eye*; 
are windowing into 
your room curtain 
the window. It is 
sense of privacy that inspired 
the idea of drawing curiaius, in 
the beginning, nobody knows 
when, or ro present the .sun 
glare, dust and w'tnd. They l.ady 
Curtain has become a part ot 
tite liousehold and nobiKty can 
fliink of interior decoration 
without her Itelp, She is an un¬ 
avoidable ntember in a team nl 
matching bed covers, pdlow 
cases,, sofa tops, lamp shades 
and the like. 

lady Curtain is a sweet look¬ 
ing modest thing, very obedient 
to orders—the most unassuming 
partner in your room. She can 
make your room cool tn sum¬ 
mer and bright i|i winter. Ask 
her to. work in a small room 
and $he will make the walls 
recede from your shoulders with 
her gray gather. If you are 
Worried about an atkward niche 
gaping at you. inform her. She 
will spread herself on it and 
wipe it out. The best parr of it 
is lhat she always occupies a 
backseat without a grumble. 
Her only request is that one 
must respect her sensitivity and 
treat her sympathetically. 

Let us start with the pre- 
.sumption that we have agree- 
nwut on the point that the 
rootlis, we live i« reflect our 
personality and in the process 
the rooms themselves wear a dis. 
tinct personality, each of them, 
according to the utility. Unless 
we agree m this vifal point the 
whole rase in favour of Udy 
Citrtain will fall into pieces. 
Having agreed on the need (4 


room personality and also the 
difl^ering nature of room perso¬ 
nality the primary task is to de¬ 
termine the look of a room. 

There are no hard and fast 
rules as to how you should 
dworaic your rooms with cur¬ 
tains. In fact, It stiuarely de¬ 
pends u|X)n your astheiK sense 
and taste. Some people like 
bold roloiirs. siKldeiil) throwing 
lip. some like sober ones efl'ort- 
lessly matching the background 
walls. From the iwiut of view' 
of layout also there are no rigid 
rules. A curtain mav be hung 
right from under the pelmets in 
order to t'over a window or a 
glass-paned door. It ran be in 
two pieces or one. Ihe curtain 
may be intended to cover only 
half of the window leaving open 
space at top and bottom for 
light and fresh air. Here again 
ir can be bisected into two- All 
the curtains in a rooiu may be 
of one and the same colour or 
ran lie alternated with another 
shade. • 

As soon as you think of cur¬ 
tains, three things must coin¬ 
cide! funds, iniagination and 
asthetic sease* Neither of the 
three shouH^im allowed to over- 
strip the other, otherwise, either 
the work irili be half-done or 
lopsided or^'up as an exhibi- 
tioh of aRythiiljg but taste. In 
order to keep you m perfect 
balance yjetu t^ould be discrimi¬ 
nating enough, to criticise your 
own selectimts it* the light of 
the varied; tastes of outside visi¬ 
tors to your room. Remember' 
every guest coming to your 
house w# Invarial^ setutinize 
your xbrnsi and judge your taste 

M 


by the look of your home as yea 
do in rase of others. 

If you have sufficient fundf 
the problem becomes very 
simple, just look up the tele- 
pluiue direitury and dial the 
number of an interior decorator 
and buy a good design. The 
problem si arts only when you 
liave to do if on your own. But 
it IS a far greater pleasure to do 
It yourself because you will 
derive a kind of creative satis- 
lactioii which you cannot buy. 

To begin, you should critical¬ 
ly see examine as many taste¬ 
fully decorated rooms as you 
can. Call on your friends, 
observe minutely, analyse the 
colour .scheme, the shape and 
material of their curtains and 
then try to sort out the good 
points and bad. Having done 
that you should sit down with 
a w'aier colour set borrowed 
from your son’s school kit and 
paint parches of colours. See 
for yourself which colour 
matches with the other, lodge 
for yourself the beauty of the 
cuiitrasting colours and elimi¬ 
nate the fighting ont^- Think, 
whether you like a iotid patch 
or soothing red. Well, if it i« 
red then which .shade do you 
prefer? Crims&n, purple of the 
brick red ? These types of ex¬ 
periments will give you a 
colour scheme of your ow n 
choice and to others it will 
speak about your temperament. 
While designing a colour scheme 
you should see that the colour 
of the curtain does not make a 
window a revolting patch. 

Now go our for shopping. 
While hunting for the material, 
you should try to remain a$ 
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near as possible to the colour 
sihdiic <level«iJttl by you* Cftn 
you do that I Ntnt«! often ttUii 
not you will find it aintosr lui 
possible to get tlie shade whidi 
exactly inatihes youi loloiir 
sihtnit I’eihaps the one which 
male Ins difiers in the niatenal 
and texture with the othcis 
aelected. You may csen come 
to a stage when yotii whole 
acheme is topsyturvy. Do not 
get di&touragecL 


Wjiy dh ym «H<it Ih 

vom expod'^ 3^ *•*''** 

come afiws lovely iWe^. yptt 
leluttajitly retectro. Wlt*« ot 
your too stiict adhermrt to 
youi own coloui scheme, wha* 
about the ecoiwnmcal material 
with good ttxtuie w'hith you 
wanted to buy oi the checks or 
the punts you adoied. Let tis 
also be leaiistR, because avail¬ 
ability of material at the right 
price IS of the essence. 


$0 mafef » IWSftttl 
sdlteme on the tfiOt W 
the shop-keeper to give m 
nny sample p»ces. Com* wdt 
home and design Wotnet 
sctieme witji the help or avail* 
able iiiatetial. That shopld be 
the final one. Now it is easy, 
Hieasiiie yoiii windows and 
doois buy the stuff, tailor 
them and let the Lady Curtatp 
Stan her job. 
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Occult remedies against 

snake-1 

By AB/JS'IBHUSHAN GHOSH 


ttrail flE piimitne ni.in 
Wf d >. < onipletfly 

helpless befmo the 
sutHen att uk of the rlCdlh- 
(ledUnt? nptiU The\(iV 
Bengali expiossion Sitix 
Kheyeihhe (liteialK the 
snake has eaten), used m 
the case ol a '•nakf-lnte, 
conveys the idea <»t 
uttet horroi and ineMta- 
bilitv ot (leaih geiuidlly 
associated with it 

However. in his own 
Wd^ the piimiti\e nuni 
invented some “temedn' 
against snake-btti* Ttddi- 
lions di® haid \nd so, still 
these “sine (UTe<-’ ate 
fondly and .issuUiosnly 
adhered to even in lesiron- 
sible quarters A entuai 
btvrdy of these siwailed 
remedies will nituiallv be 
of immense inteipsi 

All the occult remedies 
against snake-bilo ina^ be 
broadly tlassified under 
three rategones ( 1 ) Mart 
lia ( 2 ) Manval Rite^ .ind 
('») Dunija-Guna 01 

course, in piattiic iv' 
clear-cut dflsttnttion is 
made, often two of these, 
or all the tbrw together 
are resorted to m cunng a 
snake-bite 

* The occbH remedv pm 
itcfllcnc^e ts monfut It js 
an or alvcrbose she and 
Mmplv oinnipoi<'nt No¬ 
thing can Stand against it 
A mere chanting of a few 


woids—majoidv of v’huh 
ai e meanintdcss j \ gons— 
will make the suake-poi- 
s(in however v indent 
ilee like .1 d tit mg at row “ 

The prison nttoimg man- 
itd is Celled Ihc Offtu 
(< soil ^st^ o) (Itiiini and is 
\iiv iiuKh u voted Oipe- 
cnllv m the lOLintiv-siUe 

\n .inahsis of ’ irlous 
siiakc-manlui^ diows two 
in tin (haiartondif ^ -fnd, 

III .11 (lent and (m]ih.t(n, 
flrnte Ih.il the I'oi on 

nil’ll "o d’lil (‘(o'ldlv 
immtioning of the n tines 
ol --riinc of the natural 
cm mics of snakes 

The primlthe mind conld 
not well undeistand Ihe 
difTcienros between wish 
tnd tic Iron To his simjile 
imaginative mind wishwaa 
tction This IS, in short, 
the genesis of a mavtra In 
snake-mantras, we find « 
strong desire that the 
poison must go Ai' 
ardent desire that the 
jtnison must go was iden¬ 
tical to the primitive mmd 
that the po«km was gone 
That Is whv often the very 
expression that "there Is 
no poison in the victim’'' 
fiodv" itself, emphatfcallv 
and repeatedly fokh 
construed to be a manlia. 

In some mantras, this 
human wish that the poi¬ 
son must go Is rdiftforceu 


with the "oidc’*" of Bftfl- 
htin (liUiiIK who lakc'S 
avvav the i>oi on) —anotlicr 
n.imc foi the snake-goddess 
M in.i'ha 

Then ihr'rc are some 
n.itni il (‘nrmies of snakes 
—\i7 mongoose peacock 
(it P’ irlit illv in all th** 
nikemmiia' the* names 
of ,it lPia«t some of these 
animviN .ne invariably re« 

1 ited 

1 he pi imitivc man. help- 
It'sv! as he was, was deadly 
.ifi lid of his enemies So 
It w'as hut n itui >1 for him 
to think that the very 
111 ferine of the names Of 
cn.ikc's "nemies would 
make the snake-venom Or 
for fhr mailer of that the 
snake itself tikes to Its 
heels as it weie 

Verv often the wordings 
of the Manila ate mingled 
wifh obsxene word.s and 
not unoften when being 
uttered .itcompanfed by 
obscene gestures. 

Obsccnltv is repulsive. 
Often uttering obscenei 
words is the onlv wav out 
(or a weak man to satisfy 
his grudge against a 
powerful enemv In his 
(‘Ogerness to diive away 
venom from the victim’s 
body, Ibe Ojha often be¬ 
comes stark naked to put 
It to shame a.s it were. 
Staring at the sky, as if 
venom personified is there, 
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the Ojha continues his 
obscene words and gesti* 
culatlon. 

Sometimes the Ojha 
need not even see the vic¬ 
tim. On hearing that a 
person Ims been bitten by 
a snake, he immediately 
runs up the roof of his hut 
and sitting there with a 
loud voice utters filthv 
words 

In curing a snake-bite 
case, so man^ manual rites 
ipraknya) ate resorted to. 
that it w sunplv impossible 
to discu.ss all of them h**'’e 
Only the more pievalent 
ones are noted 

There is a ritual in 
which violent slappings 


{Chapado) are given to 
the victim’s back. Merely 
by slapping, the poison, it 
is believed, will simply 
evaporate. , 

This .slapping is not 
necessarily to be adminis¬ 
tered on the victim’s body. 
Often it is given on the 
face of the person whc» 
first breaks the news of 
snake-bite to the Ojfui. This 
slapping IS \crv violent 
and one slapping i.s Im*- 
lieved to cure the Mctim—■ 
though this slapping has 
nothing to do with the 
latter. It is interesting to 
know that the peison who 
breaks the news of snake¬ 
bite to the Olfta is strictly 
enjoined not to speak ex¬ 
plicitly of snake-bite but of 


katefrfftna (bite wmmdlf fdc 
othetwise, the idapping 
will have no effect. Hy 
katagha the Ojha will auto* 
matically understand that 
it is a case of anake-bite. 

Perhaps it is needles-s to 
explain that the slapping 
ritual is only a symptoma¬ 
tic action. The usual 
practice of rubbing the 
bitten part to drive away 
poisonous blood has given 
use to this sort ot sympto¬ 
matic action 

Then there is another 
ritual called ‘leading the 
hand, ihat ehalan). The 
Ojhn (or some other person 
chosen to be fit by the 
Ojhu\ keeps his right palm 
attached to the ground 
some cubits avray from the 
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victim. Then he very 
alowly moves it towardb 
the victim. After some 
time he draws away his 
patm and places it again 
on the spot from which, he 
originally started. The 
process is repeated. It ib 
believed that by this simple 
ritual the venom is bound 
to get out of the victim’s, 
body. This ‘leading the 
hand’ Is also a symptoma¬ 
tic action. 

•Leading the Coin le' 
(comt-e Chalan) is ano¬ 
ther important ntual Thiee 
Cou^ms aie banctified 
with mantras and then 
they are made to fetch the 
snake which ha.<3 inflicted 
the bite. The snake is 
forced to mum with these 
co-wnes stuck on its bud^ 
and to draw out the poison 
again by sucking on the 
place of the loimer bite 
’Then the snake vomits the 
poison, taken from the 
victim’s bod's, into a cup 
of milk placed before it 
Of course, these aie all 
nonsense. 

Being confronted b\ the 
modem scientific outlook. 
It is often asserted. ‘'Well 
granted," there is no man- 
ha. But, what about the 
draeifO-Qiom The effic/i^v' 
oi drai ijH'qurm t4in ‘Sftvir 
be denied ” •' 

The woid draiya^ma 
really means meciico-che- 
mical in«perties inbergnt 
m an object. 'But in popu¬ 
lar parlance, the wegd is 
used in the sense of occult 
properties of a thing. Ac¬ 
tually the'particular thing 
does not posses those pro¬ 
perties; they exist only in 
imagination of the credu¬ 
lous persems. 

Meny planl-rooti, gene¬ 
rally itkaoern «s eniike<<’ 


roots, are believed to pos¬ 
sess pi-opertles to countei- 
act the effects of snake- 
lenom But all these roots 
have been tested in the 
laboratoiy, and none of 
them has been found to 
possess such powca. 

Ar to the ongin of this 
belief, it may be noted that 
majority of these plant- 
roots moie or less re¬ 
semble the snake in i ex¬ 
pect of Its zigzag winding 
To the piimitne mind 
siniilai things aie consi- 
deied to lie con elated 
with one anothei in some 
wav OI other These* 
plaiit-inotb seem to lesein- 
blc snakes so they niUbt 
have the power to counlei- 
act snake-venom 

Sometimes the slightly 
nifised anub of a cock iin- 
detai hed is put on the 
place of the snako-bitc it 
IS fiimlv believed that the 
lock will draw out thiough 
the contraction of its anub- 
muscles the venom from 
the victim’s body. It one 
(ock dies, anothei one is 
put fheie The ptocebS is 
ispeated till no coik dies 

This belief is widelv 
sliatcd bv the educated 
peopl'* alsp, Bui it hab no 

i ■' 

if theie be anv 
possfl»iliiy of the cenk's 
blood coming in touch with 
the victim’s* tajen by the 
tpiraer’a *<168111^ it may at 
best be assumed that there 
IS btffl venom in the 
victim’s body. 

What IS euphemistically 
called the “poison-stone" 
believed to draw in venom 
tirnn the victim’s body 
W'hen priesfied against the 
bitten spot. js 

Ml ' 


Majority of the so-ealled 
poison-stones are nothing 
but punice*stDnes. These 
stones, IV lien completely 
dry, may suck a little quan¬ 
tity ot water, spilled oyer 
It. This phenomenon has 
possibly given rise to the 
belief that the so-called 
poison-stone may draw 
poison from the victim’s 
body. t 

Eating an earthworm is 
believed to cure snake-bite. 
The earthworm is general¬ 
ly put in a plantain and 
then taken m. , 

But the earthworm ha<i 
no lurative value ^gainst 
snake-bite The belief may 
be tiaced to the fact that 
the mongoose very often 
eat earthwoims—and the 
mongoose is falselv believ¬ 
ed to be immune from the 
snake-bite 


All said—a pertinent 
que.stion still remains. Why 
aie all these quack reme¬ 
dies so pievalent though 

basis ’ This is mawiy due 
to out ignoiance of the 
actual nature of snake-brte. 
In our Country out of bun¬ 
dled cases of snake-bite, 
only twenty cases of bite 
ai p hv snakes i*eallv 
dangeious to man, that » 
bv hnakcjh who«ie b#^ may 
be fatal to man Again, 
out of tfehese twenty • cases 
of bite only halt its number 
prove fatal, .lit, short, 
ninety cases of sftrite-bite 
out of hundred mAy be 
cured either ■without treat¬ 
ment or with slight treat¬ 
ment It » in theae cases 
that the quack remedies 
come into picture and are 
dubbed effective and suc¬ 
cessful. Add to this of 
course the Inumerable 
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The Puja in old Calcutta 



T is di'flicult tc» assert 
as to when and 
by whom tlie Diirga 
Puja in auiunin was in¬ 
troduced in Bengal. However, 
it is believed that the Durga 
Puja was first jxtpularised by 
Maharaja Krishnachandra Ray 
<4710-1781) ot Navadwip, the 
doyen ot old Bengali barons, 
about the middle of the i8ih 
century. 

Calcutta and its immediate 
environs were the chief centres 
od,Durga Puja in those days. 
In Calcutta tlie Puja used to be 
celebrated with uncoinmon en¬ 
thusiasm and glamour. In nar¬ 
rating the Puja festivities .,in 
Calcutta of 181 >, the Asiaiic- 
lournal of Lcmdoii wrote : “ I he 
festival of the Ooorga Puja is 
now celebrating with all the 
usual concomitants of daiimur. 
tinsel and glare. The houses oi 
the wealthier Bengalees arc 
thrown open for the reception oi 
every class of the inhabitants ol 
this great city; and tlie hospita- 
. lity so generally displayed is 
worthy of every praise which it 

is in our power to bestow." 

Most of the elite of the city 
used to keep an open house 
^jdusing tbe.Pujas, and among 
theip the names of the Rajahs 
Rajicrishna and Gopinath Deb 
of Sobhabazar, Gopimohan 
Thgore, Raja Ramchaiulra Ray, 
Nijbnani Mallik, Madhusudan 
Sanph Guruprasad Basil, Rani 
Rasnmani of fanbazar and 
Asutosh Deb, arc worth men¬ 
tioning.' 

.Dancii. music, food ahd drinks 
formed >he principal attraction 
. of this pittla- Mostly the Mus- 
Hini/^ancm were very popular, 
hilt regret was general/WheiiV as 
ift- .iSio. the Maharram having 
co^cided with;: the, 

. dancing " women could 

Among d3n.<ieuses 
demand vrat Niklice 
ir' ■.. ' ■ 
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and Ashroum: others less laiiious 
were Begum Jan, llingul Fy/ 
Biix, and Zeenut who came 
train Banatas. 

Tile l’u)a, coupled with the.se 
aitra. Mons. used to draw full 
houses oi appreciative quests— 
both Indian and European. In 
1829 Lord Bentinck, the Gover¬ 
nor-General, Lord Combernicre 
the Commander-in-Chicl ’ and 
uthcr top-ranking i-ifictab at¬ 
tended a Puja tunaion at the 
Sobhabaziir Ra|ba(i and spent 
almost the whoie nigin there. 
Earlier, when the illustrious 
Nabakrishna held court 10 the 
same house, his Pii|a attests in 
eluded such (jersonaliies as 
Robert Clive and Warren Ha.st- 
ings. 

Oiher paraphcrnalias of this 
Puja included caritatufes, im- 
proniptu iinisical contests 
(Kobir l.arai), CliaiKli Gan 
(land of Chandi) and Yairas 
(arena tbeatres> and. in their 
spacious courtyards gatlier the 
enure community, irrespective 
ol caste, da.ss or creed, freely 
partaking of the joys provided 
by them. 

By far the best and most 
tairlifiil acaiunt of the Puja 
cchl-rations in mid-iqth century 
(Jalcutla is provided by Kalipra 
S.11 na .Sinha, the brilliani social 
commentator, in his cla.ssic 

Tiootuin Pyanchar - Naksa” 
(Skclchcs by an Owl), 

which has been described by a 
contemporary reviewer as "ex¬ 
quisite -and inimitable sketches 
of Calcntta society” that “would 
not, we advisedly say, di.shon- 
our the genius of a Swift or 
Dickens,” Those were the days 
wlim age-ofd drums and conch- 
shells were isupplemenicd by 
English bands, ahd sandwiches 
and cofiee—if ooi drinb even 
more stiimiliMjnf^Mivem somf*-, 
times tnchll^ aiiw^ oflCritigs 
ro ikf "Educated/' 




young Bengal," the author feRt 
us, went so far as to vrvwn the 
image w'-:i a bonnet of . Parisian 
iiyie. One reads ot curious 
anoinahes between the old and 
new, el dandies displaying their 
wealth and pundits in poverty 
,tnd bazars replete with iroporr- 
ed trinkets and—-that least 
ii'nl’hlr part of ihf cer.moaies— 
‘.•niments of goats" ur.saai- 
lice. 

Hut there w •.» another side to 
the picture, aaJ another, and * 
more renous cifcct of the im¬ 
pact with Euripe. The age of 
K.-t,:prasanna w,is ,>tso the time 
when Bankimrhandra, ifie first 
graduate oi Calcutta University, 
made Dutga .* symiKil ot Mother 
India, giving tfie wiidK proce¬ 
dure a novel political ir-terpre* 
t,i>i''n. Nauon<iliMo. newly 
.istir in India, iciind a voice and 
(.s;/.essioii in s A-ng of 
“Bandc Maiaram” — autires.sed 
lo “Durga the Motherland”—a 
song which aclcd so gcrtnmally* 
as a |Hiv.c'rtul insptr.nioii in the 
luici' history of Bei^-it and the 
whole ot India. 

Tlie Hootum’s description of 
the Puja starting from, (he last: 
l,-\v hoc lie days before the I’uja 
till the day of ‘bisarj-an' (im¬ 
mersion) is quite *engihy and 
extremely interesting. He starts 
off by calling attention (o the 
wild pre-Puja day.s, the- general 
dm and bustle in the narrow, 
uust-iaden streets, the myriads 
oi mushroom paveniept stalls 
which, in their unaccustomed 
air of cleanliness, look tike 
"crows ill the winter.'' The 
ilineranr pedlars loudlv hawk 
a vast number of cheap and 
Useful articles and the image- 
mekers from Krishnagur jostle, 
as (hey .still dq, in the mtllmg 
.crowds. . 

t AsW'" , , . ’ ' ^ 

'Things reach a peak, Mootum 
conftniiies,, cm the morumg ql! 



THE PUJX IN OID CALCUTTA 


|he Panchami day of the Puja 
Conici doners and tlonsts hase 
a tniiig time meeting ciisio 
mtis oideis At street comers 
dmmiiiers as now, ixai on then 
diums dying tu adutt cusdi 
mers. Portcis art in shoit sup 
ply and (lurge double then 
usual lates The an is sur 
ihaiged ssith strains of haunt 
uiglv hea util 111 Agamani songs 
pciioimed on the Shcnai, the cx> 


quisitc Indian flute. Ihe pic¬ 
ture IS one oi undiluted gaiety, 
ot happy (hiidicn and adults 
disponing themselves in uevs 
tlolhes. 

The Saptami night, a moic 
tornial oriasion, is a full-fledged 
I’uiaday, vsheu the mastei of 
the house lu wtiiih the Puia is 
being telebiated sits m state, 
teceiscs guests and visitors in a 
spacious, well-lighted room dc 


lorattd in the height of taste, 
With all the easy amiabthtiel of 
an affluent age, and hnaliy at 
9 00 P.M, signallt'd by a time- 
gun hum the foil, be (the mas- 
tei of the house) shows signs of 
resdventss, because he must 
uow icdit inio his sanctum in 
order lu ditss up ioi the inesit- 
ahlc naudhes that aie awaiting 
his command to begin. 

Out in the iity, Hontum 
(oniinues to say, on the dusty 
nanuw siieeis, packed tight 
with Mghtsceis, hoiscnirawn 
catuages with candle-lamps 
nuke iutilc attempts to cut out 
a (Icai path ol progiess. And 
deep into the night iii eseiy 
open space, under inipiovised 
shades and awnings people cn- 
ioy music or yatras. 

Ihc last clay of the Piiia 
begins oil a sad note as the air 
i> Idled with tunes ol the pall¬ 
ing Vi)aya songs In those 
days most of the images in Cal¬ 
cutta weie consigned to the 
waters of the Canges by it in 
the inoining Othets wete 
paraded lound the streets, being 
earned on the shouldeis ol men 
and acconipauicd by a militaiy 
baud, flags am] mounted guaids, 
all syiitbuis of a living, cailouitui 
aiic. On the iivei danceiv pet- 
louned end vuigcis sang ou lov¬ 
ing buatv along the bank. 

Iheieaftci the immersion of 
the image, taiiulKs and iieigh- 
bouis met and exchanged the 
felicitations of “Vi|aya’—undei 
the light of the tenth moon, ten- 
det and meanmgtiil with Silence, 
a silence sad but soothittg after 
the days of strenuous enjoy¬ 
ment. Rancours vsere foigot- 
ten—at any rate foi the time 
being—and ftiendsbips streng¬ 
thened or testoicd. Love and 
kindliness briefly gained ground 
over jealousies and family fetlds. 
and on all hogiely things and 
ihembers of the family' women 
sprinkled the '>ater of peace.’' 
And thus ended in tho»^ days 
thtt. great amiijal sooo'rdtfgmus 
ftsttval of the Btgilialecs ki Caii* 
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Conceptions of Indian 
Presidency 

By Prof. BHASKAR CHANDRA DAS 


Brn HE indtitutmn of 
^ Ri Piesiden(\ h«»sbeen 
UM called as an inno\a> 
tion In the Con«iti- 
tutjon of India But the 
beginning of Pie^ideniial 
Goveinment was made din¬ 
ing the hegenion% of ihi 
East India Company Tndi.i 
throughout het hi‘fon had 
been a(fU«ilomed to Monai 
<h\ Lien duiing the 
Biitish rule, there was a 
King-Flmpeior of India 
whose Vueiov uiled thi^ 
lountn In the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembh also the 
r|uestion of Kingship was 
laised Piime M'nislei 
Nehiu pointed out that 
though Monarchy was a 
convenient institution it 
was difficult to find out a 
Monarch for India Being 
a republic India cannot 
have a heieditaiv King A 
Monai chv and a Republif 
I'^piesent pohtual ex¬ 
tremes A sovereign Demo 
era tic Republic with an 
elective Head of the Stale 
lay in the logic of <mr 
Constitutional Histoiv Th** 
President of India like the 
American Ptesident there¬ 
fore, is a made executive 
There ate no traditions, no 
conventions, no histoncal 
precedents and no preioga- 
tive to help him in the dis¬ 
charge of Ws duties The 
President shall be, as he 
had been designed to be in 
the Constitution of India 
India has established a 
pajrliameatary form of Gov- 
•nUBOBt and the Peesident 
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of India Is the constitu¬ 
tional or litnlar head of 
India Then was also a 
move bv Ptuf K T Shah 
that Indn should have a 
I’tesidcniHl foim of Goi- 
omment Pi of Shah« 
aigiimenls weie that India 
was a vast coimtiv like the 
I ruled Staf-“s Secondlv, 
India like the If S had a 
ledeial strut line Lastlv, 
lh*ie was atiilr regiona¬ 
lism anti piovintiallsm in 
this (ountri as In the US. 
But Pi of Shah’s argu¬ 
ments wer-* reieflnrl on the 
.ntiunil that India had 
been affustomed to some 
soit of Pailiamcntai V foira 
of Government The loua- 
tlations of Pailnincntny 
Institutions wpie laid for 
ihoul a tentuiv in India 
Phu>> the Constituent As- 
scmhlv' decided lu favour 
of Parliamentaiv Demo¬ 
cracy 

It IS well known that 
I'nglanri is the mother of 
I’ai hamentarv nemori aev 
ipti the U S tho falhei of 
Feneralihm Most of the 
Biitish rules are ln-cd on 
onventions. India was 
sotng to establish a Pailia- 
meniaiv foim of Govern¬ 
ment bv codified piovj 
^lons Natuiallv, one sec¬ 
tion of opinion in the 
Constituent Assembly ad¬ 
vocated that the Constitu¬ 
tion should clearly make a 
provision for making the 
President bound by "aid 
and advice” of the Council 
of Minictti’a in alt caaea 


like the Bntish Monarch. 
Though main conventions 
ot England have been m- 
coiporated in our Constitu¬ 
tion in witting nothing 
would have been lost by 
wilting this portion also. 
But Di B R Ambedkar 
saiil in the (’onstjtueiit 
Vssembly that India was 
aoing to rombitic stability 
with le-iponsiblitv and it 
would be inacIviMble to 
bind down the liaiids ot 
the President like *his lor 
all time to come The I’resi- 
dent should lathei be left 
tiec to art on the advice of 
his Alinisieis in ali cases 
except wheie the situation 
mav reqiiiio linn to difler 
lioni them To make him 
nide-bound bv lodified piO- 
visions in the ('onstitition 
is nndesuable Oulv t'ml- 
nent and patriotic leaders 
aie likelv to be elected 
as Piesidnits and they 
would teitamlv not like 
to violate tins basic prin¬ 
ciple of Pai liamentai y 
Government by disregard¬ 
ing the 'aid and advice’ of 
the Mtnifcieis or by not 
ariing on Ministeiial ad¬ 
vice These arguments of 
Dr Ambedkar appealed to 
the heart but not to head. 
If It could be w’lUten m 
the Constitution that the 
Piesident shall distribute 
the port!olios, why could 
It not be written that the 
President shall be bound 
by the advice of the Cabi- 
nef But while moving 
the Raport of the 
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CONCEPTIONS OP INMAN PRESIDENCY 


Vnlou Constitution Com¬ 
mittee, Fandit Nehru 
said:— 

" ...At the same time 
tie did not want to make 
the President just a raeie 
figurehead like the French 
jhesident. VVe did not 
give him any real power 
but we have made his posi¬ 
tion one of great authority 
and dignity.” 

The Constituent Assem¬ 
bly has shown abundant 
optimism about the future 
calibre ot the President of 
India. But history has ins¬ 
tances to show that in the 
face of the Weimar Consti¬ 
tution a patriot like Hitler 
could subvert it by using 
its own provisions and 
establish a naked personal 
dictatorship. Thus, there 
js no clear-cut evidence 
from the Constitution of 
India that either the Presi¬ 
dent is as powerless as the 
Head of a Parliamentary 
E.\ecutive like the Queen of 
England or his authority is 
personal and unhmitetl like 
that of the American Picsi- 
dent. One has, therefore, 
to interpret to Constitution 
In order to determine the 
proper role of the Pesident 
of India. 

The list of poweis of the 
President is sufficiently 

respectable because India 
has a Parliamentary form 
of Government. There Is 
concentration of pOwers in 
this country. So the Presi¬ 
dent is not merely the con¬ 
troller of the Executive 
Organ, he is like the British 
Queen, an integral part of 
the Indian Parliament 

which consists of the Presi¬ 
dent and the two Houses, 
Lok Sabha and Rajya 

Sabha. He is not merely 
the appointing authority of 
the highest judiciary of the 
count^, he can like the 
Queen of England, remove 
them on «n address being 
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presented to him by each 
House of Parliament. Ihis 
structure shows similarity 
with England but not with 
the U.S. The American 
Pre.sident Is not a part ot 
the Congress because of the 
doctrine of Separation of 
Powers. Though he ap¬ 
points the judges of the 
American Supreme Court 
with the approval of the 
Senate, be has no authority 
to remove them The Judges 
in the U.S. can be removed 
by the procedure of im¬ 
peachment. 

But the election of the 
Indian President, his qua¬ 
lifications, and the method 
of his removal by Impeach¬ 
ment are similar to those 
ot the Ameiican President. 
The Indian President like 
the American Counterpart 
has the right to send mes¬ 
sages to Parliament. His 
veto under art 111 in cer¬ 
tain cases can be overriden 
by the Pailiament. The 
President of India like 
Ameiicait President is a 
jierson in whom the 
supreme command of the 
defence forces of the Union 
is vested, and he is requir¬ 
ed to exercise those powers 
in accordance with the pro¬ 
visions of the Constitution. 
But he neither has the 
practical competence nor 
the machinery to evaluate 
his policies alone. 

T he British Queen is 
also the Supreme Com¬ 
mander. The significance 
of these provisions lies in 
the fact that if the Presi¬ 
dent is made the Head of 
both the civil and military 
wings of Government there 
can be no apprehension of 
a military coup by the 
military leaders. Becsuse 
in that case, they tan he 
shot dead for ^ir disi* 
loyalty 1 towards the 


Supreme Commander for 
whom they have taken the 
oath of.allegiance. It Is 
only to guard against vio¬ 
lent overthrow of Govern¬ 
ment by military leaders, 
the Head of State is made 
the Supreme Commander. 

Art. 77 clearly lays down 
that the Government of 
India shall be carried on 
in the name of the Presi¬ 
dent. He shall make rules 
as to the manner in which 
orders and schedules shall 
be authenticated. “The 
Rules of Business” framed 
by the Government of India 
under this Article provide 
that the President shall be 
guided by a responsible 
Minister. The orders and 
schedules shall be signed 
by the Minister and the 
responsible Secretary to 
Government. It may be 
noted here that though 
there is no constitutional 
jirovision making it obliga¬ 
tory for the President to be 
bound by advice of his 
Ministers, there is provision 
in the "Rules of Business” 
making him so hound. But 
the Rules are not the Cons¬ 
titution, and these Rules 
being executive instru¬ 
ments can be amended at 
will. 

Art 53 says, the execu¬ 
tive powers of the Union 
shall be vested in the Presi¬ 
dent and he shall exercise 
it either directly or in¬ 
directly through Officers 
subordinate to him in 
accordance with the provi¬ 
sions of the Constitution. 
This shows that the Presi¬ 
dent is the reservoir of 
executive power of the 
Union and this power can 
be exerch^d only in two 
ways; either (a) he may 
act directly <or (b) he may 
act through Office sub- 
ordinats to hiiA. In eilber 
case, he is to act in accor¬ 
dance With the Coiuffitu- 
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tlon. TWs particudar Arti¬ 
cle raises an important 
question. Under Art 163, 
the Governor is to act “in 
his discretion" in certain 
cases. There is no similar 
provision for the President 
of India. What then is 
meant by the term "direct¬ 
ly”? Where are the Minis¬ 
ters to be fitted in when he 
functions either directly or 
through “Officers subordi¬ 
nate to him"? Under Art 
74 there shall be a Council 
of Ministers with the Prime 
Minister 'at the head to aid 
and advise him in the dis¬ 
charge of his functions Is 
this “aid and advice” appli¬ 
cable to both the ca.ses’ 
There is a case law on the 
subject 

In the case of "King- 
Emperor Vs. Niharendu 
Dutt Majumdar" (1942) 
the Indian Federal Court 
held that the Ministers aie 
not "Officer'' subordinate to 
him." But the Privy Coun¬ 
cil rejected that decision 
and held that the Ministers 
are "Officers subordinate to 
him.” If the Privy Coun¬ 
cil’s interpretation is to be 
accepted as correct, the 
President functions either 
directly or through the 
Ministers. But the Consti¬ 
tution also prescribes cer- 
tain authorities for the 
President They aie the 
Comptroller and Auditor 
General. Attorney General, 
the Chief Election Commis¬ 
sioner, Union Public Ser¬ 
vice Commission, Finance 
Commission and Ad Hoc 
Commissions etc. set up 
from time to timt. These 
are “Officers subordinate 
to the President” If the 
Federal Court's Judgment 
is to be accepted as correct 
the President functions 
either directly with the 
“aid and advice" of the 
Ministers or through "Offi¬ 
cers subordinate to him.** 


If the Privy Council’s decU 
Sion is to be regarded as 
valid, the President can be 
an autoo'at. Thus, Dutt 
Majumdar’s case has made 
confusion worse confound¬ 
ing. 

The President as a pri¬ 
vate individual may seek 
information from every one 
he comes acros-s But as 
the President, Art. 78 pro¬ 
vides that the Prime Minis¬ 
ter is his only source of 
information. The Prime 
Minister is to inform the 
President all matters re¬ 
garding admini.stration and 
all proposals tor legisla¬ 
tion. There is no other 
channel of communication. 
Like the British conven¬ 
tion, individual Ministers 
can meet the President only 
with the approval of the 
Prime Minister and not 
othemisc. After everv 
such inteiview, they must 
apprise the Prime Minister 
of the contents of the inter¬ 
view If the President 
tries to contact an indivi¬ 
dual Minister, it will be 
violation of the Constitu¬ 
tion. 

« 

T here is growth of 
substantial volume of 
opinion expressing that the 
President should plav a 
positn e role and lie a stalii- 
lihing factor in the r«*n- 
tre-State relations The 
method of election makes 
the President’s role deci¬ 
sive in the context of the 
Indian Federation Fur¬ 
ther, the powers of the 
President fall into two 
distinct categories; tliose 
in relations to functions of 
the Union, and those of the 
States. 'ITie President is 
not only a union func¬ 
tionary he is equally a func¬ 
tionary for the States or the 
Units ot the Federation. 
This Is particularly justi- 
fied by the process of elec¬ 


tion as provided In Article 
55 of the Constitution of 
India. Consequentiy, the 
President exercises oiutain 
siiecial powers. Ttys ex¬ 
tent to which he can in¬ 
fluence Cabinet decision 
depends upon his personal 
i-elations with the Prime 
Minister As regards the 
.special powers, the autho¬ 
rity of the President » 
undefined It remains a 
subject of controvewy. 
That is why Dr. Rajendra 
Prasad who was the Presi¬ 
dent of the Constituent 
Assembly felt impelled to 
seek the opinion of the 
jurists and Constitutional 
lawyers on the scope of 
the President’s authority. 
Those were the days when 
the Congress Party was in 
power both at the Centre 
and in the States. Differ¬ 
ences among them could 
be resolved by using the 
apparatus of the Party 
maciiinery Consequently. 
It wa-' hardly necessary to 
invoke constitutional autho¬ 
rity But in the context 
of a changed political 
situation the position of the 
Piesident stands altogether 
different The Fourth 
General Elections of India 
have brought about com¬ 
plete transformation In the 
role of the President of 
India. As many as nine 
States of the Indian Fede¬ 
ration are being ruled by 
non-Congress parties. The 
unedifying picture of the 
parade of Rajasthan and 
Madhya Pradesh MXi.As. 
before the President speaks 
of the fact that the M.L.As. 
had reliance only on the 
President of India. Even 
charges of corruption 
against Congres.'i Ministers 
are submitt^ directly to 
the President of India. 
They could have been sub¬ 
mitted to the Governors of 
the States tuvolvlng allega- 
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tions against the Ministers 
of the State Governments, 
This change of our attitude 
speaks of the fact that we 
have loo much of reliance 
on the President. 

Under the Constitution, 
the President seems to be 
the supreme representative 
of the jieople and under 
Article 60 he Uikes the 
oath to “pre.serve, protect 
and defend the Constitution 
and the Law” and devote 
him.sslf to the “service and 
well being of the people of 
India." Mr. Siibba Ran had 
declared that the cfindidiitc 
for the Presidential elei- 
tion should bo abo\e all 
parlies. Though thus Is an 
idealistic proposition, tlie 
President of India has be¬ 
come, and continues to be, 
the repre.sent.ative of the 
Party in power at the Cen¬ 
tre. It is an established 
fact that the Party leader 
has l>een playing an effec¬ 
tive role both in the choice 
and victory of the Presi¬ 
dential candidate. 

The President of India 
is the symbol of National 
Unity and as such, he be¬ 
comes the spokesman of 
the people after his elec¬ 
tion. The previous Presi¬ 
dential elections were for¬ 
mal affair.s but this time 
there has been much i)oii- 
ticai manipulation reganl- 
ing the election of the Pi-e- 
sident of India. Kmergence 
of non-Congiess regimes in 
nine States has brought 
about a changed political 
climate under which the 
President has been called 
upon to change his foi-raal 
traditional role and be effec¬ 
tive. as head of the State 
of the Indian Federation. 
.4s Chief executive he 
might need an .Advisory 
Council for the successtul 
performani'e of hLs duties. 
Secondly, the contempo- 
raiy federal structure 
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demands special d* 

the Pre^dent with' *^e 
Provincial C}ovet;nors. The 
President is the President 
of India, and the Governor 
is his representative work¬ 
ing as the constitutional 
watchdog at the provin¬ 
cial level. He is link 
between the President and 
the State and keeps him 
infonned of the develop¬ 
ments through fortnightly 
rejjoris. 

It is again high lime to 
decide whether individual.^ 
belonging to the ruling 
party at the Centre should 
Ijc appointed as Governors 
to the non-Congress States. 
The peculiar political 
situation created by the 
appointment of Mr. Dhar- 
ma Vira in West Bengal 
as the Governor compels 
the Constitution of India 
to revise the traditional 
way of appointment. 

Tile President is hound 
to he more than a figure¬ 
head in the present con¬ 
text. Real power may be 
exercised through the 
establishment of Inter- 
State Councils. As the 
guardian of the Constitu¬ 
tion. he can set up Acl\ i- 
sory councils for ai^eas of 
personal rpsponsihilitics. 
living a national figure. 
The Pre.sidont .should be a 
liolitical force to ensure 
national unity and power. 
Dr. K. M. Munshi, one of 
the fathers of the Consti¬ 
tution. ai-gues that the Pre¬ 
sident possesses supraml- 
nisterlal powers. He 
even dismiss the Pi^e 
Minister who does not en-, 
joy the leadership of this' 
Party. He can also dfamis.s 
a Ministry which - has lo^t' 
confidence of the Parlia¬ 
ment and the Lok Sabha 
which appears to have lost 
confidence of the people 
Further, in exercise of the 
powers as the ^ Supreme 
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can tackle ap ' eia4t|^€y 
where the Mltilstiy 
failed to defend thp e^- 
iry. Weave yet ■tq^^-a 
tenacious * and asdBrwve 
President who could enji^ 
these supra-ministerlal ‘Or 
special powers. As one of 
the framers of the Consti¬ 
tution Dr. Munshi’s views 
deserve consideration ixi 
the context of a Parliamen¬ 
tary Democracy like India. 
On the other hand, there is 
the argument that the 
advice of the Cabinet is 
binding on the President 
on all occasions. There is 
a danger of dictatorship 
in the exeri-ise of personal 
discretion by the President 
of India. In this connec¬ 
tion. the views of Dr. B. R. 
.4mbedkar and the tradi¬ 
tions of British Monarchy 
have been quoted. 

However, there is the 
necessity of directive 
statesmanship at the na¬ 
tional level. Individuals 
are in charge of im- 
plemanting the Constitu¬ 
tional provisions for 
change in the role of the 
Pre.sident of India, so that 
future crises can be axw- 
ted by him. he being the 
head of the State of the 
Indian Federation. The 
President should occupy 
a unique position -and 
should not be a mere 
rubber stamp to register 
the wills of tjie CaMnet. 
Wi| thereby dp not argue 
for ,,^e esital^shment of 
American B^idency in 
India. But the tole of ^e 
President of India should 
be effective and real;, and 
for that ^rpose, neces¬ 
sary condatutional provi¬ 
sions should be adopted 
enabling the Presittent 
thereby to eaercise 1^'^fs* 
cretiori and resort to 
action whemwer he ^Is it 
neceftaiy. 
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By RAJA MAHENDRAVARMAN 


Characters 

SATYASOMA 

a Kapalin: a Saivite wandenng monk using 
a half-kapald or human skull as a begguag 
bowl, and i>racti«ing indulgence in wine and 
women as a means to kberabon. 


BABHBUKALPA 

a Pasupata: another Saivite monk of a 
different order. 

NA6ASENA 
a Buddhist monk. 

A MADMAN 

PEVASOMA 

Satsraaoma's giri-oempanion 

THE STAGE MANAGER 


AN ACTRESS 

Hmt Scene: Ranchi (the mddmn KanjrpannBlf 

Prelude 


(The ben^etory Nandi is performed, and the 
^AGB MANAGE enters.) 



the three worlds dance, 
speech, dress, and person, vbtoe mi 
bearing, 

all feehng, all emotion 
find fullness I 

'Siva danang sees himself danoe 
in the light of infinite s^lmemteg) 
Divine Skull-bearer, Siva, 
grant us your glory, 
fill the bowl of our unnersi 
This is our prayer. 

So I I have it I Just the thing to soothe 
my senior wife, who's angry with my fnate 
wife The play' The people want it 
What could be better? (Peers towards the 
dressing room.) 

Pssstil Quick-^ere'l 

ACTRESS MARS 
ACTRESS (radely) 

So, here you aie at last / Is the play readyH 
What do you call it~TIi« Force of the Sport ef 
the Man with the Head that is Wild and 
Whirling ‘wiiH (he charm of Rie Fullness of 
Youth ? 

STAGE MANAGER 

FMdaely. deer fady. 
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tHE TARCE of me DRONK NiK»)R 


actress 

Well, let’s get on with it I’ni told 
fOii’n going to have a girl in it you'd like 
making love to. 

STAGE MANAGER 
Dear lady, I plan to have you in it. 

ACTRESS 

And did she plan to have you plan to 
have me in it P 

STAGE MANAGER 
She did. But that’s not the point The 
point IS that with you in it the play’s going 
to do well. 

ACTRESS 
For yen, you mean. 

STAGE MANAGER 
Dear lady, 1 will not hide the fact that 
I stand to benefit if the audience, pleased by 
your performance, finds the play attractive. 

ACTRESS 

Such glorious good news deserves a 
reward. What reward should I give you? 

STAGE MANAGER 
Oh no no, no reward, please. For, dear 
lady, a glimpse of you happy is reward 
enough. Your cheeks with their delicious 
playfol curves, your ravishing smile, your 
brows bow-bent.Fm satisfied. 

ACTRESS 

Sir. what play do you plan to have me 

b? 

STAGE MANAGER 
What's it now ?~-you said it yourself a 
hw minutes ago —The Farce of the Sport of the 
Man with the Head that ts Wild and. 

ACTRESS 

Yes. yes, the one with the long title. 
And who is the illustrious author of this 
iUustrious play ? 

STAGE MANAGER 
Dear lady, listen carefully, for that’s a 
•foiy as long as the title. Ihe illustrious 
author is the mighty monarch who is engaged 
on the suppression of tibe Six Enemies. 
(Which six enemies ?*—why, lust, anger, 

S eed, confusion, licence, ud envy.) He is 
e mighty monarch who In his dedicated 
devohon to the welfare of others resembles 
the blessings of the five elements. (Which 
five elements ?-~why, ether, air, fire, water, 
and earth.) His name is Maheiidnndkrama- 
vannan, son of SimhUvisnu-varman; he is the 
central peak in the mountain range of the 
Rallavn dynasty, he is the architect oi policy 
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so perfect that it bi^les our neighbouring 
princes, in affluence and influence he ill the 
equal of the chief god Indra, and in the 
magnificence of his charitable dispensaticms, 
so excellently corresponding to bis boundless 
pro.sperity, he has put the god of wealth 
Kubera to shame. Let me put it this way: 

Learning and charity, 

Mercy and dignity. 

Beauty and artistry. 

Excellent .simplicity. 

Truth and bravery, 
buipas.sing courtesy— 

Such is die quality ^ 

Of this great king. 

In Kali-Yuga, nonnally, 

This would not be, 

But in him perfectly 
Blend all vanety 
Of virtues, as Prakriti 
At world-end, nMkes unity 
Of all manner of thing. 

And let me add s 

He's king of rich and striking speech, a 
mine of scintillation. And poet’s verses find 
in him acute appreciation. 

ACTRESS 

In that case, why wait'i* On with the 
play I It’s something very new, isn’t it? All 
tlie more reason to speed up the staging. 

STAGE MANAGER 
Dear lady, 1 am in total agreement. Let 
me tell you, 

All that matters to me is a pretty 
titelody. 

My Soul ftitds finds elation 
in eloquent narration — 

VOICE FROM DRESSING-ROOM 
Devasoma, hurry up I Come here, you I 

STAGE MANAGER 
like this monk, whose lubiiation is m 
intoxiration. 

Hen he comes, playing his role with a 
girl, and a brggifig bowl. 

END OF 'THE. PRELUDE 

SATYASUMA (the KAPAUN) enters with 
DEVASOMA, bis girl companion. 

SATYASOMA (drunk) 

Hot pleasures, Devasoma. bot pleasures, 
wine and women I ITiey say with hot plea¬ 
sures a man can change his form at will. 
You have been superhot, my darling, -it 
seems, you have dona the Super-Rtta. For 
you are dianged—you are beku^htll , 
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Drpps of sweat a« your mthng facr. 
Curved, flirting eyebrows. 

Babbling speech, and pointless luughtrr, 
Flushed eves, dilated pupils, and daiitng 
glances. 

And, upon lour neck 
Hail failing free from loovmd 
flower-knots 

OEVASOM4 

Mv lord, you talk to iik* as if I wore 
drunk It IS not I who am drunk 
SATYAbOMA 

Say that again, my piPttv <« 

DEV4SOMA 
1 said notJiing 


are not where vou are ? Ari y»B iBgry widi 
me, ^madeva { 

OFVASOMA 

Ms ioid, 1 am Eloyasoina not Pomades a 
Soniailrsa must be angry with you—‘you arc 
right—foi the pietty giil is not horn though 
son he on the ground and iall at her 
and boss’ vour head and beg pardon of her, 

SATAASOMA 

toil ait not Somadesa (Tliwiks deeply) 
No sou aie Drsasoma I know, 

DFAASOMA 

Soin-idesa is miuh the nicer name, my 
iiml isiit It Siith ,i piellv name, soiu 



SATYASOMA 

ifou mean 1 am drunk t 1—diunk ? 

DEVASOMA 

Oh. mv head' It’s svhirlnig' The ground s 
whirling I I can t stand straight I I’m falling I 
Hold me^^ard. 

SATYASOMA 

Wait ! 1 am loming (Iries to hold her 
up but slips and falls under her sveight She 
does not fall.) Oh Somadeva, you make lun 
of me. Why as|c me to hold you sshon you 


favoiiiire isn't it { 1 don t blame yuu fbr 
foi getting my name 

SATYASOMA 

A slip of the tongue, my little one, a 
slip of the tongue like a slip of the foot I 
am drunk 

DEVA.SOMA 

Good I am not 1 

SATYASOMA 

Whnes rny undoing* Let me see 1 
ssill make a vow f make a siSlemn vew 
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hrrf and now never to touch a drop of 
wine again. 


announces the victc^ ,of Kama, Kama ci the 
flowery arrows, god of love. Devasoma,. 


DEVASOMA 

No, my lord ! Do not, for my sake, 1 beg 
of von, ruin your holv life ! (She falls at his 
fret.) 

'.AHA.SOMA 

ii{'r up and. embracing her) 
Salutations to Siva 1 Dhrima dlirima ! Bless¬ 
ings on you, my little one. 


Here’s the bliss that saints are after, 
Found in holy realms above — 
kWinc and women, lovij and laughter. 
Love, love, love, love, love, love, 
love.I 

DEVASOMA 

My lord, Kaa)iparam is the sweetness of 
spirits personified. 


Glory br to Siva, Lord of iiw Irident ! 

Who showed us the way to salvation ! 

Wine and women, and a small loin-cloth. 

These are the ways to salvation ! 

DEVASOMA 

My lord, that’s dangerous talk. Voit 
mustn't speak like that. The Jains have other 
ideas nbntit salvation. 

SAIYASOMA 

lilt')' would, my prettj' girl, they would, 
they re a bunch of heretics. Here’s a little 
song about the Jains—listen : 

Effects spring from causes 

And pleasure springs from poin— 

'A series of becauscs 

Is the teaching of the Jain, 


SATYASOMA 

You mean it has the best wine shops. 
Look at that wine ?hop there. Isn’t it as 
glorious as a sacrificial yard ? The name post's 
the saaifidal pole to which the victim is lied; 
the wine’s the soma juice drunk at the ritual; 
the guzzlers are the priests, the aips the 
bowls of somo. More; the roasted meats arc 
the holy fire-offerings, the babble of the drun¬ 
kards is the words of the V^das, their drink¬ 
ing songs arc the sacred psalms, the drawing 
bowLs arc the sacrificial ladles, their thirst is 
the holy fire, and the owner of the wine .shop 
is the sponsor of the sacrifice. 

DEVASOMA 

And the alms we get here is the bit that’s 
resented for the great god Siva. 


DEVASOMA 

May God forgive you . I 

SATYASOMA 

God forgive me ? Why should god 
forgive me ? May He foigive them, the 
sinning beggars, lliey torture their bodies 
wdth celibacy (won't so much as look at 
women!), they plusk out their hair (and 
natonily are bald), .smear their bodies with 
filth (and nbviou.sly stink), have fixed times 
for meals (and grow big-bellied-as a result). 

go about in smelly tattered dresses.what 

don’t they do ‘i* Poh I My tongue’s dirtied 
with t.ilk ol heretics. I must w'ash it clean. 

DEVASOMA 

1(1 the wine shop‘l Wash it in the wine 
shop! 

SATYASOMA 

You take the words out of my dry mouth, 
my little one. So bif it. (They circle the > 
stage). 

What a city of Kanjipuram, of unpartllal- 
eU excellence ! Clouds roost on the pionadm 
of its templc.s, their thunder bloidmg with the 
beating of the temple drums below. Flowm 
bloom in its markets, creating a second spring 
of their own And the girls, when they walk, 
oh, when ihe girls walk, the tinkle of the bdls 
on the girdles of the girls is like the time that 


SATYASOMA 

What fun to see the drinkers dance ! The 
rhythm of the drums and the waving of the 
bandit, the curving of the eyes, and the music 
(it their songs ! One uplifted hand pulls up 
die robe, and then the masic stops as they 
le-arrange their slipping dress. The nc(.ic- 
-trings are loose. 

DEVASOMA 

You’d make a good dandng master. 

SATYASOMA 

When wine fills a cup, out go jewels and 
gold, in comes peace between quarrelling 
lovers; in comes the brave and fiery youth, in 
comes the life of merrymaking ! 

Did the third eye of Siva burn the body 
of Kama ?<— * 

False, I .say,! 

Love’s body melted to oil. and bums in' 
our hearts today. 

DEVASOMA 

Siva is the lord of the World. Siva does 
good to the world, Siva would never destroy 
anybody. (They drum their fingers on their, 
cheeks.) 

SATYASOMA 

Alms, mother, aluuiil, 
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; VOICE FROM' -rKF dressing-rooh/ 

Some alms for you, holy one. Where is 
your bowl ? 

SATYASOMA 

May you live long, mother ! Where is 
my bowl ? Where is my skuli-bowi ? 

DEVASOMA 

1 don't know. 

SATYASOMA (thinks) 

Did I leave it in wine-shop ? I’ll go and 
see. 

DEVASOMA 

But; (he alms, ray lord. We can’t relusc 
alms so graciously offered. 

SATYASOMA 

Laws nod to need. Take it, take it in a 
cow’s horn. 

DEVASOMA 

Here, mother.' (She takes the alms offci- 
ing in a cow’* horn. Both circle the stage, 
searching.) 

SATYASOMA 

Bah ! It's not here ! (Angrily) Olt 
Siva, Siva, where is our skull-bowl ? Hey 
you—where’s our skull-bowl ? You haven't 
seat it ? Oh, I’m ruined ! Oh, my holy 
life : I can't be a Kapalin any more,! Oh 
woe ! Oh woe I 

For eating of meat and drinking of wine, 

My bowl wos the helpfullest thing ! 

A good friend gone 1—I sit and pine 
[•'or my bowl, the helpfullest thing ! 

Fch ! Who cares for a bowl. A bowl’s 
a bowl, and a monk’s a monk. I’m still a 
Kapalin. 

DEVASOMA 

But where is the bowl, my lord 

SATYASOMA 

There was a/bit for roast nieai in it, ray 
little one. That means, one, either a dog's 
run off with it, or, two, a Buddhist monk’s 
got it. 

‘ DEVA$(»ilA 

Let’s search the whole of Kanjipuram till 
we find it. 

SATYASOMA 

A capital idea I (They circle the stage. 

'A BUDDHIST MONK enters with a bowl it 
hanjl.) 

BUDDHIST MON< 

How glorious is the generosity of our 
noble lay Im^ier, the merdiant Dhanadasa— 

snrj^trtraAv sTAaosja/ e» 


he is the King of chariries. Lotdc what he 
has given me—(his eatcdlent alms meal, a, 
feast of fish and flesh, a feast of colour, tng' 
r,nice and uste. I'll take it to the royal 
monastery and eat it there in peace. (Wolfctng; 
U) himself), Thc^ Bles,sed Lord Buddha, He 
Who Has Crosseti the Other Shore, the 
Supremely Gracious One, in his great kind¬ 
ness issued instructions that the holy assembly 
tif monks should live in Inautiful buildings, ’ 
sleep ill comfortable beds, eat well before noon, 
sip cool drinks in the alteinoon, chew fivc- 
llavoured betel puis, and wear soft rolies—biii 
why did the Lord Buddha, the Supremely 
Gracious One, forbid the enjoyment of women 
■iikI the drinking of wine i* What happened 
10 liis wisdom that he should refuse us women 
and wine ? How could it be that he who 
knew all did not know that ? If you ask me. 
It’s all the work of the selfish holy elders, 
worn-out and .’uean-roinded fogeys who envy 
IIS young monks and won’t let as have wine 
and women, and have blotted them out from 
I lie holy books. It’s their dirty work 1 Bur 
if 1 can find an uncorrupted text—where c.in 
1 lay hands on an uncorrupted text ? Then 
1 could announce to the world the true words 
of the Blessed Buddha, then I could reform 
the Sangha. {Wulks obotit, talking to him- 
If.) 

DEVASOMA 

.My lord, look 1 Here’s one iti saffron 
jiioviiig about .suspiciously on the king's high¬ 
way, his shoulders huncticd up, his eyes gian- 
't ing right and left at the honest citizens. 

SATYASOMA 

You’re right. And 1 can .see somethmg 
ui his hand behind his saffron robe. 

DEVASOMA 

Let’s stop him and find out. 

SATYASOMA 

just my thought ! (Advatim) Monk, Sir, 
stop ! Hoi, stop 1 

BUDDHIST MONK 

Rude fellow 1 How dare he talk to me 
like that ? Who' is he ? (Stops and looks). 
So 1 That swine of, a Kapalin who lives in 
Ekambaram. He won’t try his drunken tricks 
on roe I (Hurries away.) 

SATYASOMA 

1 have him I I have my skull-bowl if; 
Look how he scuttles off ! He’s afraid of me I: 
Proof, proof he’s the thief I (Intercepts the 
BUDDHIST MONK). Scoundrel, where do 
you think you an <€ to ? 
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BUDDHI&1 MONK 
Brother monk, what do jou mean { OB 
to whert { flonks iit DEVASOVIA AiidO* 
Oho prfir\ stsier 1 

S\l\4SO\lA 

Uitii I biiihei me you Buddhist inonis ! 
Bnns out voiir hand hrinji out your hand 
ironi inside that robe of >oiirs Cotne on, 
rotne on. show it to me What base you get 
in It / 

BUDOillSI MONK 

Gut in It ^ 'K hy, an aims bowl. 

SATVASOMA 
That s sshy I want to see it. 

BUODHIS1 MONK 
Btuthei monk, you know our iiilewwe 
hast to (..ms -t hidden in our lobcs. 

SAIYASOMA 

l>(>ii I 1 know It? That’s ssby the 
Buddha made you wear such tong robes, did 
he '' In hide things in eh ? 

BfJDDinsl MONK 

Wtll yes. 

SAIYASOMA 

None ot your Buddhist tricks on me, yon 
sroiindrel. What do you mean “Well, yes"? 
is that a relaiise Well, yes or an absolute 
“Well yes’? 

BUDDH1S1 MONK 
)i'u mock me, brother monk 1 must go. 
It IS the alms hour. (Moves mvav ) 

SATYASOMA 

Sroundtel ' Give me the slip will you ? 
(Cmhes hold of BUDDHIST MONK’S robe.) 
Give me my howl 6m.I 

BUDDHIST MONK 
1 rake refuge in the Buddha I 

SATYASOMA 

You should say, “I take refuge in the 
Buddha.’ or “I take refuge in the Author of 
the Ihieves’ Handbook." Bur I grant your 
Buddha one thuig<-he was a shresrd 
ever there svaa me. 

While Brahmins were ateepmg. 

The Buddha was reaping 
Notions he stole from 
Single and whole from 
The Mohabhanita 
And the Vedanta. 

BUDDHIST MONK 
May the Buddha pardoo fav asQI 


' SATYASOMA 

And why yhould the Buddha not pardon 
my sin ? Am 1 a proper holy man or not ?— 
Tell me that. 

OeVASOMA 

My lord, you ate med. take a gulp ei 
wine from this cow-horn and go back re¬ 
freshed to battle 

.SAIYASOMA 

You gne good advice, my girl (Takes 
tJif cO'v horn and dntiks from it.) You loo. 

OEVASOMA 
Gladly, (bhe drinks) 

SAIYASOMA 

Ihis saflion stoundrel ’ But share and 
share alike—-that's what my rules say. Give 
bun the last diops 

DbVASOMA 
for you. Sir Monk. 

BUDDHiSi MONK (aside) 

Oh lovely ' But tf someone sees f 
(Aloud) Don I tempt me You know we 
Buddhists dont dunk. (Runs his tongue 
o\er hts lips) 

DEVASOVIA 

Oh shut up ! You won t be so lucky 
again soon i 

SATYASOMA 

Look at him ' His months droolmg, 
and he says, “No, thank you" ! 

BUDOHISI MONK 
Have you no pity for me ? 

SATYASOMA ^ 

If 1 had pity, how could 1 be a holy one ?, 
Holy ones have no fedings* and so, no pity. 

BUDDHIST MONK 
Why are you angry, if you have no 
feelings ? 

SATYASOMA 

Dear Buddhist monk, i will not be angry 
after you have given me what belongs to me. 

BUDDHIST MONK 
.Wittt belongs to you ( 

SATYASOMA 
The ikultbowL 

BUDDHIST MONK 
Sknll-bowl ? 

^ SATYASOMA 
“SkaU-iMul yet, tha sknli-howL 
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You give good adoice, my girl. 


Sincf Buddiiisls are good at denying 
Body and mind and soul — 

Why shouldn’t he think I'm lying 
In the matter of a small ^ull-bowl ?j 

DEVASOMA 

My lord, the way I sec it is this—speech¬ 
es won’t do us any good. Let’s grab the bowl 
and ran. 

SA’TYASOMA 

So be if, (Pulls hard at the BUDDHIST 
MONK'S robe.) 

BUDDHIST MONK 
Hoi I Hoi I, Let me alone, you swine 
of a Saivite, monk ! [Pushes him till he falls.) 

'>■ SA'TYASOMA 
Tm down 1 . 

DEVASOMA 

How dare you, .you.,sop,of a low-bom 
slave 1 How dai* you !' IH'kill you ! .(She 
tries to seize him by his hair', but fMs,' because 
his head is detm-s^en, slips, and falls.) 

BUDDHIST MONK 

{aside) '* ■/"' ■' 

Blessc^-^ thn Buddha, who jnade .ua shave 
0^ 1 (Aloud) Get up, get up.L (HP 

^ASOMA up.) 


.SATYASOMA 

Siva, oh, Siva, look ! He tak^s her hand. 
The swine Nagastna takes niy girl’s hand,!,. 
Oh, oh I ' ■ 

BUDDHIST MONK 

Come, come, brother monk. Dtm’t lose 
your head. My dharma says 1 must Jielp 
anyone in distress. 

SATYASOMA 

li that what vour blessed 'Buddha says? 
Well, listen, fellow monk—1 was- the one to fall 
hfst, 1 am the first distressed—why didn’t you 
help me up, eh ? Let me get at ytou, yod...... 

I’ll bash ydur head in and make .your skull my 
skull-bowl i ( He' rises, and there is a frw-for- 
flll). 

BUDDI^T MOl^ 

Oh, the suffering 1 The suffering-!!; The 
suffering ! 

SATYASOMA 

Oh, Siva, Siva I Look at the swine T! 
First he steals my .sjtplhhovvi.then he steals my 
girl, then he starts e»i^»ling. Weil, if it’s a 
question of squealb)||g^ I CM tfgpeal too ( .^Hol i 
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Hot 1 Bnlunins! Insulted I Hoi! Bnhininsl 
Insulted 1 Hoi ! 

< Anotftff SAIVITE MONK. BABHRUKALPA, ■ 
enters.) 

babhbukalpa 

VC'faat’s going on here ? Wliat are you 
shouting about. Satyasoma ? 

SATYASOMA 

BabbruluJpa, my fellow Saivite monk, 
brother Pasupaia, listen to me. This man here, 
this scoundrel Nagasena. who calls himself a 
monk—he's run oB with my sRuli-bowl and 
won't give It baik. 

BABHBUKALPA 
{ looking at DEVASOMA; aside ) 

Whzt the &ivite cannot keep, the Buddha* 
boy srill steal. 

The farmer with a fist of hoy 
Will lure a cow to shed ; 

This Boddha-boy with a fist of coins 
Will tempt her to his bed; 

^But now that I'm in love with her, 

A lot remains to be said. 

But. first, to soUen up this saffron rogue. 

If Aloud ) Nagasena. my friend, is his allegation 
true i 

BUDDHIST MONK 

O great Saivite, you too / 

"Not to take what is not given is 
Dhammo; 

Not to speak what is not true is 
Dhammo; 

Not to break the Vow of celibacy a 
Obamnm; 

Not to kill whatever is living ts 
Dhamma; 

Not to eat at forbidden hours is 
Dhamma." 

I take refuge in the Buddha II I take 
refuge m the Dhanuna I 

BABHBUKALPA 

You heard him, Satyasoma. He takes 
refuge in the Dhamma. What do you sgy to 

that 7 

SATYASOMA' 

1 take refuge lo my Dharma, whidi says sre 
tren’t to tdd hes. 

BABHBUKALPA 

True, true. You are right—and you are 
.tight. But who's more right ? 

BUDDWSl MONK 

Tell me one good reason why a Buddhist 
monk who follows the teachmgs of the Buddha 
should steal a wme>bowl ?. 
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' ' BAttHBbtAliPik 

Yes. but teasoQ in die beads of the lecMtiae 
sometiuies befcoma w^'UiueasonaUe. 

S'ATYASOMLA 

What the eye sees is more convindag tl 
what the mind spins. 

BABHBUKALPA 

What do you mean “what the eye sees” ?j 

DEVASOMA 

What 1 see. And what I see is the skull* 
bowl, hidden in the monk’s hand, in the folds ^ 
of his saffron robe. 

babhbukalpa 

fto BUDDHIST MONK); 

You heard, sir ? 

BUDDHIST MONK 

It's my bowL 

SATYASOMA 

Show it. 

BUDDHIST MONK 

Look, f Shows a white Buddhisi beggin|v 
bowl). 

SATYASOMA 

Oh, Siva. Siva, look at the wrong I did thia 
virtuous n)onk 1 

BUDDHIST MONK 

"Not to take what is nof given ia 
Dhamma; 

Not to speok what is not true ta 
Dhamma; 

Not to break the vow of celibacy ia 
Dhamma; 

Not to kill whatever is ttving ia 
Dhamma; 

Not to eat at forbidden hours ia 
Dhamma; | 

fHe begins to dance; SATYASOMA joins). 

Hey, what's this ? Dancing when you 
ought to be ashamed of yourself .1 

SATYASOMA 

Dancing ? Who’s dancing 7 (Looks 

around hm on all sides ). It’s only the 
creeper of my joy swaying to the touch of the 
southern whid of delight at the vision of my 
skull-bowl 

BUDDHIST MONK 

What’s this 7 'Why don’t you look at my 
bowl 7 Can’t you <-ee it’s a wmte bowl 7 

satyasoma 

It’s a white bowl, all right. 1 can see tL 
And I know my skull-bowl’s blacker than • 
aow. 
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LOOK, (Shows a white Buddhist begging bowl) 


BUDDHIST MONK 

So you admit thu un’t your bowl ? 

SATYASOMA 

Who says I admit anything of the sort ? I 
only admit that you are an expert at changing 
colours. 

isn't U true, when oil ts satd. 

This robe you wear was white once? 

Its colours now are brown md red^ 

And many other bright ones I 

Red is your robe, and red your possum. 
Red outside and red inside too; 

And so my shull-bowl, in proper fashion. 
Changes colours, as you do. 

DEVASOMA 

Oh, the shame ' Our bowl was like the 
face of Brahma, the Lotus-Throned God, like the 
full-moon; it was stented with the fragrance (rf 
wine; and look at its state now, corrupted by 
contact with this filthy-robed monk 1 

SATYASOMA 

My little one, be serene, be serene. I’ll 
wash the bowl clean of all corruption, for the 
samd books all tell us about the paths of ptui' 
fioatum of the polluted. 

Whtfi the Mad of Brahma was cut of by Siva, 
ttpmee v/as done, and the sin duajipctired; 


When the three-headed Vritra vm Mllfd by 
Irtdra— 

A hundred atonements, end the guilt WM 
cleared ! 

Babhtukalpa, tell me; am I ngbt ot wrong Z 

BABHBUKAUPA 
That’s what the scriptures .say. 

BUDDHIST MONK 

All right, all right. Let’s say 1 did chaaga 
the bowl s colour. Who changed itf shape and 
,,ize I 

SATYASOMA 

Wasn’t Maya fhe name of the Buddha’ii 
mother i Yes. Isn’t Maya the cosmic lll«t> 
Sion ? Yes. Aren’t you a Buddhist ? Yes. 
There's your answer. You used magic. 

BUDDHIST MONK 
No lue arguing with you. Take the bowL 

SATYASOMA 

Oh, the beautiful and bountiful benevoleocc 
of the Buddhist ! 

s 

BUDDHIST MONK 

And now, what do I do, without a bowl ?, 
SATYASOMA 

You take refuge m the Buddha. You take 
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refuge m the Dbanima, You take refug<f In the 
Satqiha. 

BABHRUKALPA 

This qujiicl's getting too complicated for 
nit. We’lT hate to take it to the law louit. 

DEVASOMA 

In tha* (4ce. iny lonU farewell, skull, for 
c\er ami toi evii ' 

BABnRlTKALP\ 

What’s that > 

DEVASOMA 

Will >011 sit iinTord, this Buddhist monk 
has Ixhniil him all the wealth of all the muiias 
tines and hell see to it thal hi Miifls the 
iiiuiiliis ot the hiingiv loitit iluks ssith moie 
golii than tin v i in ihess , but I ni only a pool 
Kapalins pnl witli only burnt low-dung on 
iiK and this snake skin, so husv do 1 go to 
Court li I may ask 

BABHRUKALPA 

Nonsense 1 

Everyone knows the Court is straight. 
Dependable, 

Incorruptible. 

' ' Impartial, 

Substantial, 

Irrevinable, 

like piUars on a palate gate. 

SAIYASOMA 

To the (pint ' lo the Court ' What 
has an huiiist man to lose Nothing 

BUDOUISI MONK 

After you, sir. 

BABHRUKALPA , 

Glodls t,rhc% unit the stupt A 
MADMAN enters). 

MADMAN 

Iky there, you devil of a dog—ninnmg 
ofl with a skultul of I oast meat—ipme here, 
you son of a slave bitch '—He's dropped the 
skull, lu s lunniiig at me, he 11 lute me ' 
(looks mound him) ITI bash his teeth iii 
with this Slone ’ —You desil ot a dug ! Angry 
with me bin.aiise 1 won’i run, are you '—thi 
Ocean jumped on the back of a village boar 
and flatteni^ Rasana, and ran off with the son 
of Indra '-‘Hey there, you thorn bush ’ 
What’s that ’ All lies ? -All lies ' As this 
frog’s iny witness, with paws as big as logs, 
III! telling the initli. But who needs a 
witness '' -Not 1, tor I'm biaver than anyone 
in the ihnt wot Id—let me sec, let me see 
111 taki a taste of the dogs meal, ((hews 
the tnciit mid looks around) Oh, oh, oh, oh ' 
I am killed, oh, my eyes weep 1 (Looks 


flf'OTifid.i ' *^(1510 are you to heat you 1 
(Weeps afresh.) You swine I I’m a nephew 
of You-Knou^Who, just a$ Ghatodaicha was 
the nephew of JBhiinasena. 

There are a hundred devils in my belly. 
With spits m their hands and 
horrible fangs, 

A hundred snakes and ttgers that are 

smelly 

Devise a hundred gastronomtal 

pangs. 

Oh, my bellv ! Oh, my aching belly I Let 
me alone, gentlemen ' let me cat this bit ol 
meat in pcaic. (Looks ahead ) Ah. iny 
master Suranandtn ' How are you. belosed 
inastir ? (Runs to met t him ) 

BABHRUKALPA 

fenteis) 

llcv ' What's this ^ A madman 1 
His robe’s all m tatters. 

His hair is all musty. 

But what leally matters 
Is his body that’s duslv. 

Around Ins neck arc flowers 
Gathered at odd hours. 

Crows want to pillage 

fits food when he’s asleep— 

He’i ilif tubbtsli of the village 
AX'alkffig III a head. 

MADMAN 

I must speak to him. (Approadnng) Sir, 
tike this skull, which I offer von hinubiy, 
and which I got Iruiu a higlibuin Jog of a 
lowborn slave. 

BABHRUKALPA 

(glam mg quickly) 

Let someone who deserves it, get It. 

MADMAN 

Noble Brahmin, do nut deny me the favour 
of taking It. 

BUDDHIST MONK 

Dc not deny him,, noble Brahmin 

MADMAN 

(laving the skull on the ground at 
SAIYASOMA'S frit, tircUng him thnie from 
the left, and fitllmg prostrate before him) 
Oh highborn god of my hopes, do me this 
iavour, 1 beg of you with folded palms I 

bATYASOMA 

Qnr skull ! 

DEVA&OMA 

The skull I 

I SATYASOMA* 

God be thanked. I am a Kapalin once more ’ 
(Bends to ptofc up the skull). 
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MADMAN 

Son of a slave-girl, go puisun voui!>eil 1 
(Snottlies Away the skull and rum off) 

saH’asuma 

Help I Help 1 This luessenger ot the god 
of death’s running oft with my hie ! Help I 

BABHRUKAJLPA and OEVASOMA 

Depend on us 1 (I he\ block the 
MADMAN’S way.) 

SAT\’ASOMA 

Hoi, >011 ! S'op ! 

MADMAN' 

hi me go 1 

satyasoma 

Fust the skull ! 

MADMAN 

It’s a golden howl, >ou fool 1 
SATYASOMA 

It it'» golden bowl, who made it f 

a 

MADMAN 

1 he goldsmith made u It is a golden bow 1. 
The mail in the golden robe made it. 

BUDDHIST klONK 
Who. me ^ 

MADMAN 
It s golden bowl. 

BUDDHIST MONK 
Is he mad ? 

MADMAN 

Mad ^ Mad ' Who’s mad ? Hele, hold 
this. (Hntids skull to SATYASOMA) Show 
me who’s mad beie. 

SATTASOMA 

(Taking the skull) There, behind that wall. 
Follow him. He’s mad. 

MADMAN 

Sir. many thanks. (Rushes off) 

BUDDinST MO.NK 

That was lovely I Tm happy you'se got 
it bad:. 

SATTASOMA 

(Hugging the akuU)> O blessed skull I Oh, 
Siva, Stva ! 

DEVASOMA 

My lord, vovi are the ash grey sky, aod the 
skull the white half-moon. 


BABHRUKALPA 

You ate a luiky man ! 

SAHt^SOMA 

All due to your kindness, su. 

BABHRUKALPA (aside) 

'Iruly is it said that the inniuent bear 
rhariiied lises for this Buddliisi iiioiik today 
estaped Its the skin ol hi\ leeili (AUud) 
Now ins liitMid I iiti happs betaiise sou are 
happs and lK(.iiise I am liappv I will go lo 
lilt urmalion aioiiiid in ihi tMsi of the iity. 

And if to iiif till ear tou II lend. 

Now that the quaiitls at an end 
Be fill li to each as friend to friend. 

As ivjiata was to Ariuna {He leaves.) 

SA'nrASOMA 

Nagasena, il 1 base offended you* forgive 
me. 

BUDDHIST MONK 

fotgiseness asked is forgiveness given Is 
theie any I lung else you would like from me 1 

SATYASOMA 

II vour holiness forgises me, what aaoct ia 
there to ask i 

BUDDHIST MONK 

1 must leave now. 

SATTASOMA 

May we meet again * (BUDDHIST 
MONK leases) Devasonia let us go. my 
little one. 

STAGE-MANAGER'S EPILOGUE 

May all men prosper I 
May rows yield sweet milk I 
Mas’ the iituol fire shoot heavenwardX 
May Brahmins Iram tfir 
truths of the Vedas ! 

\fas Oltarma flourtsh ' 

May the kingdom of Rata Mabrndrih 
\urmaii. 

Conqueror of bis Foes, 
lot as long as the sun and the moon 
shine tn the sky. 

Be peaceful. 


Translated from the Sanskrit 

by P. LAL 
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Beginning of Indolc^ical studies 

in Germany 


LTHOUGH Ger¬ 
many it» now 
(onsidercd as the 
necond home t>l 
I Ilf Vcil.i , (Jomiaii scholai'- 
ln'Kun Indological studiO' 
more through a chance aiul 
at a much later date thiii 
the British or French seho 
lars. The reason is quite 
obvious The British and 
the French had sevei.il 
distinct advantages. Thc\ 
c.«ne to India much earlier 
and. as empire builders ih 
this land, they could alwa-\ - 
establish direct contat i 
with the native scholar 
and also had Iho privilege 
of direct access to the 
manuscripts in original. It 
was not so with the Ger¬ 
mans. Although there was 
indecxl a German East India 
Tompany, it was short lived 
and was a failure from th(‘ 
very beginning. 

Hy the time the German 
scholars started learning 
Sanskrit in the l.ite 18th 
and early 10th cen¬ 
tury, Sir William Jono‘< 
had already completed his 
works on Sanskrit texts, 
Wilkins had translated 
Bhaejavadgiia. G1 a d w i n 
Aam-i-Akbari and the 
French scholar Dupperon 
fifh Tfpan}shn(h from the 
Poi >^lJrl renderings <ioiie 
earlier under iTince Dan 
Shiko’a patronage. 

But although Indologk.il 
Bludies in Germany started 
onlv In the early IDlh cen 
tury, German Interest in 
India’o civilization and cul- 
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ture started much earlier, 
mainly through the elTorls 
of missionaries and adven¬ 
turer travellers. In tli 
niddle of 17th century 
Mandolslow travelled in 
\Vestern India an4 vlslteo 
he Mughal court in Agra 
In 1706 a German mission 
try Zlegenbalk was learning 
r.imil m Tranqubar and 
len years later published 
die first Tamil grammar 
In 171T), Joshua Katelaer, a 
lertnan scholar'employeo 
’.ith the Dutch East India 



Friedrich Schlegel (1772- 
1829) one of the founders 
of Indoloffical studies tn 
Germany 

(From a 1794 pomtinp) 

C’ompany, wrote the fust 
I hndi grammar in Dutch, a 
Latin ^ition of which was 
published from Leyden in 
1743. In the middle of the 
lOth century while Schaefc 
was translating Maho- 
bharata stories and Max 
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Muller leaching Sanskrit 
and comparative philology 
in the TTnlversity of Oxford, 
Karl Graul, who travelled 
‘xtensively in India, was 
\tiling Bibliotheca Tamu- 
'c,a. 

Aloys Sprenger, a scholar 
n Indology. wa? fierhaps 
the most famous among the 
lerman travellers in India. 
Ho came to India in 1843 
as-a physician employed 
under the East India Com¬ 
pany and stayed here for 17 
years. Sprenger was Inter- 
'sted in Islamic history and 
'•ivilizatlon in India. Tie 
pot only learnt Sanskrit 
but became a great scholar 
m Urdu and Persian. His 
' orks covered a wide field 
f study which included life 
il Muhammad, history and 
culture of the Sufees, life 
cf Sultan Mahmud of 
Ghazni, a translation of 
'iaadi's Gulistan and finally 
Jiibliotheca Onentalia 
Sprengariana with over 
2000 entries. 

There is an interesting 
story behind German scho¬ 
lars taking up Indological 
studies in Germany. Some¬ 
times during the closing 
vears of 18th century, 
Alexander Hamilton, a Bri¬ 
tish Indologist, and in ser¬ 
vice of the ’East India 
Company came to Paris on 
his way home from India 
in search of Sanskrit 
manuscripts and was im¬ 
mediately Interned as the 
Anglo-French War broke 
out. Gradually a group of 

\ 
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scholars interested in Indo- 
logy flocked round him and 
formed a study circle 
Among them was a shy, sol i 
spoken German scho 
lar. He was Friedrich 
\’on Schlegel who beoanu 
one of the founders of Jndo- 
logical studies in Germany. 

Schlegel with tvpical 
German thoroughness went 
deep into the subject right 
from the beginning He 
nas not content with the 
a\ ailablc renderings of 
San<^kiit lc\ts in other 
languages or in translations 
from ti anslations but went 
.liter the original Sanskrit 
te\l'< and manusciifits. He 
wrote two books—a tran.sla- 
t ion of IfHopndetha and the 
other Vber die Sprache vnd 
Weistheit der hider (On 
the language and wisdom of 
Indians) Friedrich 

Schlegel initiated two other 
aeholars in Tndologii nl 
studies, one his own eldei 
brother August Wilhelm 
Schlegel (17(^7-184’)! and 
the other the German philo¬ 
sopher statesman Wilhelm 
von TTamboU ( 1707-1 SS.n t. n 
I'lose friend poet Ooethi 
and founder of Friedrich 
Wilhelms f^niversltv in 
Berlin. 

The elder Schlegel in 
course of time far surpas.scd 
his brother in Sanskrillc 
studies and when in 1818 
the first chair of Indolo^y 
in Germany was establish¬ 
ed in Bonn University, he 
wa.s invited to accept It. 
Wilhelm Schlegel, besid^ 
translating a large numW 
of San.skrit books into 
German, wrote a treatise 
on Ramayana m Latin. 

Others who were Inspired 
by Sanskrit literature about 
this time were poets Her¬ 
der and Heinrich Heme 
' (1799-1856) both cham¬ 


pions of the 18th and early 
19th centurj' romanticism 
in Gennany and Goethe 
(1749-1882). To Herder. 
'<hakuntaUi ot Kalidasa was 
an essence of perfection ” 

ShakuiUala equally in.s- 
|nied poet Goethe. The 
philosophei pi'Ct who had 



luguxt Wtlhflnt Schlegel 
(I7h7-im) who held the 
I r\t chair in InaOlogg m 
'leniutny, Umvarettg of 
Runh til 181* (From a 
IS^SO painting). 

10 knowledge of .Sanskrit 
language hi>.t came to know 
)1 Its literature and of 
Siiddhist texts tliiough his 
mend Wilhelm Hambolt 
Goethe first read bhakuntala 
through Sir William Jones’ 
translation (1789) and then 
through Forater’s German 
translation (1791) and 
finally through Chezv’s 
French renderings of the 
diama. Goethe’s tribute to 
Hhaknntala is in itselt a 
gymphony. 

"Wouldst thou young 
year's blossom 
And the fruits of ‘il'> 
decline. 

And all by which the 
soul is charmed, 
Enraptured, fea'ded, 
/ed.* 


WouJdst thou the earth 
and the heaven 
Itself tn one name 
combine ’’ 

I name thee 0 Shakun- 
tala' 

A nd all, at once w aofd." 

About poet Kalidasa, 
Goethe wrote • 

"The poet nppeartt in 
hie hjtiest (i<tpect, iii 
lepiesentative of the 
kinipleil state, the fin¬ 
est wag of life, the i>nr- 
est moral endeai our, 
the noblest mafestg 
and the richest reliqi- 
(Ills- feel)IIa" 

Hei-e is poet Heine's des¬ 
cription of Indian lotus and 
the moon 

"She thinks she is a 
lotus blosiOm 
Whose cup Will be 
open'd soon 
And he, hecavse of hie 
pallor; 

Fancies that he m the 
moon. 

The lotus blossom 
vncooeis 

Her being the whole 
night tong; 

Blit all 'she conceives 
for her trouble 
Is a metaphor and a 
song ” 

On sacied Ganga of India 
Heine wrote: 

"On the wings of song 
my dearest, 

I will carry you off 
and go 

To where the Ganga is 
clearest 

There is a haven I, 
know." 

l''riedrich Rueckert was 
another German Indologist 
whose interest was tn the 
epic Mahabharata. Besides 
translating Nala Damayanti 
and Savitri Upakhyana 
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frona the epic he also tran- 
lotted Fagfiuoamsa of Kah* 
daia and Kiratarjvniyam of 
Bharavi into German. 

Surprisingly the beauty 
of Naiopakhyana and Sai i- 
trt Cpakhyana drew 
attention of many other 
German scholars. Kosegar- 
ten, a contemporary’ ol 
Goethe translated it at Jen.i 
and in 1847 Meier tran¬ 
slated It from Stuttgait 
Sa\itri story was first tian- 
slated by Schack in Ins 
ifttimnen rorn danger 
(Voice from Ganga) iBeilin 
. 1857), then bv F. Boiip 
one of the teachers of Alax 
Muller and lastly by Kellner 
(1895). 

In 1845. Holzmann pul)- 
lished Indische Sagen 
(Indian Saga) on Muha- 
bharata and in 190:1 .lacohi 
published his authoiitainc 
work on tlie epi< Olden- 
berg’s (celebidted scholar 
on Buddhistic studies) Z>a« 
Maftabharata was published 
fioni Gottingen in 19*’2 
Deussen also made ext."n 
she study and leseaicli on 
Mahabhaiota. 

Biggest lead, howexcr, t( 
the Indolc^ical studie.s in 
F.iirope In the inth centurv 
wa.s given by Max Mullei 
(1823-1900) when he pub- 
lislied the translation ol 
Rig Veda In six lolumes 
with Sayana’’. commentan 
fiom London between 1840 
and 1873. The book had si\ 
editions in next 25 yeaf- 
Mhlch Itself proves the itn- 
nien'se popularity and les- 
pect It obtained in Europe 
The 49 volumes of the 
Swcred Bools of the Fast 
set les edited hv him i ame 
out between 1874 and 18X3 

Cnrlouslv enough, ifax 
Muller-’', approach to Vedas 


and Sanskrit was through 
philology and linguistics' 
In fact it was his great 
knowledge ol Indo-Aryan 
philology that helped him 
to go deep into dlfhculi 
Vedic Sanskrit, particulailv 
of the earlier Mandulas 
Max Muller was initiated 
into Vedic studies first bv 
Eugene Burnout, celebrated 
French Indologi.st and then 
hy* Schopenhauer. But 



Port phxlosopJter J W 
Goethe, who wat, iiuptrrd 
by Shakuiitala of Kalidas 


ahile Schopenhauer acco])- 
led the pliilosophy ol Br.ih- 
manas and rpanishads 
genuine and discaided the 
rest of the Vedas as mere 
itriestlv chanting', Mas 
Muller placed equal import 
nice to Kannal'onda and 
Gnonakanda of Rig Veda. 

Max Mullei was, how¬ 
ever, not the only transl.i- 
for of the Vedas in German 
Immediately after he pub¬ 
lished his works, transla¬ 
tions of Ved.i.s were pub¬ 
lished bv two other Ger¬ 
man scholars. Hermann 
Giassmann in verse and 
Alfred Ludwig in prose In 
1878, .Adolf Kaegi puli- 
lished his fmotis translation 


of Vedas from Leipz^f- 
was reprinted again iti 
1881 . 

As early,as 1879, Julius 
' I rill published a translation 
)f Atharva Veda from 
fubigen. Its second edi- 
rton was published from 
Stuttgart in 1888 Deu- 
sen’s famous works on 
rpanisKads first came out 
in 1897 from Leipzig and 
then from Gottingen. In 
1907 he published his 
famous book which has 
made him immoi’tal Die 
Gefietmlehie des Vedas 
fSeciet teachings of Vedas) 
from Leipzig. 

Koppen was perhaps the 
fust German Indologist 
after Hambolt who was 
attracted to Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy and Pall Pitakas. In 
1857 he wrote his Buddhis- 
inns. Richard Wagner also 
adopted Pah canons as the 
subject of his stuoy. 
Buddhist studies in Ger¬ 
many are mostlv pioducts 
of early 20th century al¬ 
though Hambolt with his 
studies on Buddhiran in the 
third decade of 19th cen¬ 
turv, Max Muller with his 
translation and commentary 
on Dhammapada duting the 
la.st seventies and finallv 
Hermann Oldenberg with 
his authoritative studv of 
Buddhism paved the wav 
of Buddhistic study and 
research for the posterity. 
Other German scholars who 
idopted Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy as their research are 
Mevrfnk Werfel, .1 Winder 
ind S. Zweig. Studies in 
fain ism were also taken up 
simultaneouslv in Germany 
with the studv of Buddh- 
isni The lead was given 
hv Sohiibring and was 
followed by the great Ger¬ 
man scholars Glasenapp 
and lieumapn. 
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Shakespeare and compdny 

, i 

by SADHAN KUMAR GHOSH 

'piIE author has been privileged to meet and attend the 
lectmeb of some of the greatest teachers ot EngHsh 
Literatuie, lie lecalis ins memories and impressions of 
some oi tliem. The title is lion owed Irom Sylvia Beach. * 

It IS regretted that a personal acknowledgment can nu 
longoi he made to this talented impresario of hteratiue 
and well'knosMi Lett Bank publisher. 


T IIK prime func¬ 
tion ot the great 
teacher of English 
Literature is to impart 
gusto, not to communi¬ 
cate knowledge Paul 
Elam, the unqiie-stioned 
example of an authentic 
teacher, s.iys in Ernest 
Raymond's Thronqh LHe- 
lature to Life ■ “The 
fumlion of the literature 
cla.ss Is to turn the mind 
into a powerhouse, not into 
a storehouse.” And the 
Robbins report is explicit 
that the le<‘turer must not 
pi esonl intormation that 
tan Up gleaned from the 
text-booLs. (Incidentally, 
the precise meaning of the 
word text-book is unknown 
to many people. A text¬ 
book Is what the student is 
expecteci to read not what 
he must read). The Rob¬ 
bins report also emphasises 
that the aim of producing 
cultivated men and women 
must be more important 
than the creation of mere 
specialists. A Quiller-Couch 
should outweigh all the 
Doctors of Literature pro¬ 
duced by Cambridge. 

I have confined my 
memories (except in the 
case, of Bullough, Walsh 
and Enright) to the profe¬ 
ssors of this country. T 
have attended the lectures 
of two Merton Professors 


(Nevlll Coghlll and Helen 
Gardner) as well as the 
(3old.smith Professor (Lord 
David Cecil) at Oxford. I 
have also attended the lec¬ 
tures of J. I. M. Stewart, 
T It. Henn and Graham 
Hough. I have counted 
among my friends at diffe¬ 
rent times some of the 
grcate.st teachers of all time 
-men like Humphry 
House, F L. Lucas, Ed¬ 
mund Blunden, Sir Maurice 
Bowra, Wilson Knight and 
Peter Alexander. But I 
realise the folly and Irrele- 
\ anc \ of lumping these 
Titans with teachers in 
Indian unlveraities. The 
greatest of the Indian tea¬ 
chers could not poMibly 
come within comparable 
distance of Edmund Blun¬ 
der! or Wilson Knight. 

All the same, 1 have 
'til red up my memories to 
emphasise that the teaching 
ot English Literature in this 
country was not always in 
such disarray as It is today. 
People holding key posts in 
Indian universities today 
owe their jobs to flunkey- 
ism and intrigue and their 
reputations to Admass. It 
was not always so: 

Atthough crowds gather¬ 
ed once if she hut 
showed fece, 

And wen old men's 


grew dim, this hand 
alone 

ike some last courtier 
at a gypsy camping- 
place 

abbling of fallen 
majesty, records what* 
gone, 

I never met H. M. P«v 
ceval, or Manmohan 
Ghosh who cast a spell over 
earlier generations. It la 
a great pity Perceval 
(.aught Shakespeare. His 
editions of Shakespetre 
indicate that he had a 
closed, Calvlnistic mind 111- 
cquipped to convey the 
myst^ of Shakesp^reau 
Tragedy. His scholarship 
and wide-ranging mind are 
sufficiently attested by his 
great editions of Samson 
Agonistee and In Memo- 
riam but his approach to 
Shakeqieare was' Imbibed 
and inherited by hla pupUa, 
some of whom became in¬ 
fluential teachen. And 
their influence was dele¬ 
terious. « 

Manmohan Qboidi seems 
to have been a idiolar- 
aesthete. Lord Dgvld Cecil* 
8 schola^ae8thete himself 
once told me that the rest 
of the twentieth century 
was unlike^ to, produce 
more schdUtiYaesthetes. 
Ohoah seems to have bad 
two msrka of the authmntie 
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tMchtfn* He was tempera* 
aod during the mon- 
aoon months ^paid more 
attcnticm to the clouds than 
to his class. And he turned 
Instinctively to the Greek 
whom he quoted frequent!' 
and fluently. All the sam< 
I have authentic evident-' 
that his classical equipment 
did not equal that of hn 
great brother, Aravind. 
Ghosh or that of his frient’ 
and Oxford contpmporar^ 
the great Sir VVallei 
Haleigh. His grass nKil-- 
were in England and, lito 
K. C. Bonnerjee, whom h< 
did not otherwise resemble, 
he was an expatriate in 
India. Malcolm Muggendge 
would have disapproved of 
him, but the academit 
woild of today would he a 
more inspiring place if il 
had a few men of his tyjie 
The be.st classit ist and 
Greek scholar th.it this 
country has produced 
would undoubtedly be the 
late Dr. Sudhin Ghosh 


'(There is however, an 
Indian teaching Greek at a 
British university today). 
It is shameful but charao 
reristic that this great 
scholar was permuted, 
urried and hounded out of 
■«i Indian university where 
he was holding the chair of 
English. He, too, taught 
l'’ngli.sh In terms of Greek 
Uterature and while teach¬ 
ing Thyrsis or Adonai^ 
would instinctive] V lecal' 
Meleager's elegy on the 
death of Heliodora or Tins 
hus and Bion. His piopet 
milieu would have been .in 
Oxford College. He hatl 
something of Waltei Patci 
ibout him. With the lone 
exception of F.ither Gomes 
(who brings Hopkins 
mind), Dr. Ghosh w.is th( 
l.sst ol the Tit.sns. The l.ns 
of all the Romans, f.ire thee 
well. 

Mention of Gieek stiulu 
lemlnds me also of Kiiai 
Mookerjee. a bcinister (al¬ 
beit non-practising) and a 
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Post-graduate teacher in 
the Thirties. He took his 
Saturday classes in the Pis* 
chel Hall. His prescribed 
rext was Aristotle’s Poetics, 
then available only in In¬ 
gram Bywater's translation. 
(Butcher ancj Humphry 
House were far away). 
Ingram Bywatet a friend 
It Robert Bridge-., was one 
of the liveliest Oxford 
figures of his dav and ordi- 
n.irllv, Mr. Mookerjee 
should have had .some- re¬ 
collections of him. He had 
none. In retrospect, Kiron 
Mookern'e spiems to have 
been .nn incunou.s man, 
though "cunous” was the 
culipctive oftener used about 
him. My own Gieek at 
th.at time was less even 
th.nn Sliakespeare’s so I 
wouldn’t know if his Greek 
w.'is at all adequate. But 
111 after yeais, I met the 
"leiitest Greek scholars of 
this centu^^ and I can onlv 
dv th.at his Gieek studies 
bad little visible effect on 
him. The onlv piece of 
memoiable criticism he 
e\er made was that Arnold 
was a collector and a 
plagiarist of cliches like 
“Sweetness and Light.’’ 


^NOTHER colourful 
figuie was R. C Bon¬ 
nerjee -who was recruited 
for a 1)1 let sjiell to galva¬ 
nise English teaching in 
Calcutta Hniversltv. But 
Bonneiiee did not fit, jtist 
PS Humiibiw House did not 
fit. Bonneijec was not of 
course in House’s class—. 
very tar from It—^but he 
was too good for the uni¬ 
versity. Like Manmohan 
Ghosh, Bonnerjee’s grass 
roots were In England and 
like Ghosh, he was a stran¬ 
ger and a sojourner In 
India, as indeed, was Dr. 
Sudhin Ghosh. He was, 
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liow«v«r, a isolated 
figure than the others. . 

I 

The Wye is hushed nor 
moved along 

And hushed my deepest 
grief of alt 

When filled with tears 
that cannot fall 

2 brim with sorrow 
drowning song. 

The Anglicised Bengalis 
of those days were a small 
but compact community 
and unlike the lx)xwallah‘« 
highly cultivated. And 
maybe, Bonnerjee had some 
means — Tennysonian or 
unTennysonian — of drow¬ 
ning his sorrow. The pity, 
however, was that he did 
not tn' to project the Eiig- 
lapd he knew so well. He 
counted among his friends 
many prominent figure.s in 
the literary London of the 
Eighties and Nineties 
Little of this seeped into 
his lectures. 

Among the great teacheis 
of English in Calcutta, one 
must include Rev. J. C 
Senmgeour of Scottish 
Church College. He seems 
not to have been an adept 
in Admas.s Mke some of his 
contemporaries and was 
not very fortunate in the 
quality of his students. ^So. 
a generation grew up that 
knew not Joseph. And 
then another generation 
came and inherited this 
amnesia. Scrimgeour’s edi¬ 
tions (/f Shakespeare and 
Paradise Lost reveal him as 
a critic of percipience. He 
brought to hi,s reading of 
Shakespeare something of 
that Imaginative sympathy 
which made the criticism of 
A. C. Bradley so life-like. 

Prafulla Chandra Ghosh 
was that dubious thing—a 
popular professor. A popu¬ 
lar professor is seldom a 
scholar, and Ig often ham. 


P. C. Ghosh was a "good”, 
though not a "great” pro¬ 
fessor. His enunciation of 
Shakespeare was splendid, 
reminiscent of the days of 
D. L. Richardson. Hia 
reading of Shakespeare 
remains one of my 
treasured memories, though 
It was not as good as 
Father Crohan's I have 
heard that the great actor 
Sisir Bhadun was riNo a 
splendid reciter of the 
choicer passages of Shake.s- 
peare hut I cannot vouch 
for this from any personal 
recollection. Dame Sybil 
Thoindike who could smell 
a Shakespearean from a 
distance assured me that 
Sisir Bhadurl was the 
genuine article 

Praiulla Ghosh's Inter¬ 
pretation oi Shakespeare 
did not match his enuncia¬ 
tion. He had followed his 
leacher, H. M. I'erceval 
rather blindly .and unenti- 
cally. He never realised 
that Shakespeaie could not 
have intended to fiortrav 
Macbeth as a villain. He 
never realised Sir Heiiieit 
(Jrier.son’.s contention that 
Macbeth and John Bunyan 
were men of the same ima¬ 
ginative temperament and 
the same moral su.sceptibi- 
lities. His handkerchief 
was handy while teaching 
Othello. His pity went to 
Desdemona. not to fMiiello 
which as Bonamy Dobree 
points out is utterly wrong. 
Prafulla Ghosh's interpre¬ 
tation of Othello was not 
unlike that of the eigh¬ 
teenth century critic 
Rymer. All the same, and 
In spite of a striving after 
effect, he was a dedicated 
teacher. 

• 

T MET Professor J L 
•i Bannerjec a number of 
times, though 1 was never 

bis pupil, fie was one of 


4 

th« first the teadbebi 
politicians, which is not al¬ 
ways a happy juxtaposi¬ 
tion. In tlie legislature and. 
on public platforms his 
oratory was declamatory. 
In prompt and ready re¬ 
partee he reminded one of 
the great Lloyd George, 
although in an inferior 
milieu. He was a great 
raconteur and a bon viveur 
and his enthusiasm for 
Caramel Pudding was of 
the same kind as his excite¬ 
ment over a flawless Son¬ 
net. He had one authentic 
mark of the great teacher 
—he had a burning, siz¬ 
zling enthusiasm for litera¬ 
ture. He and Dr. Sudhin 
Ghosh wore the only two 
Indian teachers of my ac¬ 
quaintance who leminded 
me of Erne.st Ravmond’s 
Paul Elam. I remember 
an evening spent with him 
when we discussed Rose¬ 
bery's Pitt. From Rosebery 
\v“ mo\ed to Oscar Brown¬ 
ing, anti thence to Robert 
Browning, and then to 
'renny.son. It was natural 
to move from Tennyson to 
V'irgil, but nisteati we took 
up (’atulliis and forgot pur- 
.selves and had a glimpse 
of olive-silverv Sirmlo. It 
was an unforgettable even¬ 
ing. 

Not to have studied 
Shakespeare with either 
Father Crohan or Father 
Bryan must be one 
of the deprivations of life. 

I have a clear recollection 
of Father Crohan’s spruced 
up, dandiacal figure rolling 
forth the set speec*hes of 
Shakespeare. Hi.s Shakes¬ 
peare ‘reading’ w'as much 
the be.st Calcutta has ever 
heard of. As students we 
heard of the tremendous 
impression he made on the 
Irish soldiers when he gave 
them a pep talk during the 
First World War. In after 
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7 «tin I heard Canon War* 
nn‘BouJU>n address a con* 
gr^atlott m St. Faui's 
cathedral about the Impil* 
cations of Hitler's war. It 
was one of the most memo¬ 
rable speeches I have heard 
In India. A Jesmt Father 
told me It reminded him at 
every point of Father Cro- 
han’s speech during the 
earlier war. 

I always think of Father 
Bryan as an uncanonised 
saint. He reminded me of 
Francis Thompson's poem 
on Little Jesus. I like to 
think that St Francis ol 
Asaissl whom 1 adore above 
all other saints must have 
resembled Father Bryan. 
Father Bryan also brought 
to mind the Bishop in Lea 
Miaerables and Father Zos- 
■Ima In Brothers Karama- 
aoi}. Unhtoe Father Crohan, 
he was not a grand seign¬ 


eur. He was a don, twit not 
a remote one and his fa¬ 
mous wit lent a spatkk 
to hia schoJarehlp. His in¬ 
sight into Shakespeare's 
characters was profound, 
and he was the only pro¬ 
fessor who was unafraid of 
tackling off-putting authora. 
In his class, Burke became 
a lark 

How <an I forget thee, 
deui old LII B ' To you It 
is I owe such fondness for 
letters as I now possess 
When we w'ere reading 
with you the Past and the 
Present answered and in¬ 
terpreted one another like 
splendid antiphoms Was it 
Hopkins or Housman we 
were studying—the great 
voices of classical antiqultv 
would awaken again and 
resound anew in the verse 
of the modem poet. With 
you I visited the palace of 


Prtem and telt the phUMWi 
of Leda'e daughter wUoee 
lace iaunched a thousand 
ships. With you t sailed 
the wine-dark sea and 
caught a' glimpse of the 
graceful shores and shining 
promontories of Hellas, and 
the ‘unfriendly palace in 
the Thracian wild,’ where 
the nightingale still nur¬ 
ses an ancient hurt. It 
hurts one to think that we 
shall never look upon thee 
more. 

In recent years the Bri¬ 
tish Council invited a num¬ 
ber of Eng. Lit. men to 
India Of these, Clifford 
Ijecrh, one ol the world’s 
foremost Shakespeareans 
(the others of course are 
Wilson Knight and Peter 
Alexander) never came to 
Calcutta. Neither did 
Christopher Ricks, author 
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0 # that splendid book 
Milton's Grend Style, 

The British Council, lec¬ 
turers who came to Cal¬ 
cutta in different >ears in¬ 
cluded thnee outstanding 
men—Professor Geoffrey 
BUllough, Professor Wil¬ 
liam Walsh and Professor 
D. .1 Enright Also a lady 
—Mrs. Miriam Allott. 

Geoffiev Bullough was 
the hibt of the \isitme lei 
tiireis. He clicked imme- 
diateh with hih aiidieine, 
who had little idea that 
thev w'ere listening to some 
one who was laying the 
foundations of mode) n 
Shakespearean Studies 
The tremendous scholar¬ 
ship behind Bullough's 
books on Shakesjx'jie'- 
Soirces has made them in 
creasingh indisf*ensabh 
and revealed the made 
qiiades of Kenneth Mini’, 
book on the same '-uhiect 
The study of Shakespe.iu 
in lelation to his souKe-. i 
not a ginimHkrv It is lh‘ 
basis of a modern approach 
to Shakespeaie which le 
lects hardolatit and insisti 
Ihat liausmutation inusi 
be estimited and not taken 
for granted Bullough’v 
analysis of Shakespeaie's 
tiagedies is most fiercipient 
and profound—presei v mg 
the sanity of the Bradlev 
tradition and yet dtawma 
on the flints of modern re- 
seaich. His interpretative 
(t Iticism often reminds oi e 
of Eliot and Granville- 
Barker, he exudes the same 
air oi authority Bullough 
loves Shakespeare but his 
wide-ranging mind is not 
(ontent to set up hi.s taber¬ 
nacle there Hts splendid 
book on Modern poetry and 
his even more splendid 
Mirror of Mivds reveal that 
In literary matters Bul¬ 
lough 18 Broad Church. 


The pupils of f>r Leavls 
are generally prickly but 
(Ills cannot lie said of 
William Walsh and I) .1 
Enright both of whom 
have many friends and aif- 
niirers in this city Botli 
of them clicked with their 
audience but William 
Walsh made a tremendous 
and immediate impression. 
Ills elucidation of Keats s 
odes, paituiil.nlv tif the 
Ude on n (Ireoaii I rn is 
Mill I»inenifieied He in.xle 
the nnpiessiv*' point tb.it 
‘be sujiposed idenlifuMiion 
if Beauty and Tnitli is 
} 0 t the centi.d thing in th.it 
ooem Tb.it is an unfail- 
ng maik of the great tea- 
her of literatine—to de- 
1'»ct the mind liom (lubes 
ind stock intciptel.itions 
o the beau of the poem 
'>s, Willimi WaNh is .i 
neat teaihei of liter.itnre. 
‘hontfh his piofessc(i snf»- 
'ect is Fdiu.uion His The 
f'ses of [inadhintinn is a 


senimal book (which Caud- 
well’s book on the samo 
snbjed is not) and lus re¬ 
lent stimnlafing book on 
t’oleridge characferistical- 
Iv deflects the mind liotn 
the (hestnuts .md the sup¬ 
pos'd explanations of the 
poet’s delation to the for¬ 
mative infliumces in his 
life .md then m.snifesta- 
tions m his iioetiv 

Hv wav of a poslsciipt 
oi .dteithonglil I fwd I 
should rcitei ile two uiiniis- 
l.ds d)le tiiteii.' of the 
(lic.it Hue lit Ic.u her. 
One is that he should be 
like HciailKiis He should 
be able to tfte the Sim 
with talkme .nid send him 
down the sk\ His t.dk 
should he mostlv of this 
.nid til It but he should l*e 
able to swill h ovei siid- 
d(‘nlv . 111(1 iiP'»vi)ectedl\ to 
men nid bon! s which 
h.i\iiu' opie b(‘< II must for 
e\(M he 
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The enlrana In Pet/a. through a luirroiv (n- 
iranct : insuh it n- all dream, blue and green, 
red and yellow . 


beautiful 


By SHIBDAS BANERJI 

L ike suddenly tlio 

hilN cracking up 
Iho iront \unv 
caied jn; the win 
ding mountain road cndi'd 
in a burst of sunshino and 
there in front of ino, as it 
arising irom the blue 
hewn into rose-red ilifN 
was a great temple tnmh 
Once upon a time, long 
long ago, this used to be 
the Treasure House ol 
Pharaoh, el Khozveh As 
I kept on betriending tlie 
sights slowh Petra 
the mysterious was un 
veiling itself, \ forbidd¬ 
ing sight rather than pool¬ 
ing, breath-taking lathei 
than beautiful ,\nil iniloisl 
there wa,-, the lantasfu 
Petra lying landy in w'll- 
demess as if boiod by siu 
cessite deceptions of ehi 
iizations .1 tiue rhnpsodv in 
rainbow eolours. Th 
moment I entered into tlie 
once walled city of Petra 1 
felt as if I was caged in 
like All Baba and his band 
of forty thieves. 

And this was indeed ttir 
locale where the first rlrafi-' 
of Ali Baba’s adventure" 
were said to have beei 
cooked up. T saw no re.i 
son why AH Baba couldn’t 
have had his life’s chanie 
settled here. 

This was the city of the 
dead, not very far awav 
from the Dead Sea, Long 
ago and far away here 
thrived a civilissation akin 


I,) that of Babylonc The 
(ivjlization of Nabatcaisaos 
Tlieir capital <ity was 
Poll a All but the phv"i- 
,il existence of then capi- 
tl is a faint raemorj' torlai 
’^'he metropolis i*-’ .silent 
except for the marl wind 
that blows everywhere and 
nowhere And occasion.!' 
whistling breath of an un 
saen animal. 

The sunbaked surface 1 
terrible, faded red with 


brown vein« Sometimes 
months go by and not a 
visitor. Only the Beduins 
stop here, sometimes not 
c\en that 

To me, feeling almost an 
intruder, as accompanied I 
wandered into the ruins of 
several civilizations, Greek 
and Human included, it 
was not the ancient history 
that was so eomptdling hut 
the all loo sudden dazzling 
coiouis, the crazy shapes of 
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PETRA: THE TERRIBLE AND THE BEAUTIFUL 


pinailes, rrags and clifls, 
tlMi winding goiges, the 
wild \ alley ladden with 
oileanderb and ferns and 
i\y. 

Over there where the 
stunted shrubs and dried- 
up grass declare a desert 
the dazzling Petra carved 
out of purple mountain¬ 
sides in rocks of vivid 
colours, r.«d yellow green 
while blue and rose looked 
to me a dream comes true. 
And I was indeed dieani- 

11 ig- 

.a eavavansarai (itA'. 
C’.navans and camels from 
east, west, north and south 
marching into the town 
ladden with ivory, pearls 
and spices from India; silk 
from China; dates from 
Bdbvlone; carpets from 
Persia, The Nabaleain 
(iipital gay with hie, 
woman an<i wine Shops 
packed and full. Crow'ded 
bti-eets. The treasury gets 
its taxes in gold fioin the 
caidvan merchants. Banks 
A\lieie travelling traders 
ho<ud their treasures The 
led valley bustling with 
colours ot fire Amorous 
and bi.t\e, princes and 
piimessch, master.s and 
alaxcs Beautilul Nabateain 
puls The nights sweet but 
shoit. The dawn is but 
sad FlaLlv m the moining 
tlic (aravan and the camels 
mote out. Out the\ go to 
India, to Balnlone. to Per¬ 
sia. to Danictst us. to Kg\pt. 
And there goes the Asian 
luxuries to Greece. to 
Koine, and further be¬ 
yond .... 

J saw none of these Rut 
the mined city stooped out 
of a valley—about fifteen 
miles w’ide—^sprawling be¬ 
fore me with am lent lums 
of buildings lacing each 
other. Palaces, vast pil¬ 
lared halls, temples, cliff- 
dwelUngi, stoie-house, and 


the mountaiti-god e,alletl 
Kd Deir, all carved out ol 
solid rocks And yondei 
also was the altar of human 
oftenngs, pools cupped mie 
rocks for ritual ablution* 
as well. What destroyed 
Petra so thoroughly and 
completely and suddenly 
history does not explain. 
Nor does one clearly know 
if It had escapetl Tamer 
lane or Ghenghis Khan 
Or wa.s it the Jinni of the 
Arabian Nights'' Cleaned 
bv sun and wnnd- Pelia's 
stoiv IS incomplete. Onh 
one knows> Petra is some¬ 
thing by moonlight and 
something by the sun. 

Exciting discoveries have 
often been made on the 
strength of the Bible. In the 
Bible It IS said; 

“.\nd thev came to 
Ophir, and fetched from 
th'^nee gold, four hundiei’ 
and twenty talent*- aiv’ 
brought It to King Solo- 
man ” 

Wheie aie the gold 
mine*- of Ophit ^ 

Nobody lias rhe kevs to 
the nnsten. 1 have seen 
the ‘‘mines of Solomaii’’ 
uronnd th“ Dome of IlocK 
in .leiusaleni hut nevei of 
inuisp flic gold mines 
which IS supiiosed to be 
theie. No one vet knows 
where 0])hii ol the Bible is 
located but, indeed, Petra 
ha.s not always been called 
Petra. It is merely a Greek 
nara^. And the Greek.s 
were the (onquerors. In 
Greek Petra means ‘rock'. 
Petra was Wadi Mu.sa dur¬ 
ing the glorious daj-k of 
the Nabateain rule 3000 
years ago Wadi Musa 
meant the Valley of Moses. 

•J^HE story is: 

Driven from ancient 
Egypt, led by Moses, the 

S0 


(hiUlren pf Israel 
lying ot thirst when they . 
\\ere camping into whal is 
now known Petra They 
s’ufter“d uiid cried, “O 
Mose.s, «e’re dying. 
Where’s the Promised 
Land’” Moses then struck 
twice jnto the mountains 
and, lo and behold, there 
flow'ed a spiing of water, 
sweet and clean ' 

That i* only .t legend. 
And legends cverv where 
aif* stiongK lielie\“d 
Wheie bision tails legends 
take ovei In all rimes. 
The present included. 

The magic of Moses or 
not, situated as it is'm a 
desert the Nabateain cara- 
vansarai capital of Wadi 
Musa truely had plenty of 
water And to .spare. The 
loveliest and clearest water 
within seveial hundred 
miles cunund. And, since 
It was aLo a natuial moun- 
t, in-l()< keel ioitjess It s’oon 
liad become the bigge.st 
caravans.n ai tow n 2000 
\e.us heloie the dawn ot 
('hiisti.m era. The gold it 
coll-ctecl as taxes and the 
tieasure deposits the fabu¬ 
lously nc h merchants made 
here in the Treasury foi 
sate custody became inter¬ 
national fables, and succes¬ 
sive inva.sion8 its kings 
made on Damascus, are all 
part ol real history. And 
w'ould you believe that the 
Nabateains had defeated 
Cleopatra’s Naw on the 
Hed S.-'h ■’ rieopatia’s ships 
were carrying, it i< said, a 
thousand tons ot gold plus 
sbve girls freon Sudan, I 
wish 1 w'as one among the 
Nabateain plunderers. 

For several hundred 
years none knew W’hat 
happened to Petra j««t as 
none knows today where ia 
Ophir and its gold mines. 
And then came, ordainedl 
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Pdia, flu Ttensiny • The Treasury (Khazenh, 
in irabie) it ihe viott peifectly preset i ed nml 
pethnpt the mntt heautiful of all the nionuinents 
of Petra Ileltenu in tti/le, it it on iinpoiing 
loi/al tomb hei n out of the iOi,e-ied toik. 


by the Pope, the Cbristktt 
crusadors, and for a hun¬ 
dred years and more the} 
continued commg to *'fr^e' 
the Holy Jerusalem from 
the “hands of a cruel and 
barbarian race.” They built 
a citadel m Petra and call¬ 
ed it Shobeck. 

Just as the European 
crusadors left behind a 
ti’ail of legends for the hi-.- 
torians to grope Into so 
have the descendants of 
succeedmq Arab genera¬ 
tions ha^e left rumnni- 
which say that on fli. 
crusadors way back homi 
they carried horses am’ 
donkeys, camels, goats aiu' 
slaves ladden with purt 
gold. 

Out of these fables anti 
rumours suddenly m 181? 
came a man to Petra on hi 
way back from Mecca, hi 
name “Sheikh Ibrahim' 
The so-called Sheikh madi 
history He rediscotcin' 
Petra and also ic\ca1f(' 
himself He was Join 
I.udwig Burchaid-t. n 
Swiss traveller But befoit 
him Petra had slept for i 
full thousand ycais nn 
trodden b\ humanitv, un- 
li\ ed by any Arab even. 

John Ludwig BurchaiiKt 
was no Robert Louis Ste 
\eiison The Tieasuu 
Island in Petra was alte.idx 
lost Instead what he dis 
coveted wms a Hellerized 
w orld sandwiched with 
the aichitecture of early 
Assyrian times Tnnuniei- 
able classical pillars, tombs 
W'lth carved fronts An 
amphitheatre cupped fioro 
the rock itself Rock-hewn 
polished staircases. These 
were the remains of the 
most artistic race In the 
history of mankind, the 
Greeks. 

Where once was a para¬ 
dise of artistic living not a 
dog is seen ntny. Now only 
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a land of sun and burning 
shadows It is said Cleo¬ 
patra had come h«Tt to 
dine m a famous cafe. So 
had Mark Antony come. 
41so Julius Caesar. And 
now here I was along with 
a Greek lady. 

But the great iombs are 
silent now. In its utter 
wilderness Petra is so 
terrible to look at and jet 
so beautiful, so -fiange and 
vet so fascniiiting It Is > 
tit} of flaming fire Hie 
heat Is so absoibing, no 
Wind to irest, no sound to 

i M ( 


listen to, no buds did I 
see flying by. The empti¬ 
ness and the vastness made 
the illusion ol my loneli¬ 
ness so complete that I felt 
for a while tiuely afiaid. 
And around me were the 
ruins galore • Rums of 
tombs, graves of a glorious 
people, great and brave. 
The viewB are sudden and 
dramatic and I don’t know 
w'hv the city is called “half 
as old as time”. 

Men in j-earch of hidden 
treasure ravaged the city, 
toni|b hgr ^b, so com- 
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plctely and ntiiblessly that 
Petra presente today a 
fhastly sight. ShimmeKing 
in the burning sun the 
ancient charriotHracks look 
like so many rivers of 
blood. 

I wonder why no histo¬ 
rians has called it yet “the 
frying-pan of the world”. 
My only companion was a 
Greek woman novelist. She 
said, "Let’s get out of the 
hell.” 

I didn’t want to get out. 

Somewhere there was a 
sound of gong. The Greek 
'jlass and me looked Into 
each other’s eyes. Did we 
imagine the gong? The 
gong was repeated. 

Perhaps we Imagined 
things. So we stopped 


staring at each other. Our 
faces were sunbaked. She 
touched my elbow and ask¬ 
ed pathetically, “Why did 
we have to come here?” 

“We came here for gold," 
I laughed and started walk¬ 
ing on the potholed street 
of ancient times. We pass¬ 
ed the treasury, the tem¬ 
ple, the hall of the brave 
ones, and stopped at where 
once was the town-gate. 
Nearby stood the broken- 
into-thodsand-pieces Uie 
Roman amphitheatre. 

I could almost hear the 
footsteps of the evening 
leaning against a strong 
wind. 

But there was hardly anv 
strength In the winfi. Only 
a paste-coloured empty 


Sky. Everything ym 
drowsed in a shrielsing 
silence. The grim moun¬ 
tains shqw no exit Inside 
of the ruins, as their out¬ 
side, are yellow sandstone 
with veins of pale red, 
orange, white and blue. 

“May I say something?” 
she said once again, now 
smiling. “I don’t like 
emptiness.” 

“It isn’t emptiness here,” 
1 stopped before a sea-y 
green pillar I was thmk- 
ing of spending the night. 
The night sky would be 
cobalt blue and perhaps 
there would be a bird to 
sing from somewhere when 
there would be glittering 
stais to dream of the Naba- 
teain nights that were far 
away and long, long ago. 
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Anthropolc^ical aspects of tHc 
Hindu samaskaras 

By.AJOY KUMAR NANDI 


*0 turn a new leaf 
—so we say figu- 
^ratively when any 
’important event 
occurs In our life. As man 
la a custom>making animal, 
our ancestors never failed 
to recognise the importance 
of such events and invented 
customs to commemorate 
them. 

A man’s life Is |)unctu- 
ated by some critical point' 
like conception, With 
puberty, mating, parent¬ 
hood and death. Each of 
these stages is usually 
attended by some ritual 
As long ago as 1911 Van 
Gennep recognised the 
generad resemblance oi 
ceremonies of birth, child- 
hdod, puberty, engagement, 
marriage, pregnancy, pater¬ 
nity, Initiation Into religious- 
ceremonies and funerals 
He discerned a common 
purpose behind this general 
resemblance and took that 
purpose to be to make an 
individual pass from a defi¬ 
nite condition to another 
Just as definite. He called 
these ceremonies "rites dc 
passage” I.e. “transition 
rites.” Van Gennep meant 
by this term not only the 
rites mentioned above, but 
all those which mark a 
passage from one place or 
state to another, such as the 
crossing of a frontier or a 
threshold. Our solemn en¬ 
trance Into the new house 
l.e. Griha-pravesa Is also a 
trtndtlon xite. In the ob¬ 


servance of rites solemniz- 
ing’^ach critical period of 
our life we can easily trace 
certain primijive beliefs, 
-.uch as, concept of rebirth, 
immortality of soul, fertility 
•lilt, animism etc. 

The Hindus call their 
•?.icta'racnt«! samaskaras. 
The 'Aitareya Brahmana 
fVI, 5, 1) definc.s sama.s- 
Uaras thus. “Bv the.se the 
devotee so fashions him¬ 
self as to render it chhan- 
damaya or rhythmical.” The 
Hindus regard the sacra¬ 
ments as a series of steps 
upward. A boy becomes 
1 Brahmacharin, then a 
ilrihastha, or householfier 
ind afterwards a village 
headman or a chaplain. He 
may also become a king. 
\Vhen he is king, he has not 
I cached the top of the lad- 
ier. There is a position 
higher than that of a king, 
fie may rise so high in this 
i)o.sition by attaining the 
hvine power, "tejas”, that 
'ven g^s become alarmed. 
Jautaraa enumerates as 
many as forty samaskaras. 
Of these, sixteen are com¬ 
mon in all law books. 
Anthropologically, we may 
arrange the principal 
samaskaras under the four 
distinct heads. 

First, those relating to 
birth, i.e. (1) Garbha- 
dhana, (2) Purasavana. 
(3) Simantonnayana, (4) 
Jatakarmana, (5) Nama- 
karana, <d) Niskramana„ 

* n * 


(7) Annapraaant, (8) 
Cudakarana. 

Second, those relating 
to initiation, i.e. (1) Upa- 
na}mna, (2) Brahma- 
charya, (3) Samavartana. 

Thiro, those relaiting to 
marriage. 

Fourth, those relating 
to death, i.e. (1) Antar- 
jali, (2) Antyesti, (8), 
Sraddha. 

Fertility cult Is traoeabl* 
in all the samaskars, espe¬ 
cially in those relating to 
birth. The economic Inter¬ 
ests of the primitive huma* 
nity centre round the mul¬ 
tiplication of its food sup¬ 
ply. Upon the Increase of 
the tribe depends its 
strength as a social unit, 
its power to compete 
against other groups. 
Numerical Increase means 
prosperity, while diminu¬ 
tion means decacy. It is 
considered a virtuous act 
on the part of a member of 
the tribe, if he contributes 
towards its increase. 

Primitive beliefs hold 
that human fecundity is 
derived from the powers 
which govern the fertility 
of the sources of food and 
that conception is brought 
about by the partaking of 
food, especially cereal and 
seed-bearing fruit or the 
flesh of animals. Fertility 
cult is intimately connect¬ 
ed with the primitive con¬ 
cept Of soul, according to 

yrnSeb soul-mitter or life 
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Jtself'is like a transferable 
ind material substance ^nd 
is considered fertilizer of 
the crops and a producer of 
life Water is regarded as 
. a earner of soul-matter. 

One instance of the ferti¬ 
lity cult 18 the Vedic rite 
of garhhadhana. Here to 
promote conception the 
husband infused ^ grass in 
water and poured the water 
down his wife's nostril 
The idea behind the per¬ 
formance of such ceremonv 
is that a soul-matter from 
the grass should enter the 
i\oman to cau.>>e her to 
conceive. 

Another .samaskara relat¬ 
ing to birth is Pum.savana. 
The iite is so called, 
because by performance of 
such rite a male is horn. 
The Asvalayana grhya- 



sutra states, "He should iu 
the third month <0^ preg¬ 
nancy under the constella¬ 
tion Pusya, give (thrice) to 
eat to the wile, after she 
has fasted, in the curds of 
a row which has a calf of 
the same cdlout (with the 
cow) two beans and one 
giain oi liailey ior eath 
handlul oi cuids. On his 
asking (the woman) ‘What 
dost thou drink’’ ‘Whai 
tlost thou drink’’, she 
should thrice reply, ‘‘pum- 
savana” (generation of .1 
male child) In this wav 
(he) .should make her take 
three handfuls (of curd>' 
with two beans and hoi- 
I'v.)” Thus the partaking 
of beans and barley fea¬ 
tures prominently in this 
ceremonv This samaskara 
is con-espondent to the 
"sadha” rite observed in 
Bengal In this ceremonv 
a male child is placed on 
the lap of the pregnant 
woman. The intention i.s 
that a portion of the soul- 
matter of the child should 
enter the womb of the 
woman and ranse the em- 
ftrvo to glow into a male 
child. 

Ceremonies connected 
with initiation, marriage 
and death are imitation of 
the con.seciation rites. The* 
analogies between conse¬ 
cration ceremonie.s on the 
one hand and customs 
relating to initiation, mar¬ 
riage and death on the 
other, are so striking that 
the latter seem 10 have on- 
ginated from the former. 
The principal figure in 
these ceremonies is treated 
as a king. Fasting usually 
precedes these ceremonies. 
Fasting is followed by a 
grand feast. Even a crown 
is placed on the head of the 
initiated in the initiation 
ceremony, and on the head 


of the bridegroom in the 
marriage oemnUthT- 
A systematic ceremonial 
inductidn of adolescent 
youth into the full partici¬ 
pation ill social life is an 
important feature of the 
primitive culture. A pat¬ 
tern ol sentiments and 
beha\iour is inculcated in 
the initiate. 'There is a 
social prestige associated 
with passage through the 
manhood ceremonies. A 
v’hild is in an ignominious 
position until this event. 
After the event it Is 
thought that a rebirth has 
occurred of inm. His past 
IS considered lO be cut oif. 

Upanavana m a very 
ancient ntc, going back to 
the period before the Ary- 
ms branched off into 
Indian and Iranian. By 
this rite a boy becomes a 
lull member of his class and 
of society. Before initia¬ 
tion he is theoretically a 
Sudra, that is, one not ad¬ 
mitted to the ritual. Ini¬ 
tiation is admission to ritu¬ 
al. On initiation he be¬ 
comes "Dvija,” “The twice 
born.” 'He is born first 
from his mother and 
secondly from the sacra¬ 
ment. The idea of rebirth 
is there. 

« 

M arriage is the moat 
important of all 
samaskaras. In marriage 
the Hindus observe certain 
primitive customs l^e 
endogamy, exogamy and 
hypergamy. A Hindu must 
marry outside his family 
but Inside his caste- 
According to the Hindu 
Sastras, persons who are 
related as sapitidas eannot 
marry. There is also 
another testrietton. 
parties to the 
should' hpt he 
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Gdtn or Pravara, i.e. ih«y 
must not be ot the same 
family, nor invoke the 
same ancestor. The cus¬ 
tom of hypergamy or 
marrying up forbids a wo¬ 
man of a particular group 
to marry a man of a group 
lower than her own in so¬ 
cial standing She must 
marrv in a group equal or 
superior in rank, bur a man 
ran marry m a group 
equal or inferior in rank 
Manu, Baudhayana. Vish¬ 
nu and Naiada allow a 
Brahman to marry in suc¬ 
cession a woman of each of 
the four castes. 

Right forms ol marriage 
fie Brahma, Oaivd, Ansa. 
Prajapatva, Asuia, Gan- 
dharva, Rakshasa, Paisa- 
cha) recognised in the 
Hindu Sasiras also conform 
to the different primitive 
methods of acquit mg mates. 
Marriage by capture was 
in vogue among the primi¬ 
tive communities in all 
parts of the world. It i*- 
equivalent to the Rakshasa 
mode of marriage. "The 
forcible abduction of a mai¬ 
den from her house, whih 
she weeps and calls foi 
assistance, after her kin.s- 
men have been slam oi 
wounded and her house ha- 
been broken open, is th< 
marriage styled Rak 
shasa". Another pnmi 
tive method of mairiiige i- 
the marriage bv tiial 
Some tribes requite a 
young man to prove hi- 
prowess before he can 
claim the hand of any girl 
in marriage The Rvayam- 
vara .system of marriage if- 
such form of marriage 
where the suitor is requir¬ 
ed to win the hands of the 
bride paying virva- 
sulka or valour-tribute A‘- 
for instance, Ariuna won 
Draupadi in an archers’ 
comfcnt. Arsa form, which 
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appears to be simply a sur>. 
vival from the Asura, cor¬ 
responds to the primitive 
method of marriage by 
purchase. 

.According to the primi¬ 
tive belief marriage is an 
institution which has a 
twofold purpose i e. (11 the 
fontinuance of the familv 
for self-deience bv having 
sons and (2) the discharge 
oi the primary duty of the 
worship of the dead bv the 
eldest male. Marriage is 
so indispensable that a per¬ 
son who does not marry is 
looked upon with contempt. 
Manu also regards celibaev 
as “an impieiv, fiecause one 
who does not matrv puts 
the happiness ot the maims 
of the familv to peril, a mis- 
toimne fiecausr he would 
ter cue no wot .ship alter 
his death " 

All human behai lOur 
owes its origin to and con¬ 
sists of the use of ^vmbols. 
To <tuotc leshe A White's 
woids. “Human Itchaviour 
IS sMiiholu’ hchavioui svm- 
holic behaviour k- human 
hehaviotu " And the ide.t 
of s-Mnbolism plays a very 
piomment part in the 
Veriio n1e.s ol marriage 
Mr. R. B. Pandev, in hi- 
Svnibohsm ol Hinthi nup- 
tals." savs. “The ccr''mnn\ 

)l panigtahana ic aias]i 
ing of the bride - hand i- 
^vinholiral ot phKsical bond 
iictwcen the husband anil 
the wife In the sthalipaka 
ot the common dinner the 
•lusband makes the wife eat 
the mess of the cooked 
food Here both the mate 
rial and the vital selves of 
the husband and the wife 
are united. The fact that 
marriage is a permanent 
union which stands various 
vicissitudes in life onlv to 
grow stronger and 'more 

tt 


stable has been symhoHseti 
' liy a number of ceremonies 
in the Hindu nuptials. In 
the asmarohana or *mounl- ’’ 
ing on a stone’ (»reiuony 
the husband makes the 
wife tread on a stone, which 
is a symbol of tirmnes.s and 
strength. The wife is 
thereby exhorted to be ada¬ 
mantine in her conjugal 
fidelitv. In the dhruba- 
dar.sana or ‘looking at the 
pole star’, the wife is ad- 
\ ised to be as firm and 
fixed as the pole star i** 
amidst innunierable mo\’- 
ing bodies in the firma- 
inenl. in the Laja-Home 
or ‘offerings of fn’ed grains 
mixed With sami’ into fire 
ceremony, the mother or 
ihe brother of the biirle 
pours out of her or his join¬ 
ed hand fried grains and 
the bride then offers them 
into the fne. Here grains 
and leaves are svmbols of 
funtfulness and pros¬ 
perity ’’ 

In the am lent books the 
bridegioom i- generally 
(leM’nlied .cs the -ky, his 
liiide as th" earth. There 
I- a belief that the lain is 
Ihe .sk\’s semen, which, 
when infused into the 
eaith, causes it to bear. 
The .Sataputba Rrahmana 
savs, “This earth is Ihe 
mot her, that skv the 
lathei " The Rgieda ex¬ 
horts Parjanvxa, the ram 
gotl, to “implant his seed, 
.IS embr\o in the herbs" 
'The man infu.-es semen 
md a ehilif is horn, the sky 
fjours down ram and the 
crops flourish. There is 
simipafhv between man 
and sky, woman and earth.” 

The Hindu death-eus- 
tems originated from differ¬ 
ent theories, siieb as the 
idea of rebirth, tertililv 
cult, ancestor-worship and 
the inversion theory. The 
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idea ol rebirth after death 
agitated the primitive 
mind 'J'hc primitive men 
visualised death as return 
to the womi) of the great 
m o 11« e r, Earth. Th'* 
crouched burial in a pot ol 
some sort indicate.'; return 
to tlie womb As a child 
remain.-! in crouch in tht 
womb, so tlie dead both 
was kept in crouch in tin 
pot. Here the pot repre 
sent.s the womh In t.ut 
this idea of rebirtli offer-^ 
an explanation for the com¬ 
mon custom ol buryiim 
with knees drawn up in 
what IS called the cnibrvo 
position, a custom at lea.st 
as old as the Cro-Magnon 
period There is a distinct 
resemblance hetw-een the 
Hindu death customs and 
bn til customs, l^ustration 
and bathing are common 
to birth and death But it 
should be noted that tht- 
real birth is physical, while 
death means a rebirth onh 
spirHually. The ceremonio' 
are nothing but imitation-- 
ol physical progress Thu 
tlie child comes forth fron 
the real triple membran-''s 
of the womb: for the dead 


it is necessary to symbolise 
the membranes by means 
of garments 

'1 lie analogic.', between 
Itafii cu ,tonis and coiise- 
intion (creinonics are also 
striking Fasting usually 
piecedo-. inUi.ition and 
' oroUfitioii Fasting is equi¬ 
valent lo the “asoucha" 
peiiod, ic. the pci lod of im- 
pniitv uhicli last-- for a 
l(*\v d.iys alter death. After 
the poiiod of i.i.sling a great 
least IS held at the ti.ne of 
I oionatuii' and initiation, 
‘'’imilai l\, wJiicn the period 
of asourha i.s over there i.s 
I gic.it fea.st in which the 
-ml ol the (leaif poison is 
uppo-,ed to parlulpatc 

Hut .ill the cn.stoms reltit- 
ing tt) d(*ath are performed 
in inverse order. The liv¬ 
ing are bv inversion imi¬ 
tating the dead, among 
whom everything is invert¬ 
'd. As for example, when 
my state dismtarv visits a 
-nimtrv. the fine is hoisted 
lull-mast in hi honour. 
When any important perso¬ 
nage dies, the flag is hoist¬ 
ed lialfraast. The Hindus 


walk clockwise round the 
shrine of those who have 
not died. viz. the Gods and 
the Buddha. The bride 
circumambulates the bride- 
'•room clockwise. But the 
Hindus walk counter- 
lockwise round the pyre 
)1 thdse who go ,to the 
inderground. It seems 
h.it under the earth e\ei*v 
I ling is top.sytuivy. 

The Hindus burn the 
.lead. It is generallv 
(bought that they do so for 
tlie .sake of convenience. 
But It H not true. The real 
ic.ison can be found in the 
i(]ea.s concei ning the pro¬ 
perties of fiif". The pinm- 
tive people a.s well as the 
Hindus believe in the 
omiupresenee of fne Fire 
is believed to be latent in 
trees, stones and even In 
water. It i.s present under¬ 
neath the earth, the Sun 
and .Stars aie heavenly 
fire.s. Fire is immaterial. 
These properties make it a 
very convenient vehicle ior 
the immaterial essence of 
Ihing.s Tills theoiy ex¬ 
plains the Vedic address to 
tlie body on the pyre. “Let 
the eye go to the sun, the 
brcrath to the air. Go to 
tlie .sky and to the earth 
according to fitness; go to 
the vvatcr.s. If it is pleas¬ 
ing to thee, thetc abide in 
plant! uilh thy limbs.” The 
ibov c* theory also gives 
I ISO to the idea of man as a 
microco.'-m or a miniature 
univcrs5e In the Purusha 
liynins of the Rgveda the 
gods are represented as 
fashioning the world out of 
the body of the purusha or 
the Superman and his vari¬ 
ous parts become portions 
of the Universe. Fire can 
convey each part of the 
human body to the corres¬ 
ponding part of the Uni¬ 
verse. 
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OMI was awaken by 
jf j the sound 'bf his 
^mother bussing her¬ 
self in the kitchen. 
He lay in bed, lookitif- 
through the open windo\v 
at the sky getting lightei 
and the dawn pushing itj 
w'ay into the room. He 
knew there wri.', something 
significant aboui this new 
clay, but at first he couldn’t 
remem'ber what it was; 
then, a.s tiu' room cleared, 
his mind cleared. His 
school report would be ar¬ 
riving that day. 


He knew he liad failed 
in his half-term c-xams Ills 
classmaster had told him 
so. But his motlKH would 
know of it only when slic 
read hi.-: rcpoi t, and Somi 
didn’t want to be in the 
house when that hajipencd. 
Ho had told his rnoilK-r 
he would be spending ilic 
day with his friend Kamal 
By cconing, he ho))ed, hi-' 
mother would li.r-.c re¬ 
covered from the shock ot 
reading the report. Mo¬ 
thers recovered quicker 
than lathers (at least Somi 
thought .so, out of his own 
vast fund of experience!, 
and fortunately his father 
was out of station. 


He slipped out of bed 
and went barefooi to the 
kitchen. His mother war 
•surprised to see him up so 
early. 

“I’m going for a walk. 
Mama,” he said. "And 
then I’ll go to Kamal’s 
house." 

"Well, take your bath 
first, and put something in 
3 ’our stomach.” 

Somi went to the tap 
outside, bathed swiftly in 
a jet of cold water, put on 
a clean shirt and pants. 
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carelessjiy combed his thick, 
bushy hair, gulped down a 
glass of milk, and hurried 
fiom the house. The post¬ 
man wouldn't arrive for 
two or’ three hours, but 
Somi didn’t want to take 
any risks. Uis mother was 


glad to see him up and 
about so early. 

He had reached the park, 
and still the sun hadi/t 
risen. An early morning 
game of football was In 
progP8.ss, and one of the 
players called to Somi to 
join in. He did .so without 
any ceremony. The grass 
was soft and cool, fresh 
wifli dew, and everyone 
•was playing barefoot. It 
W'as an informal game; 
and the players wens of all 
ages and sizes, from beard¬ 
ed Sikhs to six and seven- 
year olds. Somi ran In- 
effeetually about the field 
until he became involved 
in a sci’urable before the 
goal-mouth, fell, and scrat¬ 
ched his knee After a 
xvhile, he limped off the 
held and walked on down 
the road. 

, The sun had rijsen and 
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tlras pouring through the 
brahohes of the neem and 
mango trees that lined the 
road. The leaves made 
shadowy patterns on the 
ground. Somi tried hard 
not to think of his .school 
•■eport, but he knew that 


very soon the postman 
would be handing over a 
long brown envelope-to his 
mother. 

He heard the whistle of 
a train, and knew he was 
not far from the station. 
He cut through a field, 
climbed a small hill, and 
ran down the othet side 
until he was near the rail¬ 
way-tracks Here came 
the train, screeching an<l 
puffing away in the dis¬ 
tance; a big black beetle, 
anti then, when the car¬ 
riages swung into sight, a 
centipede... 

Somi stood a good thirty 
feet away from the lines, 
on the slope of the hill; 
-and, as the train passed, he 
began to wave his handker¬ 
chief furiously. There was 
something about _ passing 
trains that filled Itim with 
awe and excitement. All 
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thcae passengers, with wys" 
terious lives and myste¬ 
rious destinations, t»ere 
people €e wanted to know, 
people whose mysteries he 
wanted to unfold. He had 
been in a train only once, 
when his parents had taken 
him to bathe in the sacred 
(Janga at Hardwar; he 
wished he could be in a 
train now, or, better still, 
be an engine-driver, and 
no more books and teach¬ 
ers and school reports! He 
saw himself driving the 
engine, giving orders to' 
the stoker: he was cons¬ 
cious of a tremendous 
amount of power. 

Someone—another boy 
—returned his wave, ar\d 
the two waved furiously at 
each other for a few se¬ 
conds, and then the train 
had pas.sed, its smoke spi¬ 
ralling backwards. 

Somi felt a little Ipnely 
now. Somehow, the pass¬ 
ing of the train left him 
with a feeling oi isolation. 
His hands in his pockets, 
he wandered along the 
railway tracks, kicking at 
loose pebbles and senditrg 
them down the banking. 
Soon there were other 
tracks, a railway-siding, a 
stationary goods train. 

Somi walked the length 
of the goods train. The 
carriage doors were dosed,. 
and, as there were no win¬ 
dows, he couldn’t see^ in¬ 
side. He . looked about to 
see if he was observed, and, 
then, satisfied that he was 
alone, began trying the 
doors. He was almost at 
the end of the. train when 
a carriage dooir gave way 
to his push. 

It was dark inside the 
carriage. Somi stood rntt- 
aide in the bHfidit ftmlight. 

peering into the dwkBees, 
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...he began to wave his handkerchief 


tiering to reoogniM bulky, didn't notice the slight wheels cisttertfiif m the 
shapeless objects. He step- shudder that passed rails, the carriage sweyliig. 
ped Into the carriage and through the carriage. The trees were runnhuf 
felt around; the objects He plunged his hands now, swooping past the 
were crates, and thiough into the straw and pulled lialn, and the tetegraplfc* 
the crobb-section of wood* out an apple. posts joined them In their 

work he felt straw. He it was a dark ruby-red craz^' race, 
opened the other door, and apple, and it lay in the Crouched on his hands 
the sun streamed into the dustv palm of his hand and knees, Sorol stared 
compartment, driving out uKe some gigantic precious out of tlic open doorway 
the musty darkness stone, smooth and round and realised that the train 

and gloWing in the sun- wavS moving, moving fast, 

Soral sat down on a light Somi looked up, out moving away from his 
packing-case, his chin cup- of the door, and thought he home and pulling away in- 
ped in his hands. The saw a tree walking. to the unknown. He rose 

carriage was bare of any lie dropped the apple and went to the open door, 
glamour. Passing trains and stared He looked at the ground 

fa«?rmated him — moving outside, rushing away from 

trains, crowded tmms. * the wheels, and he knew 

shrieking panting trains, 'pHERE was another tree, he couldn't lump. Was 
all fascinated hun — but and another, walking there, he wondered, any 
this dead tram, this dark, past the door with increas- way of stopping the train ? 

smelly compartment, ftlled mg rapidity Smni stepped He looked around the com- 

him only with gloom and torward but lost hia bal- partnjent: only crates, of 

more loneliness ance and fell on his hands apples. 

and knees. The floor be- He picked up the apple 

Perhaps if he had com- neath was vibrating, the he had dropped, drew 
p?«y, some tun could be 
hart in the carnage, per¬ 
haps, if some fuend was 
with him, Kamal, or hi- 
neighbour, Koki ... Koki 
was only a girl, tnie, but 
she was different from 
other girls, not so girlish 

They could go out to¬ 
gether and roam about and 
climb trees, and nobody 
laughed or said, “Look at 
Somi, he's playing with a 
girl." 

He looked at the crates 
He was always curious 
about things that weie 
bolted or nailed down or 
m some w'ay concealed 
fron) him. He went tiom 
one crate to another, and 
as in the case of the car 
riage doors, his persever¬ 
ance was rewarded. The 
rover of one hadn’t beeri 
properly nailed down, Somi 
got his fingers under the 
edge end, exerting himself, 

prtied the lid up. Abeorb- Somfs empmUtn came to tfte door ond jumped 
ed in ^e opemtlon. he to the prownd ouUtde. 
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crate up to the doorway, 
sat down, took a bite fr(»n 
the apple, and stared out 
at the fields of yellow mus¬ 
tard and young green 
wheat. 

"Hullo, mister!" said a 
voice behind him, and 
Soml spun round guiltily, 
his mouth full of apple. 

A shabby bearded young 
man was looking out at 
him from behind a pile of 
caates. He had a wide 
grin on his face. 

"Hullo," said* Somi 
warily. "Who are you ?" 

"I’m a Ticketless Travel¬ 
ler,” said the young man. 
"I can’t afford a passenger 
tram. But there’s a job for 
me in Calcutta, if I can get 
there by the day after to- 
ttmrow." ^ 

"Does this train go to 
Calcutta?" asked Somi in 
awe. 

"No, I’ll have to change 
trains two or three tunes. 
Give me one of those," he 
said, pointing at the ap¬ 
ples. 

Somi gave the man an 
apple, and stood his 
ground while the carriage 
swayed frenziedly. The 


young man ttxAc a step for* 
ward, lost his balance, and 
sat down on the floor. 

"I usually reserve this 
compartment for myself," 
he said. "This is the first 
tune I had had company. 
Do you have a ticket?” 

“No," said Somi. 

■“Ah! And where are 
you going ?’’ 

"1 don’t know. Where 
does the train go?" 

The untidy young man 
smiled sectetively, and said, 
“It all depends on where 
you want to go." 

“I want to go every¬ 
where,” said Somi. "I 
want to go to China and 
Japan, and Africa and 
England, and America, 
North and South. 

"Then you’re on the 
right train," said the man 
"This train goes every¬ 
where But first you must 
get to the coast, and then 
you’ll have to get a ship to 
take you to all those coun¬ 
tries." 

“How do I get on a 
ship ?" asked Somi. 

"Well, if you can’t pay 
for a berth, you can take a 
job. Can you cook?” 

“Yes," lied Somi. 


“Can you wsiih a dedk?** 

“Yes, of course." 

"Can you sail a ship ?” 

"I can sail anything." 

"Then you’ll get to 
China—or wherever you’re 
going!” 

Somi finished his apple, 
took another from the 
crate, and dug his teeth 
into it. He took aim with 
the core of the old apple 
and tried to hit a telegraph 
post but missed it by yards. 
Then, to make the apple 
more interesting, he began 
taking big bites to see if 
he could devour it in three 
mouthfuls. 

He had to take four bites 
to finish the apple, and so 
he tried another. 

Where i*ras he being 
taken, he wondered, how 
far ? He had always long¬ 
ed to be in a train, a train 
that would take him to 
strange new places, over 
hundreds and hundreds of 
miles. And here was a 
train doing just that, and 
he wasn’t quite sure that 
he wanted it. 

The train was coming to 
a station. The engine 
whistled, slowed down. ’The 
number of railway lines 
'increased, crossed, spread 
out in different direc¬ 
tions. Before the train 
could come to a standstill. 
Somi's companion came to 
the door and Jumped to 
the ground outside. 

"You’d better get out of 
sight if you don't want to 
be cat^l^t!’ he called. 
And he waved his hand, 
and disappeared into the 
jungle across the railway 
tracks. 

The train was at a siding 
and Somi couldn’t see any 
signs of life; hut presently 
he heard vniene and the 
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aouTid''W carriage doors be¬ 
ing opened. Intuition told 
him that the apples would 
not remain in the compart¬ 
ment much longer, so he 
stuffed two into his i)ockets 
and climbed on to a 
wooden rack in a dark 
corner. 

There were men’s voices 
in the doorway. Two la¬ 
bourers stepped into the 
compartment and began 
manoeuvring the crates to 
wards the floor, where thc^' 
were taken over bv othei 
men. Soon the compart¬ 
ment was empty. 

Somi waited until the 
men had gone and then 
voices were distant, before 
descending from his perch 
After about five minutes 
the train .started again It 
shunted up and down a 
couple of times, and then 
gathered speed and went 
rushing through the coun¬ 
tryside. Somi felt a thriP 
of anticipation Where 
next 7 

The train came out of 
the jungle and passed 
fields cf sugarcane and 
villages of mud huts. Scan 
tily clad children shouted 
and waved to the train 
though there was hard!' 
anyone in this one Somi 
wave^d back. TTsually, h 
was in a field, waving; to 
day, he was actually on the 
train. 

He still had the two ap¬ 
ples with him when the 
train showed signs of reach¬ 
ing another station. Thl« 
time it seemed to be draw¬ 
ing into the station itself, 
not j'yst another siding, for 
it passed a lot of building' 
and signal and advertise 
ment-boards before slow- 
ing to a halt beside a wide 
platform. 

Somi looked out of the 
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door and caught sight of 
the board bearing the sta¬ 
tion’s name. He was so 
ustontshed that he nearly 
fell out of the rompart- 
ment He was baik ai hn 
own home-town ’ He had 
travelled only thirty oi 
forty miles, and here he 
was, home again. 

At first he couldn't 
understand it The tram 
hadn’t turned round, of that 
he was (*ertam: and it 
hadn’t been going back- 
waids, he was ceitain of 
that, too He scrambled out 
of the lompartment. and 
looked I'p and down thi 
platform The engine had 
(hanged ends' Or pio- 
iiabh, during the .shunting. 

It liad been replaced b\ 
mother engine and had 
doubled back on its tracks 

Roini glowered angrily at 
everyone on the platform 
lie felt a little foolish. He 
bad lo.st all faith in trains 
There w'as no longer an^ 
glamour about them, any 
mystery. All that this one 
liad done was to reach the 
nearest station, delivoi 
several w'agonloads of ap 
pies, and turn back again. 

Somi made his w ay to the 
lust class w'aiting-ioom. 
opened the liack door of the 
l.ivalory, and slipped into 
the street. Then he shrug¬ 
ged his shoulders and saun¬ 
tered down the road to 
towm. Some other dav, he’d 
take a train and really go 
somewhere: and he’d buy a 
I icket, just to make .sure he . 
really got there! 

“I’m going everywhere,” 

'le said fiercely. “I’m going 
erywhere, and no one 
.in stop me!” 

It was almost dark when 
le got home. 

“You’re late," said his 
mother. “Come and have 
your food." 


Somi said nothing, but 
sat down croas-leg|^ on 
the clean kitchen floor, 
fired liud hungry. 

“One of your friends 
dropped in,” said his 
niothei “Your report will 
Ire arriving tomorrow.” 

Tomorrow' Somi felt 
1 gieat singe of relief. 

But, almost as quickly, 
his spirits sank 

Tomorrow' Another 
night and another morning, 
md then the dreaded re¬ 
port ! Something had to 
be done aliout it 

“Mama’, he said. “Kamal 

lilts me to spend the day 
\ith him tomorrow.” 

“Hasn’t one day together 
treen enough for both of 
\ ou ?’’ 

“Oh, I didn’t see him to- 
lav," said Roml. "First I 
played football, and then a 
man who works on a train 
took me on a short journey, 
ft was verv interesting!” 

At night, he lay awake in 
bed, planning the morrow’s 
activities; a visit to Kamal 
or Koki; perhaps a dip in 
the canal; a half-hour in a 
mango tre'e; and in the 
fvening, an hour m tne 
bazar, among the kites and 
lialloons and ro.se-coloured 
lemonades and round, drip¬ 
ping, .svruppy Rwe“ts in 
glass cases Perhaps, in 
ihe morning, he could per¬ 
suade his mother to give 
him a rupee. 

It would be his last rupee 
for quite some time. 
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A plea for regional language 

ly SUNIL. CHAHOPADHYAY 


W '* H AT wa* caiual 
fire before is 
now perhaps 
<4 conflagration. 
The nre that was 
smouldenng for the last 
one hundred 3 rear 8 is per. 
haps now In its full fury. 
Regional language as a 
medium of instruction is 
soon to be established at all 
stages of education. AH 
hesitation.*; about, and all 
objections to it have been 
burnt Into ashes at length, 
as exhaustion is burnt wtth 
a body. 

It may be noted at the 
outset that neither in Gov. 
emraent reports nor in 
nonK>fficial discourses, the 
terra 'mother tongue' is 
being used. The term 
•regional language* is daily 
gaining currency in its 
place. It aeems to be a 
good sign Indeed. For it 
is well known that, not to 
speak of the country as a 
whole, even from one dis. 
tnct to another within the 
same province the raothef 
tongue varies endlessly. 
Not only the language of 
the tubal and other people 
in the backwater of society 
diflet*. from that of the 
gemrv, hut even in the 
language of the latter, the 
variation is endless and 
bewildering. Again it is 
good to remember that the 
a«‘:opiation of mother with 
thf language iasue may 
blur our vision and obscure 
our thoughts and may 
make ohtertive rational dis¬ 
cussion tvell-nigh impossl- 


It is not that the present 
education ministers or the 
government have done any¬ 
thing big by recognising 
regional language as the 
medium of Instruction at 
all stages. Because the 
opportunity of getting edu¬ 
cation in that language is 
the inalienable birthright 
of a man. So the question 
of grace, either of a man or 
an institution, Is Irrelevant 
here. This right, like that 
to air and light, is natural 
and essential to him. 

Yet there has been /i lot 
of discussion over it during 
the last one hundred years, 
and we have acknowledged 
the right on principle long 
ago. That was necessary, 
almost Inevitable, because 
for the major part of those 
yeare, the country was 
under foreign domination. 

The cause for which we 
agitated in the pre-mdepen- 
dence daya, has again been 
a subject of debate twenty 
years after the country’s 
independence. Anything 
more curious can hardly be 
conceived. This only 
.shows that we were inert 
and were not well aware 
when the fetters of foreign 
domination snapped. Had 
we been so, then on and 
from August 15, 1947 we 
would 'not recognise the 
regional language, as the 
question of lecognitlon is 
irrelevant, simply apply it 
In a large scale In all 
spheres of education. 

Those who ‘ know any¬ 
thing about the state ot 


education during the last 
two decades cannot forth¬ 
with say that we would 
have lost then, and by 
doing otherwise we have 
gain^ much. In fact, here 
we have moved downward 
at a speed not known m the 
recent past. It is not that 
the retention of a foreign 
language as the medium is 
the sole or even the chief 
cause of it. But non-accep¬ 
tance of regional language 
as such, IS doubtless one of 
the causes. In pre-indepen¬ 
dence period, we dreamt 
the dream liberating edu¬ 
cation by placing regional 
language in its proper place. 
In post-independence yeans, 
that dream has been muti¬ 
lated, if not shattered. As 
a result, new energy in 
education has not been 
released, and the sense of 
frustration bom of broken 
promises, has imperceptibly 
pervaded the minds of the 
masses. 

The mistake that we 
made in education, has not 
however been repgated in 
politics. We did not hesi¬ 
tate to introduce universal 
adult franchise, knowing 
full well that ^e percen¬ 
tage of literacy was very 
small. And we have reap¬ 
ed the harvest now, If not 
before. The last geneeal 
election is a pointer. It 
has been sssertH by many 
that as voters we have 
shown signs of maturity 
now. In education, we 
have followed a dlflwent 
path and adolescence is 
even now on ue. 
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'A PL£a for regional unguage 


Of course, it Is not tiuc 
that adolescence goes a>- 
M)on on regional language 
as a medium of msttnction 
comes For more than .1 
decade in West Beyg.il 
teaching and exainuiatuin- 
up to Degree Pass ela'ises 
have been mainlv in Ben 
gall but that has not checK 
ed fall in standaids and 
the sharp downward eui\e 
of the quality line Tine 
the cuive is there, but it 1 
not due to Bengali medium 
Its cause Is elscwheie in 
society economies and in 
(hanged \alues 
That apait the wa^ in 
which Bengali lias been 
inttodueed in collegi.ite 
education, needs a few 
w 01 ds of comment We 
have not accepted it out of 
our love or respect for the 
language or as a token of 
out recognition ot the 
■students’ inherent right to 
lie taught ihiough it The 
cold fort fs that maioiitv 
hf st}fdpvtf, ca^fnot foil on 
Icctvrex ni Evohsh and 
the overu'helminq nunotffn 
of them v'rife thdr answer^ 
in Benqah Fo a i,ense of 
fiitditi/ and nrrroio intete<,t<; 
have prompted //? to taj r 
to Benqah mediinn 
The\teacher who talk' 
and writes In English foi 
the Honours and Post 
graduate classes mentaih 
steps dowm a little when 
he talks and writes for the 
Pass students When he 
wntes for them, he does it 
as if with his left hand, 
and when he talks to them 
he at best translates Eng¬ 
lish Into Bengali So all 
that he gives, lacks grace 
and honour. What is thus 
given by the teacher, Is 
received likewise bv the 
students. So maunds ot 
words and tons of papers 
are day after day simplv 
wasted Ih the class rooms 
of colleges in West Bengal. 


The girl who haiK fiom 
a highbrow house of the 
fathcM, can onI\ ndlrulc* 
the slender tc-ouices of hei 
luisiwnd \s tlie dignilc 
ittachcd to Engli-h is .is 
Miied to a teailiei in the 
I’ost-gi.iduaie and Ifonouts 
iisMs, his tteatment of 
Bengali i an lie undignified 
111 tlK undergiaduciti* jiass 
lasses OiKc English is 
<nio\(d as .1 mediuin lioin 
Ik top (lasses the IcHlui 
m no longi I indul'c 111 
lliat and e\(n it he dn< s 
he m t\ c isil\ |)( 1 olalc'd 
He ( in no long«M laki 
hellei i.i the s ilt J ngli-h 
diKh 

So the unipstiKted ll•^t 
if tcgion.il langtnge in all 
spheies ot o(iu( tion will 
inipait a new digiuti to 
the teKhmg and Uamine 
ot nunieious studdits lead 
tug uj) to Degier Pass 
standatd \nd 11 dues not 
seem that it will tlet.nii 
hi'du t ediuafion eithci It 
s well known tlud com 
lined to English the ]iow( 1 
it expip'.sion ot u'’tonal 
I inguage is we (k It i-< also 
known th.'t w shall 
stc'adih gel iid o( that 
weakness bv the iiniled 
• flotts of thousands ot pei 
on<; It Is adniilti’d tint 
the number of the liest 
I'ooks 111 leginnal 1 iiigiia'-K 
will nevrn bo rcpnl to 
those 111 English \nd \ei 
lh(' last door in the educa¬ 
tion hall should be opined 
to legional language toi the 
simple reason that good 
alien gcnpmro''nt is no 
alternative to self govein- 
ment Moreover, the adop¬ 
tion of regional language 
does not mean i election of 
Engh<h What is intended 
18 that It should be kep’ 
awriv fiom the limelight 
well within the wings 
The case foi tegional 
language ihus seem* to be 
simple and obvious. But jet 


the isstie has been eoniph- 
(aietl bv misgivings and 
.ugiiment*! ot many. It is 
fened that the present 
move (if the t'eiitral Gov- 
(innient to ihampion and 
nshiM 111 legiiinal languages, 
h IS a stnisfei motive lie- 
hiiid That IS supei-imposi- 

tion ol Hindi and tuiui- 
(1 itioii ol English IS 
lieing aiiiK'd at, oiilv 
d .1 necessaiv )ii(*- 
liminaiv to tint end Once 
I iiglish V lie ales the void 
will be iimvoiahlv (died up 
In Hindi But English,, 
tlioiigli not ofTu lallv liiiui- 
I il(*d has hoen K'allv so 
Old what lemain. no is 
onlv Its icmnants Moie- 
(W('i should Ihiglish re¬ 
main onlv to kei'p Hindi 
it (11 aims length’ Then 
It will have a v 'rv huiited, 
dmosi negitive lole to ])lav 
ind haidiv anvthiig posi- 
ii\(' (an come out of it 

It Is nguedbv m inv that 
ihe lopl.irement of Eng¬ 
lish bv leglonal languages, 
will (Uf one of the ties that 
had foi manv v ''ar* knit us 
together It is a fond idea 
Enghsh language had In- 
ti’giated India stnic the 
list (enfiuv” 

It IS to mv iniiid taking 
1 (ncunisctilled view* of 
things and it does not bear 
sdiitinv if we (onsider the 
low percentage of litera<*v, 
and still lower peicenfage 
of people knowing and 
sfieakmg English In India, 
Tf is tnie that it integrated, 
brought together the few 
at the top of scx'i^v ireat- 
ing almost a syndicate, and 
as the ideas filtered, others 
it the base also benefited 
bv It But this thought 
seems to be much too aca- 
d 'mic Really English had 
disintegrated our tax letv 
hv' isolating those who 
knew' it from those who 
did not 

Academically it stood 
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between the teachei and 
the taught, the pnviiegecl 
few and the unptiviIegetJ 
many ft bteci a sense of 
superiority in those who 
Knew it and a correspond¬ 
ing sense of Infenonty in 
those who were less fortu 
nate fn education, Ian 
guage berame more impor¬ 
tant than learning It did 
not (reate that much 
of identity with the 
subjot t without which 
srholarship is moie often 
a misnomer It did 
not create that much of 
frateinity between the tca- 
ohet and the student, with¬ 
out which a school or a 
(ollege does not become an 
Anrama, and it is that 
Asrama spirit that makes 


education real. So the 
English medium has made 
education unreal. It 'has 
made the teacher unneces¬ 
sarily stiff and serious 
looking in the class and the 
students over-whelmingly 
'lUbdued and passive. It has 
made our colleges and uni- 
V ersities safe from admlnis- 
trative point of view, but 
not living enough from aca¬ 
demic standpoint. 

The higher pursuits lu 
different branches of know¬ 
ledge, it has been said, are 
not possible in regional Ian 
guage That is true. But 
it IS equalh true that the 
higher pursuits aie for the 
few and knowdedge of Eng¬ 
lish is not always enough 
for them. Knowledge of 


some other European lah- 
guages is imperative, if 
study and research are to 
bs carried beyond a certain 
limit. English language is 
d valuable tool no doubt 
but that Is and will be used 
by a microscopic minority 
in India. In a democracy, 
.people cannot be made to 
•starve indefinitely to serve 
t heir interests, which 
though of course, merge at 
.1 stage, with the larger 
interests of the country. 
Those who pursue higher 
courses are endowed with 
greater potentialities and 
they can very well make 
up the deficiency cau.sed by 
the lack of English medium 
by their individual and 
lolleclivc efforts In the 
picscnt system, the lop is 



bemg pampered at the cost 
of the base. And It should 
go 

Thus the hue and cry 
raised in some quartets 
against the proposed 
change, is not always justi¬ 
fied. But whatever is said 
or done by the government 
and the elite, the real lea¬ 
dership here will be of the 
teacher. If his knowledge 
is not entirely bookish, if 
he teaches, not what he 
reads, but what he under- 
.stands, the work can very 
well begin from tomorrow. 
And it should begin like 
that. Under government 
plan, our ability will not 
materially improve in the 
next five years. A few 
books in regional languages, 
will of course be published, 
but that will be tike a dim 
light making only darkness 
visible What is more, the 
expressive power of a lan¬ 
guage grows through daily 
exercise. After all, it Is a 
’ race, and we shall only lag 
behind br five years more, 
if we consume them for 
one so called preparation. 
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Birds hold the bclance 
of power in nature 

By U. C. CHOPRA 


F wp had no birds, 
wp should 111 tinip 
have no props—^hard¬ 
ly any. Birds are, in 
fact, a big part of whai 
i.s called the “Balanc'* 
of Nature”, meaning the 
mutual interdependence ol 
all forms of life upon 
each other scaled to 
that nicely where no one 
type, genus or species of 
living thing preponderates 
to the undue disadvantage 
or the exclusion of another 

The Inter-relationship be¬ 
tween birds and vegetation 
is an exceedingly intiicaio 
mechanism whicli tool. 
Nature millions of years’ 
experiment and labour be 
fore just the right balanpo 
and adjustments were in 
proper working order. 

Up to the 10th centalV, 
man’s dealings with Natui c 
did not affect the equili¬ 
brium veiy materiallv 
Changes in the relative 
abundance of certain species 
over others. Variations in 
the food-habits of birds liv¬ 
ing in the neighbourhood 
of man> were inevitable 
ponsequdnees of the inven¬ 
tion of agriculture. But it 
cannot be said that these 
changes amounted to a .seri¬ 
ous dislocation of natural 
balances. Birds and crops 
and insects went on playing 
their respective parts in the 
comptex Interplay of natu¬ 
ral economy. 



Generally Thmih placet its 
nett in the iork ol u tree 
The bmu pOTt'rtf'. U’cU the 
ever hungry PedgUngs bn 
iiruhr, caterjAllart ond In¬ 
sert': about once everu 
minute. 

It js, indeed, hleially im¬ 
possible to estim.ite the 
mjgnitudp of the ilestruc* 
tion m wild life, of the im¬ 
poverishment of Nature 
and of the leases to agricul¬ 
ture for which the aequisi 
live elements nurtured b> 
the industrial revolution 
are responsible. It is not 
\'eiy comforting thought 
that such losses might have 
been avoided if we had 
'<nown nothing about 
Nature at all, but if good 
‘‘eeling had taken the place 
)f lack of knowledge. 

The life of Nature is an 
interwoven pattein of 
strands. Break ohe and 
others come apart, and they 


in their turn introduce con¬ 
fusion into other sections 
of the wondcrlullv-con.s- 
iiuctod fut)il< 

Various l>lundeijngs 
through it, foi instance, 
liave caused a whollv dt-"- 
proportionatc Increase of 
that little Imd, the house- 
sparrow Of dll th(‘ birds, 
the house sparrow is the 
'oa.st helpful to man In 
.igrJcultural districts, 7Ii 
[)cr cent of the sparrow’s 
lood IS cei'cal.s and onlv 5 
fier cent injurious insects, 
lie gorges on ripe crops; he 
usurps the nesting sites of 
moie desirable species, and 
lie riots among the flowers. 
Vet it is irapo,sai1)le now to 
shrink his numbers to their 
natural balance with those 
• ol other species 

Take a few pci r en tagi of 
I lie insect food aiiue of our 



Head Stud]/ of the Kettrel 
ditidaying tt* fierce rflsposi- 
iUm. Moles, rats and mtes 
are readily eaten by thi.? 
formidable bird. 
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rm rihinit riim tiinrith’t of fix* year n hi-ti ovr food wp- 
vhfi arp oToi('ini), <hp ivarbfer IPedt laroptd on ha’itiliil 
ill I O', and grubs Hptp a btrd irtih a bpof ful cf [flirjp 
uioth for thr yoiilit) 


jnoif i miili.ii birfls feed 
then nestlnit'^ on—Rt'jrlinsf 
no [>'•1 (pnt, laughinR- 
th 7 ‘iish 80 pel cent; tit 00 
per {-enl. skviark wren and 
finrh 100 pei lent; anil—add 
to this the fact that the 
nesllnu's aie fed at inter* 
\nK ol from half to a lull 
minute with a beakful Iron' 
sniniRe In Minset, and thr 
ptatenient that if the entin 
hiid-Rtock of the world 
weie to be annihilated, the 
e,nth would become totalW 
han^n of \egetation in 
thiee vears will not appeal 
v(’) V extra\ agant. 


hiRt-named on a large scale 
is one not of nature-con¬ 
querors but ot lunatics. 

We know precisely how 
I limbing The shai p chisel- 
birds stand to the larmei 
and how the farmei should 
stand to birds The “volu¬ 
metric’ method, that of 
neraglng the total food of 
a given .species in different 
districts and all the yeai 
lound by oMiminalion of 
the crops of \arious indivi¬ 
duals of It, dearly reveals 
that the majority of epeties 
<11 e beneficial to man. 


bright, yellow, long-legged 
iiirds that appear to be 
idapted to wading, and are 
piite fatpiliar with thein 
■H»euliar filaintivc calls 
DI D-y Or-DO-TT" . Many 
It them perform wonderful 
intic.s in the air. Seventy 
pc! cent of the food eaten 
l)v the lapwing, consists of 
the wire-worms, leather- 
in» kets, weevils, myriapods 
.ind eoleopteva which live 
'•ntlielv upon the fiuits of 
’he field. 

They have strong claws 
l)v means of which they are 
able to cling to the bark. 
The feathers of the tail are 
stiff, and ser\'e to support 
the woodpecker when it is 
like bill enables the bird to 
dig out insects th.nt lurk In 
the crevices of the bark, 
.md also to escavate holes 
111 the ti^unk m which the 
eggs arc laid Its move¬ 
ments on tree trunks are 
lerkv and when on the wing 
<1 woodpecker often emits a 
loud scream. They damage 
the trees attributed to them, 
devour the ash, pine and 
balk w'cevils, tortiix moths, 


Of roiiisp a CPI tain pro- 
P'litum of the insects e.itci 
in till buds (the ii hneu 
nmn flv, foi instance) them 
sdvos prey upon the iiusi 
oils niciiihers of the ingei 
multitude.^ and though it i 
highly immoial of theni 
hird.s do not disrrirainali 
between them Man, too 
invent.^ ingenious artificial 
dcvipe.s to olieek the invad¬ 
ing horde- But on an all- 
Tound view, a working 
knowdedge of the intei-rela¬ 
tions between buds oops 
and inverts show's th.it the 
pnietiee of devtioviiig the 



MarUn with a large jauuly at th* nett. Its fooi cftn- 
stits lorpely of mice and also eats large inseett of 
OfirUfus kinds. 
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BIRDS HOLD THE BAUNCI OF POWER IN NATURE 


bsetiM tnd so many ortiet 
insects, which spend their 
lar^'al stage'^ in riddling 
timber which the hires 
themselves hever touch e\ 
cept for the purpose of e\- 
tr.ictirjg these pests Seven 
tv-five per cent of tlie lota) 
woodpeeker food consists ol 
these insects 

They form a well-marketi 
family of birds Their habit 
is to sit exposed on a perch 
and from there pounce on 
insects on the ground 
Manv species iiave n bro<id 
hl.irk band running h,u i 
v^rds from the 
through the eve Tin 
shrikes have the cu 
nous habit of carrv 
mg mice, lizards, bee 
les, and all soits o 
insects to a “larder 
in a thorn-bush, an* 
impaling them on tii* 
thorns to lie eaten 
later. 


U IS a noiw and gregan* 
ous bird whiah usually foas 
fibout in small flocks seek¬ 
ing for the irsect quarry 
imong the foliage and fallen 
loaves. During the months 
v\hen our food supplies a'c 
vrowing the thnish feeds 
I irgelv on hnrniftil Insects 
and grubs tt has a number 
of cries' one Is plaintive, a 
second a trill, a third a 
squeak. 

1 must not forget the 
birds of prey Some of 
hem, especially tiie owf 
ind (he kcsticl up good 
I’lpml tioi''ll'-* 'lie\ pr«*y 



One shrike mav 
make sevenij such 
larders In different 
bushes near its nest 
VanouB reasons can 
be suggested for this 
curious habit of stor¬ 
ing the prev. It mav 
he that they are pre¬ 
paring for voqng one.s 
nearly ready to 
hatch; it mav be that 
their bills are better 
suited for dealing 
with their prey when 

It has softened and is dwftmc onrf dfvmr* waUt$ 

nas sorrenea ana «5 ^,C8. jt « one of the Sanner’h ve']/ 

more easily pulled to ..... 




riic kestrel also esti lMf« 
inaect.s of various kinds. 

And heie we come back 
to the balance of Nature, 
of which the < lassie exam* 
i>le IS this proposition'— 

“If a farmer stupidly 
shoots an owl, h« won’t Ni 
able to raise clovei '* Prom 
owls to clover seems a 
far riv. hut this m how it 
all woiks out : 

Clover I'- iiollinated onlv 
bv htimiile which nest 
HI bii^'hes, and their 
ncsi arc i aided 
by field mice 
whK’h eat the bee 
grubs But the mice 
arc kept down by 
the owlh Therefore, 
no owls means too 
many mfre, which 
means no humble 
bees, which means 
no clover seed. 


Obviously we can’t 


be*t frlcnck 


pieces. Or it may sim¬ 
ply be that they like the 
flavour of diflemnt prey. 

Speh atorlhg of (nseota ts 
not quite unknown ammig 
birds, though, it ts very un¬ 
usual. This bird is also 
known as Butcher Bird and 
IS ope of the farmer's very 
best friehds. 


on small animals such as 
mice and moles. The kestrel 
may bo distinguished m the 
air by its habit of flying up 
tnlo the wind and hovcrlne 
for a time It car see a 
mouse from IflO feet awav 
and fifty feet above It 
folds it«! wings and fe’i^ 
♦ like a stone upon its prey. 


do without birds, 
c\en if w< i*'gard 
them nnh ,i- held 
uiid g.ir(icii police¬ 
men. Thai where 
education *ome» In. 
We have graduall.v 
to persuade every 
une, from school 
boys to silly old 
men with shot-guns, that a 
live bird is more interesting 
than a dead one. and that 
there ts more fun watching 
birds than in killing them 
Ol robbing their pests. So 
let us enjoy our birds and 

crops together. 
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On reading Tamil poetry 

bv KA NAA' SUBRAMANYAM 


^ AMIL poetry is 
rich in its classical 
SUfS antiquity and its 
continuity of tradition 
Like leading English poetry 
it can offer a unique pei- 
sonal experience to the dis¬ 
criminating reader, though 
the academic world of 
scholars in Tamil has 
made critical approaches to 
Tamil poetry welliiigh im¬ 
possible. But reading 
Tamil poetry will be well 
worth our while as a lite¬ 
rary' experience provided 
(1) we are able to extract 
the really worthwhile from 
the meretricious and the 
thirdiMte that has been rn- 
discrlmfnately preserved 
and admired and (2) w'C 
are able lo get rid of the ac¬ 
ademic twaddle and padding 
that accompanies every one 
of the old and middle period 
texts and (3) we are able to 
forget the learn<>d commen¬ 
tary that Is a dense opaque 
accietion on reallv simple 
and great poetry, appre¬ 
hensible as such. 

The earliest strata of 
Tamil poetry are the so-call¬ 
ed s'angam poetrv—clearly 
a mi'nomer as the legends 
euiienl about the three old 
Tamil Sangams are clearly 
unpiov able*and are gene¬ 
rally discredited today; the 
void Sang.im itself is a 
Buddhist age coinage while 
the poems are of an anterior 
date The Kangam iioeras 
helone to the early Chris¬ 
tian centuries and we are 
able to percei\ e a most 
modern feel about the best 


of the Sangam poems. Not 
only in its general human¬ 
ism—"all the world is my 
\ illage and the whole world 
my kin”—but in its conven¬ 
tions too this ancient dassi- 
ral Tamil poetry is sophis¬ 
ticated, rich, Intellectual 
and generally unemotional 
The 1 heory of the emotional 
Stasis In work.s of art which 
.Tames .Toyce enunciated in 
the second decade of the 
Twentieth century was anti¬ 
cipated by these four hun¬ 
dred odd poets of the 
Sangam age of whom at 
lesist a score are among the 
great poets of the world 
though, thanks to the pre¬ 
sent state of Tamil scholar- 
.ship, the world knows as 
yet nothing of them. 

This Sangam age was 
succeeded by an age of ethi¬ 
cal texts inspired by the 
ascetic ideals of the Jains 
and tile Buddhists who 
finding themselves outcast 
from the orthodox Hindu 
Vaidic fold gave Tamil a 
new giammar far different 
In .spirit fiom prevailing 
Sanskrit though this gram¬ 
mar too derived in some 
small measure from San-s- 
fcnt grammars long in 
disuse. Of the ethical texts 
not all are of sufficient im¬ 
portance or of great poetic 
import. Even two-third'' of 
the much-talked of Tiruk- 
kural are negligible as lite¬ 
rature though the other 
third is among the glories of 
world literature unique by 
its Tense expression, sum¬ 
marising vast chuiiks of 
human experience. 


This was followed iQF 
some five' or six centuries 
of poetry of devotion, bhak- 
u This devotional appeal 
travelled round the whole 
of India assuming various 
I owns in various regions in 
various periods but it origi¬ 
nated with the Tamils in 
their great temple-building 
nge, from the fifth century 
onwards. Here too there 
are vast quantities of Tamil 
devotion of which Only a 
small part is great poetry; 
the mediocre poetry of 
devotion of the Tamils is 
popular and has been so 
with the greater number of 
people for generations now. 
A poetess like Karaikkaal 
Ammaivaar who is perhaps 
one of the greate.st poets of 
Asia is hardly studied in 
contexts other than Tamil 
devotion. The psychologi¬ 
cal and metaphysical verses 
of a Tirumular can take 
their place beside the 
observations of a Mencius 
from China but that aspect 
of Tirumular has hardly 
ever been presented even 
to the Tamils themselves. 
As against the metapliysical 
and the psychological, we 
have the highly sensuous 
poetry of Aandaal which, as 
poetry, can hold its own 
with the best from the 
world. There are a host of 
great poets of devotion who 
have written single or a 
few poems of great merit 
though the tradition itself 
might not consider them of 
maior importance. 

The age of devotion was 
followed by three or four 
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sent^rles of epics in Tamil, 
longer narratives of some 
merit many of which have 
been lost—^most of which a 
critic is not sorry, for having 
lost; but two long poems 
stand out as great in a 
great tradition of poetry— 
the early epic Silappadhi- 
kaaram and the later epic 
Kamba Ramayanam. The 
two are very different in 
spirit and structure but 
both’ have a conscious and 
super-imposed structure 
comparable indeed to 
Dante’s and both give evi¬ 
dence of the larger huraiin- 
ism which Tamil poetry ex¬ 
hibits throughout its San- 
gam, ethical, and devotional 
ages. The Silappadhi- 
kaaram is the culmination 
of the poetic method of the 
Sangam age and tells a 
highly emotional and dra¬ 
matic story consciously at¬ 
tempting to play down and 
nullify the emotions. In 
the retelling of the Rama- 
yana, Kamban, the epic 
Tamil poet, achieves a cul¬ 
mination of the devotional 
strains of the Tamil muse. 
He shows mastery over the 
whole gamut of human 
emotions and his verses— 
traditionally believed to 
have been twelve thousand 
in numl>er—^measure man 
in all hi.s greatnesses ami 
smallnesses. It is a highlv 
dramatic poem full of tense 
situations and the effective 
emotional control that the 
poet betra 3 rs over his mate¬ 
rial has never before or 
since been equalled in 
Tamil. 


T he age of the Silappa- 
dhlkaaram was the age 
of the rise of the later Chola 
power in the south and the 
age of Kamban the age of 
its imperial peak. And then 
the Tamils went Into a de¬ 
cline both in their poetiy 
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and their other achieve¬ 
ment. Since Kamban who 
belongs to the twelfth cen- 
tuiy, Tamil poetry' went 
into a decline. Minor poets 
were not wanting and they 
produced enough major- 
minor poems to keep the 
poetic tradition alive— 
nothing more. Ballads and 
folk poetry reached some 
height and were immensely 
jiopular. The Tamils bided 
their time till in the pre¬ 
sent century ^\hen Subra- 
mania Rharathi (1882— 
1921) wcaiituroti the folk- 
vigour and the literary 
(luality of old Tamil poetry 
in his verses which voiced 
the a.«piration of a people. 
A recent new \er.st‘ move¬ 
ment harks back to tlie con- 
^ersalionaI and casual qua¬ 
lities of great > erse evident 
in Sangam jioetry but 
whether this movement will 
be productive of a new 
Sangam age has yet to he 
seen. But with the attempt 
at new verse in the spoken 
rhythms of the day and the 
attempt to find a new in¬ 
tellectuality and emotion¬ 
lessness, the Tamil fxietic 
tradition can he considered 
to have come full circle. 

It is the Sangam poems 
that still remain the 
greatest glory of Tamil 
tradition, though Kamban’s 
Ramayanam and Kaaiaik- 
kaal Ammaiyaar'.s verses 
and llango’s epic Silait- 
padhikaaram remain great 
peaks of poetic achieve¬ 
ment in Tamil. The San¬ 
gam poems are unique both 
as documents and as em¬ 
bodying the poetic ex¬ 
perience’ of a people who 
were perhaps primitive in 
their sociological conditions 
but who were in literature 
one Of the most advanie*! 
and sophisUcated people of 
that period anyrwhere In the 
world. I have it on the 
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authority of the lete S. 
Vaiyapuri Mlal that the 
Sangam poeins are written 
in a verse form which waa 
discovered by no othera to 
the whole world literatura 
—till it came into being 
with the Elizabethans in 
their dramatic blank verse. 

A critical selection from 
the Sangam poems consist¬ 
ing of some five thousand 
lines the work of some 
twenty or twenty-five poets 
would offer the world of 
literature a unique collec¬ 
tion the kind of which can 
he found nowhere else in 
any other language. Highly 
conversational in idiom, 
with caesura at various 
jilaces in a line approxi¬ 
mating to spoken rhythms, 
oblique and highly sugges¬ 
tive .«tatements in these 
poems make theni a delight 
to read; Ihev offer a unique 
poetic experience. 

h c Silappadhikaaram 
too is a highly human docyt 
inent in spite of the justi¬ 
fication of fate that it at¬ 
tempts and in spite of the 
(Jod and mythmaking ten- 
flencies it .show.s. Tt is a 
total e\iic and ranges in 
detail from the way a dance 
stage i.s constructed to the 
building of a shrine Attri¬ 
buted to a .Tain ascetic who 
before he hecame an ascetic 
was a prince the poem is 
another unique experience 
the like of wliuh we cannot 
find elsewhere in world 
literature. The conscious 
playing down of emotions, 
in keeping with the ascetic 
iharacter of the poet as 
well as hi.s lieftness at ver- 
■-emaking are a delight to 
the moflern reader The 
•spirit of niodernitv that the 
poem breathes even when 
dealing with antiquated 
things is of great quality. 

Compared to the Sangam 
pbems and the Silappadhl- 
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kaaram, Kamban's Rama* 

yanam is not so great an ex¬ 
perience; it accepts the by 
then current standarda set 
by Sanskritists. But Katn- 
ban is unique in that he 
can make three lines of a 
fourline stanza speak in 
three or thirty. different 
voices and manners. The 
dramatic turns he manages 
to give to a well-known 
story are a delight to watch 
and experience: and the 
variety of his vocabulary- 
no one in Tamil is richer 
than he—and in the wide 
variety of technically com¬ 
petent verse forms he 
handles he has not his 
peer in the Tamil tradition. 
Structurally the poem of 
Kamban Is a thing of beauty 
—^ihis In spite of the fact 


that what for Kam- 
ban today hai; swoUeh to 
twice the size he. left It. If 
spurious meretrldous addi¬ 
tions like these, have not 
affected the whole struc¬ 
ture, how architectonically 
sound the whole basic 
structure should have' been. 

I have mentioned only a 
few of the high water¬ 
marks of poietlc achieve¬ 
ment in Tamil. Of some¬ 
what lesser poems of qua¬ 
lity like the Nandikkatem- 
hakam or the Kalingattu- 
pparanl I have not spoken 
here—but they have their 
place in the Tamil tradition 
and make the greater poets 
and poems possible. 

Readers of Tamil poetry 
are—1 would say—fortu¬ 


nate; only tiwey siwuld Iftarii 
to distinguish the great 
from the lesser and the 
better from the mediocre. 
But thanks to a tradition 
which is as long the poe- 
ric one Tamils lack critical 
acumen and accept the 
second rate as really e<|di- 
valent and sometimes even 
as better than the first rate. 
A critical presentation' of 
Tamil poeliy will place it 
beside the beat that has 
been produced In the world; 
It is high time It were done 
for it would not merely pro¬ 
fit the Tamils but would 
give delight and a new 
poetic experience to the 
non-Tamil world—a delight 
and a poetic experience 
which they might not find 
elsewhere in the world. 
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By Dr. ATUL CHANDRA ROT 


on tlio e\»* 
!** mAS the Muslim in\ i 
WBwf sioii towauls I 1 )« 
ilose ol th? tenth cenUii> 
A 1 ) was politic allv div- 
united, mihtanlv b a c k - 
dated although theie wa» 
no lack of valour, socially 
static, with economic pios- 
pei itv for the few and 
j»o\eitv lot the toiling 
millions The HincliiS ol 
the Middle Ages nevei 
rated to learn fioni then 
past histon The countiy 
was paicelled out among 
independet t luling houses 
ot \aiving degu'es ol 
powei, whose mam ]>uisutt 
was mditan glorv and 
aggressive* waifaie agiinst 
each other On the eve ol 
the Ghaznavid invasion to¬ 
wards the close of the tenth 
century, the notable pow ers 
In the countiy weie the 
Aiab king(l(‘ms of Multan 
and Sind, the Shahi king¬ 
dom of Kabul, the Pali 
kingdom of Bengal the 
Chalukv a kingdom of Guja- 
lat, the Pratihaia kingdom 
of Kitnaui, the* t'handeJla 
kingdom of Bundelkhaml, 
an^ the Paramara kingdom 
of Malwa In the south. 
tt>e notable kingdoms w'ere 


ilie latci rhaliikv,! king¬ 
dom ol K.ilvuu lid the 
( hola kingdom of Tauiou 
Vgain on llu evt of 
Muhammaef Ghoii’s inva¬ 
sion in the last cjuarter of 
Ih'* twelfth (cn’itiv, the 
notable* kingdoms lu India 
weie the Ghaznavid king¬ 
dom of the Punial), tlv* 
kingdom of Mult m the 
kingdom of Smd the Cha- 
iukva kingdom of Anhil- 
waia Chauhan Kingdom of 
\imei(’ the G.iliuwai 
kingdom of Karnii) and the 
Sen<i kingdom of lU ngal 

Political condition 

Theic* was on* lem. ik- 
ilile riitleience b<lw(*en the* 
[lolitical (cmdifioii o) India 
on the eve of the Arab in- 
V asion of Sind in the c ighth 
f'’nturj «ind that on the eve 
of the Ghaznavid invasion 
ivvo centutie,s latei At the 
time of the Aiah im ision, 
thcie was no foreign power 
m the land While at the 
time of the Gha/navid in¬ 
vasion lh'*re were two 
lolaniM and as such fo eign 
kingdoms, nameh MiilMii 
and Sind A considerable 
section of the people of 


these two kiiigdcims mean 
while had been (onvcitnl 
to J 1 im B • adc s Ihcue 
writ* also \ial» colonists 
in Mal.ibai icgion, who 
well* allowed bv th** Hindu 
luleis to preach then lell- 
gion and puisue then c im- 
meice undisturbed ks a 
r ‘suit Islam had got a 
film fcxiting in the sod and 
Its followers had much 
svmpalhv with tlroii <o- 
lehgionists fioni Gli.'zni 
andCential Vstn 1 here is 
no (Jenvine the fact lli.it a 
Maiiiiiiid of fjli i/iii md a 
Muhanirned of (.hui leieiv'- 
ed much moi il nnport 
liorn these old loineMs 
Foi sui h .ihnoimd and 
ationialoii' dev elopments, 
the Indian people and their 
luleis were solelv Respon¬ 
sible The Indian rulers 
were so lulled Info false 
wdiritv bv renfinies of 
freedom from foreign .ig- 
gression that tliev could 
nevrf lielieve th u .mv 
foreign power might swocgi 
down upon their country 
‘No part of the knowm w oi Id 
has for so long a period 
he**!! free I'om f In eats of 
invdisiori’ (Pnvikkfir Sur- 
I'ey of 1 11 ill a n Ui'^tory 
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р. 105>. Kternal vigilance 
•which is said to Iw the 
price of national freedom 
not only slackened, but 
almost reached the vanish¬ 
ing jH)inl. As a result, the 
Hindus, on tlie eve of the 
Muslim invasion, lost the 
sense* of patriotism which 
grows up under the stimul¬ 
us of cytomal danger. In 
fact, unreasonable com¬ 
placency of a nation re¬ 
garding its security is a 
dangerous thing. And this 
roniijlacencv has been the 

с. iuse of mi'ifortuiies ior the 
Indian jieople from the 
remotest pa.^t (o the Clii- 
nese invasion as late as 
1*102. Long immunitv from 
foreign aggi'es.sjons led to 
mutual iivaliy and antago¬ 
nism among the Hindu 
rulers, which almost be¬ 
came chronic on the eve of 
the organLsed Islamic inva¬ 
sions. Constant warfare 
made them blind to the 
developments in the North- 
Western provinces then in 
foreign hands and which 
ultimately proved fatal. 

The .struggle for power 
and paramountcy among 
the Hindu princes on the 
eve of the (Jhaznavid inva¬ 
sion, like the Htpala 
house of Kaslimir ver¬ 
sus the ^Shahi king¬ 
dom of Kabul. the 
Pi iitiharas of Kanauj versus 
till' Palas of Bengal, the 
t'halukyas versus the Ras- 
trakutas and the like may 
lie mentioned in this cori- 
iH'xion. 

Again, at the time of the 
Ghuri invasion, the rivalrv 
and conflict between the 
Chalukyas of Anhilwara 
and tile Chauhans ’ of 
Ajnicie, and that between 
the latter and .laychand of 
Kauau) w^re so fierce that 
aii.V < omiiined effort to 
resist the invader wa.s 
well-iiigh impossible Truly 


speaking, the id6a of 
national unity to resist the 
foreigners was non-exis¬ 
tent. Jaychand’s betrayal 
in the second battle of 
’I’arain {A.I>. 1192) offers 
a glaring evidence of this 
state of affairs. The Inter¬ 
state rel^ons had deterio¬ 
rated to such an extent at 
the end of the twelfth 
century A.D., and mutual 
rmlry and hatred had so 
blinded the vision of the 
Hindu rulers that they fail¬ 
ed to see the writing on 
the wall. No wonder, 
therefore that one aftei 
another all the Hindu kings 
had to pay the penalty for 
this insane indifference 
The militant Muslim*! 
occupying .Sinti and the 
Punjab further increased 
the forces of disunity. 

Absence of external 
threat made the Indian 
people highly arrogant. 
They came to believe that 
they were a chosen people 
and all other people were 
to be looked down upon. 
Alberuni remarks in sorrow 
and surprise that 'the Hin¬ 
dus believe that there is no 
countrj' but theirs, no 
nation like theirs, no kings 
like theirs, no religion like 
theirs, no .science like 
theirs.' Ther»* is a striking 
parallel betwgeu the atti¬ 
tude of the Indian people 
in that age and that of the 
(’hiriese people in the con¬ 
temporary period. The 
Chinese considered them¬ 
selves as a 'chosen people’ 
of God and hence highly 
■sacrosanct, and looked 
liown upon other peoples as 
barbarous and a.s such un¬ 
touchables. This is quite 
evident in the Chinese re- 
' action to the European 
}x>wer.s’ attempts to open 
the door of China to foreign 
trade. The same is true 
about the Indian people at 
/ 
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the lime of the advent of 
the Islamic powers. The 
Muslim scholar further 
adds that the ancestors of 
the Hindus 'were not so 
naiTow-mlnded.as the pre¬ 
sent (eleventh century) 
generations.’. Alberuni has 
noted with regret the 
averseness of the Hindus 
to learn anytihdng from the 
foreigners, fluch a feeling, 
doubtless, stiffed the 
springs of greatness of 
Hindu India. This i.s what 
actually happen>'’d during 
ihc long period between the 
Hiinas and Mahmud of 
Ghazni. 

Since the eighth century 
A.D. India isolated herself 
from the re.st of the world. 
Changed political condi¬ 
tions .in Central Asia and 
the naval supremacy of the 
Sailendra kings of the 
Indonesian archipela¬ 
go closed India’s land and 
sea communications with 
the re.st of the world. As 
a result, the Indian people 
ceased to come into touch 
with the foreign countries 
and hence became igno¬ 
rant of the political, mili¬ 
tary, and cultural evolu¬ 
tions in the world outside. 
This isolation is marked 
.specially in the field of 
military development. 
While the countries in Cen¬ 
tral Asia were forging 
ahead in the field of 
military' development, both 
in techniques and ar¬ 
maments, the Hindu rulers 
of India remained 
stationary. 

Among the Hindus, par¬ 
ticularly the Rajputs, there 
were unquestionably brave 
soldiers. But, on the 
whole, the Hindu army had' 
become antiquated and un¬ 
fit for action against the 
intrepid Arabs, Turks, or 
Afghan troops. As In olden 
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times, the Hindu army was 
divided mainly into four 
divisions — elephants, 
cavaliy, infantry, and cha¬ 
riots. In the Middle Ages 
the chariots had gone out 
of use. The elephants con¬ 
tinued to be a useful limb 
of the army. But the diffi¬ 
culty with the elephant 
division was very <^ten 
manifest in the mid.st of 
actual fighting. The Hindu 
lulers were outclassed in 
weapons and outmanoeuvr¬ 
ed in tactics. Babar noted 
in his Diary in 1926 that 
Indians knew how to die 
and not how to fight. 

Social decadoice 

Decadence began to mani¬ 
fest itself in every aspect 
of Hindu India—social, 
cultural and religious. The 
social degradation of the 
Hindus was complete by 
the time the Mohammedan.s 
came. Libertinism beciamc 
a fashion with the higher 
order of the society. Regard 
for women was at the 
lowest ebb. Superstition 
reigned supreme. Alberuni 
was struck by the fact that 
the Hindus of the eleventh 
century did ‘not desire that 
a thing which has once been 
polluted should be' purified 
and recovered.’ This state¬ 
ment speaks of the intense 
rigidity of the Hindu socieU 
and obviously this i.s dif¬ 
ferent from the time 
when Hinduism embraced 
within its fold foreigner.^ 
like the Hunas, the Greeks, 
and the Kusans. In fact, 
long isolation from the rest 
of the world made the 
Hindu society static and 
rigid in its outlook. Deca¬ 
dence is also marked in 
literature. ‘ The Sanskrit - 
literature of these centuries 
is much inferior in vita¬ 
lity and taste to that of the 
fifth and sixth centuries 
A.D. The moral tone in 


literature also degenerated 
and descriptions of debau* 
oheries were considered 
necessary in the Kavyas. 
Hindu architecture, paint¬ 
ing, and fine arts were 
similarly adversely in¬ 
fluenced. After the great 
impetus which created the 
Hllora and Bhubaneswar 
temples in Northern India, 
the taste seems to have 
degenerated and wc note 
the representations of moral 
jierversities on stone. 

Religion 

In religion also this 
degeneration was evident. 
Sankaracharya who orga¬ 
nized Hinduism and provid¬ 
ed the moral strength 
which enabled Hinduism 
to survive, had failed to 
reform the grave evils 
which had crept into the 
practice of religion. Vanuh 
inarga acara had become 
popular during this period 
spedaliy in Vikramasila, 
Kashmir and Bengal. The 
followers of this creed in* 
dulged in wine, meats and 
women and they believed 
ill the motto of ‘eat, drink 
and be merry’.' Viharas 
became so many haunts of 
sramanas of loose morals. 
An incident which took 
place in the Vikramasila 
University will bear ample* 
e\ idence to the moral can¬ 
ker tliat had generally en¬ 
tered into our life in that 
age. , A student-priest of 
the university was found 
with a bottle of wine. On 
being interrogated by the 
authorities of the univer¬ 
sity, he stated that it was 
given to him by a nun 
whom he used to meet 
often. The authorities deci¬ 
ded to take disciplinary 
action against him. But 
on this issue the members 
of the university split into 
two factions, and it gave 
rise to much trouble. 


The monasteries wMcii 
were once great seats of 
learning, became ceiitres of 
luxury and idleness. The 
heads of the smaller 
monasteries became grossly 
licentious. Ksemendra's. 
Xarnmmla refere to luxury 
and debauchery* in the 
monasteries. Religion was 
* debased further by the de- 
celopment of the devadmi 
system. Kvery temple of 
note had a number of 
unmarried girls dedicated 
to the service of the deity. 
K.semendra in his Samaya 
Matrika, an autobiography 
of a prostitute, has referred 
to the development of what 
lias been called temple pros¬ 
titution. The Knttini 
Matam or ‘Opinions of a 
Go-Between’ written by 
Damodara Gupta of Kash¬ 
mir corroborates the picture 
given by Ksemendra. Sculp¬ 
ture of the age a'so tells 
the same tale. Even Ibn 
Ratuta has remarked that 
prostitution was not held 
in discredit in India in that 
age. All this led to moral 
degeneration among the 
upper and middle cla.ss 
fjeople. -Neglect of edu¬ 
cational institutions, aftra- 
tnas, and the like swelled 
the number of illiterate 
citizens, and superstition 
liecame the chief features 
of Hindui.sm. 

Like Hinduism, Buddh¬ 
ism also .suffered greatly 
from moral cankers. The 
Tantrika cult permeated 
through and through the 
liyea of the Hindus and 
Buddhist population of the 
time and deadened their 
spiritual .sense. As Dr, Kenr 
has rightly observed, ‘the 
doctrine of Buddhism in. 
India from the eighth cen¬ 
tury downwards nearly 
coincides with the growing 
influence of Tantrism and 
sorcery which stand to 
each other In the relation 
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of theiry to practice 
(Kenis ‘MannuV p. 

On the eve of the Mutslini 
Invawon, Buddhism wa.^ a 
divided house and vailou-. 
fonn« of anti-Buddhistu 
cults had grown up tn that 
religion. In Bengal, in thi' 
twelfth century, there wen- 
Hmayana Buddhists, Maha- 
vana Buddhists, Vajrayanii 
Buddhists, and Nathist 
Buddhists. The Sahajiya 
cult wa.s also anothei 
branch of Buddhism. Tin- 
high ideal of original Bud¬ 
dhism was (‘ompletely lost 
With the gradual progrcs- 
of Islamic arms, the Buddli- 
isl.s conoent rated thein- 
sehes in easlorn India But 
the moial degeneration lu 
the Buddhist sam/ha.^ made 
them an ea.sy pi'C}* to the 
Muslim invadei.s 

The Buddhist monast*“i ies 
were at this time full ol 
internal di.stoi-ds and dis¬ 
sensions, and some monks 
were so hitter in then 
jealousies that thev went 
to the length of waiting in 


deputation on the Turki 
invaders and 'conquerors of 
upper India and inviting 
them to bring ruin upon 
their own monastery, uni- 
' ersities and their own 
'ountry. The siiecial asso- 
< iation of this t 3 ’pe of depu¬ 
tation with the reign of 
Raja Lpksmana Sena is to 
he noted. In his desire to 
iireak the unity of the Bud- 
rlhistic Order with a view 
to strengthening his own 
dynastic power, he en¬ 
couraged di.ssension in the 
Buildhist cbiirch and ir. iti- 
gated the malcontents to 
'Cck Muslim lielp (Rhadia- 
K(ilpa-l)i luiia bv Kulacana 
rii(ii>n~Sn~Vni( JBQRS- 
Derenihci lh40 and Jvnr 
1'i41) The iattei de'troved 
the Buddhist moiiasteiics. 
ajipropnated the monastic 
lands lor the use of .soldiei s 
and ma.ssdcred the monks 
in thousands and burnt 
liliraries wlierever found. 
It is really surprising to 
note that not a single Indian 
prince came to the rescue 


Of the BuddhiiUts kt th« 
hour of their peril. 

Ecomunic ccmd ition 

Kconomically the country 
uas rich, individuals piled 
iqi riches. But there was 
great disparity oi wealth. 
The members of the ruling 
hou.ses and their nobles and 
courtiers rolled m wealth 
and luxury. The merchants 
were fabulously rich and 
they used to spend lavishly 
on religious institutions. 
But ordinary village folks 
were poor though their 
poverty was probably less 
than what it is today. In 
(act. It was the fabulou.*' 
wealth of .the country that 
tempted Mahmud of Ghazni 
to in\ade India on several 
((ccasions. 

Such was the condition . 
of India on the eve of the 
^luslim invasion.s. Though* 
apparently strong, she wa.s 
not at all prepared for 
defending her liberty and 
icligion. 
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a charity football*niatch does not know that the 
ticket, he was, In effect, 


T's passing strange 
that children in their 
school-texts and also 
at home aie still 
nught to be ft’uihful' 
Strange, because those 
who so teach them 
know in their heart of 
hearts that in these days it 
is far more important to be 
tactful. Or, is it that the 
lesson In truthfulness is 
oiilv mechanically repeats 
ns 'part of a long-standing 
iMjicUce, and not With any 
comiction in the truth of 
the teathing itself ’ Isn't it 
a fine paradox—a lesson in 
truihfulnesB taught not 
truthfully? Will it he 
wrong to assume that manv 
among those who teach 
their children the lesson of 
truthfulness do not really 
mean them to be truthful 
in their later life? What 
they genuinely want is that 
their childi en sliould be suc¬ 
cessful in life. And for 
success in life today nothing 
is more important than tart, 
nothing less necessary than 
truth! 

J have heard of a father 
regretting that when he 
was admonishing his son 
for removing from his 
pocket without notice a 
five-rupee note to purdiase 


told in the Biblical langu¬ 
age : "Why beholdest thou 
the mote that is in ihy bro¬ 
ther’s eye but considerest 
not the beam that la in thine 
own eye ?’’ What followed 
was silence. The story i; 
typical of the age when few 
fathers can stand with their 
head erect before their ions 



A five-rupee note to 
purchase a charity 
match ticket. 


being only too conscious of 
their 0^ limitations. 

Our national motto is: 
Satyameba jayate — Truth 
only triumph But who 


guardians of the nation 
have paid only scant res¬ 
pect to truth? How many 
amcmg the elected represen¬ 
tatives of the people can 
honestly vouch that there 
was no element of untruth 
Involved In their election- 
battle? Apart from false 
voting and false propa¬ 
ganda, there Is the wide¬ 
spread practice of submitt¬ 
ing false return of election 
expenses. It needs no un¬ 
common common-sense to 
understand that no election 
campaign cm be success¬ 
fully conducted keeping the 
expenses within the limits 
pemltted by the rules. 
That the figures submitted 
after the election are ques¬ 
tionable is. self-evident, but 
they are accepted In good 
grace because we have re¬ 
conciled ourselves to un¬ 
truth as being almost uni- 
vemal! If a candidate 
placed his reliance on the 
national motto "Truth only 
triumphs" and adhered to 
it, the result would have 
been a victory for truth no 
doubt but a defeat for the 
candidate himself t 
Truth, it Is said, is the 
first casual^ of war. But 
what happens in peace 
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ttHM? Do we xvot see how 
hi the common affairs of life 
truth is given a holiday in 
at least ninety per cent of 
cases? In our daily tran¬ 
saction do we seriously be¬ 
lieve that it is truth that 
triumphs and do we prac¬ 
tise truth in words and 
deeds? Instances are too 
common where Ill-got 
money is pumped into the 
family budget to raise the 
standard of living to, what 
is called, a respectable level 
It Is not unoften that th * 
youngsters in the famih 
have a shrewd suspicion 
about the sources of their 
guardians’ Income. 

When the son or the 
daughter finds that the 
style of living to which the 
family is being gradualh 
initiated is dispioportion- 
atsiy higher than the know n 
income of the head of th( 
family, it is assumed that 
money comes the wTonu 
way. Nevertheless nionev 
brings comfort and assuie 
a status in society. The 
worth of money is imdoi 
stood too early in our life 
today and this unleashes 
farces of untruth for it'< 
quick acquisition. 

It is not that the past 
was a golden age when all 
were votaries of truth and 
all earnings were by honest 
means. T^e evils of the 
present-day society—^graft 


. hut a defeat for the 
randidute himself 

and bribery and other forms 
of untruth were there, but 
not in such fantastic pro¬ 
portion as today. A regard 
lor truth and a correspond¬ 
ing aversion for falsehood 
was a feature in the life of 
in average man in the 
past. It is not so now On 
the contrary, the averagi' 
man’s attitude today is be.s 
‘ummed up as- “Who 
(ares for truth ’’’ “WhoV 
'fraid of falsehood ?’’ 

In the logi.slature ‘termi 
nological inexactitude’ i 
niactised on a wide scale 
The ministers would pie 
vaiicate, They won’t tel 
the straight truth about tht 
food situation in the coun 
try or even about the occu 
patlon of the country’ 


territory by foreign powers 
until the facts themseivSS 
come to light by the sheer 
logic of events, or until 
they are put to a tight cox^ 
ner by the enterprising 
opposition. The reason for 
hiding truth is understand¬ 
able. It is political tact. 
But the fact is there. Dip¬ 
lomatic considerations pre¬ 
vent the government from 
speaking out its mind in 
international affairs. What 
is thought sincerely cannot 
be expressed openly. There 
if» a continuous hide and 
.seek going on in the field 
of inteinational relations. 
Truth or concern foi tiuth 
is least imiiortant here. 
What IS necessary is tact. 
Outside the legislature the 
politicians will never tell 
the people what they know 
and feel as true, lest they 
should lose popularity. 
They would tell only such 
things as w.'oulcl please the 
tow'd They would never 
av where the jieople are‘ 
wrong. They would be un- 
w illing to remind them that 
while It IS dll very well that 
they should demand their 
Mghts, the methods they 
sometimes follow to voice 
their demand are not pro- 
uer or that simultaneously 
'vith asserting their right 
hey should also do their 
lulies. It is tact which 
“aches them to coldstorage 
!Uth. 

In the field of education 
the authorities dare not 
confront the students with 
truth. They would never 
say that the majority of 
students demanding admis¬ 
sion to the College or the 
f University, or promotion to 
the next higher class do not 
deserve it on the strengtti 
of their performance. They 
woqld yield to pressure re¬ 
fraining from telling the 
truth for reasons of tact. 
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Berhaps It Is natural that 
in these days of 'gherao' 
one has got to be tactful 
rather than truthful! In 
committees and special 
bodies set up by the gov¬ 
ernment the tendency is to 
anticipate the desire of the 
authorities and toe their 
line on the strength of 
arguments about the truth 
of which doubt remains. 

ThP recent controversy 
about language is an ins¬ 
tance in point. There are 
quite a few who say one 
thing in public but another 
in private. There are maiiv 
who shout for mother- 
language after sending 
their own wards to English- 
medium schools! 

Are we truthful In our 
writing ? Rarely. There is 
often a deliberate depar¬ 
ture from truth in what 
appears in print—and this 
for tactical reasons. An 
esteemed journalist, a poli¬ 
tical correspondent of a 
well-known newspaper, 
wrote a few days ago: “It 
would be dishonest to deny 
that \arious kinds of pres¬ 
sures are always at work to 
make published news pala¬ 
table to authorities.” Con¬ 
tinuing he says: “Corres¬ 
pondents depend on official 



In these days of 'gherao’ 
one has to be tactful 
rather than truthful. 
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'briefing* rather than on 
individual access to primary 
sources of news and a 
briefing is an excellent 
medium for manipulation 
of news.” The commu¬ 
niques issued by the gov¬ 
ernment after certain events 
are tactfully, rather than 
truthfully, worded There 
may be justification for 
this. But the fact is that 
unvarnished truth Is not 



Are we truthful in our 
wi iting? 

tneir xualn concern. It is 
also seen that newspaper 
reports of the same inci¬ 
dent often vai-y in emphasis 
and details according to the 
policy or party-inclination 
of the management. And 
there are plenty of partisan 
writers, particularly in 
drama, who preach certain 
‘isms’ too loudly and in¬ 
dulge In exaggerations and 
misstatements to uphold 
their thesis. 

In our social life can we 
afford to be tiuthful ? For 
reasons of prestige or social 
status we try to appear 
what we really are not. 
Often our mutual relation¬ 
ship Is based on false 
assumptions. It will be 
bad manners to tell our 
friends and relations what 
we really think of them. 
A good deal of sophistica¬ 
tion has entered our ItAi. 
Macaulay once said: **Ai 

UU J 


dhHl|ll»tion advanees poetry 
difbliys.'' We may add, not 
poetiy alone but truth also. 
With politics dominating 
our life. Truth has hardly 
any chance to make her 
voice heard. The age be¬ 
longs to the tactful, not to 
the truthful. , 

It is time that we stop 
paying lip-service to truth 
and scrap those old school- 
texts which contain lessons 
on tmlhfulness. Instead, 
let us teach them the virtue 
of tact! Our political 
leadens may sit down to 
think whetlier time has not 
arrived for substituting our 
national motto Satyameba 
jayote by something more 
appropriate to the times. 
A humourist friend sug¬ 
gests a public function on 
an all-India basis to give a 
cejvmonlal farewell to 
Truth. The suggestion la 
worth considering. A day 
may be fixed for this pur¬ 
pose. Meetings and pro¬ 
cessions may he held on 
this day and fiery speeches 
delivered painting Truth as 
the greatest enemy of 
modern life. Finally, the 
effigy of Truth maj’ be 
burnt amidst loud applause. 
By outwardly banishing 
truth we shall be inwardly 
true to ourselves! Another 
paradox ? 
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Toynbee and To-morrow^ 

BY SISIR KUMAR GHOSE 


UR recent and on 
the whole unhappy 
history has been 
marked by nothing 
so much as an intense 
awareness or speculations 
about history. This has led 
to that mushrcibm industry 
railed the philosophy of 
history and its by-pro¬ 
duct, the ca.stng of horos¬ 
copes of civilizations, past, 
' present and future. In the 
main a variation on esdia- 
tology. every one has his 
shot at the unverifiable. 
Perhaps it is the only con¬ 
solation left while our 
cities fall, our civilization 
decays and an idiot hour 
destroys what it has taken 
ages to build. The contem¬ 
plation of history may be a 
mitigation of its horrors. 

The Decline of the West, 
whether a fact or not. has 
been much in the air. In 
the meantime, thank.s. 
largely, to Red China, the 
old East-West conflict has 
taken a new look, more 
menacing. There are new 
plague .spots, a recurring 
decimal. Crisis has become 
endemic, almost fashion¬ 
able. Pompous pessimism 
is the order of the day. 
Doctors have not been late 
in appearing on the scene, 
in fact too many doctors. 

Among the agonized, if 
superbly educated — “al- 
mast entirely on the Greek 
and Latin classic.^"—ex¬ 
perts or prognosticians of 
not merely modern ‘break- 


* From forthcoming Mltctiont 
from Arnold Toynbee. 
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down” but of every “break¬ 
down” in history of which 
records are available, Ar¬ 
nold Toynbee has earned a 
niche of his own. He has 
worked long and faithfully 
to, in his own wortls, add 
hi.s bucketful to the great 
and growing rit'cr of know¬ 
ledge. Among contempo¬ 
rary hi.iforians there are 
few names more honoured 
or. proof of his impact and 
i ni port a n ce, d ispa raged. 

The scholarship is no doubt 



Arnold Toynbee 


impressive. But in a 
deeper view that seems 
less important than his 
.c^nsitiveness, to art and 
suffering, to the art of suf¬ 
fering. the price for learn- 
ifig, for insight. If meta¬ 
phors are a poet's currency, 
for the historian of the 
Advent or Apocalypse, 
keenly aware of the limita¬ 
tions of history, it.s counter¬ 
part is myth and analogy. 

Ill 


There is danger in the me¬ 
thod, of myth and meta¬ 
phor, of parallels that do 
not always ixin straight. 
No theoretician can also 
avoid stretching a little. 
Theories have an attracti've 
neatness, of “regular pat¬ 
tern”, unrelated to the uni- 
<pK‘ness of events. 

In a key pa.ssage Toyn¬ 
bee lias laid bare the agony 
and ecsta.sy «>f the forbid¬ 
den knowledge which may 
Ije the la.st ilhrsion : “The 
expei’icnce that we w'ere 
having in our world now 
(World War I) had been 
experienced by Thucydides 
in thi.s world already ... 
(He) had been over this 
ground before. In fact, his 
present hatl lieen my 
future ... if this were the 
true relation between the 
Graeco-Roman and the 
W e s t e r.n civilizations, 
might not the relation be¬ 
tween all civilizations 
known to us turn out to 
be the same ?" But has 
(’lio onjy one suit to play? 
Is the edifioe of eternity to 
be raised only on the ruins 
of time 7 Toynbee tends to 
say ‘yes.’ 

Be that as it may, going 
through the nearly similar, 
idways familiar, pattern of 
anomie oi' collapse Toyn¬ 
bee comes us ivith (to us) 
an interesting thesis that 
cri.sis itself may Ite a kind 
of challenge—to shift the 
centre of valfle, response, 
interest and achievement. 
It may lie the travail of a 
new birth, of a new’ society 
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and consc iousness, the Ins¬ 
titution ol llie higher reli¬ 
gions of mankind, “a higher 
species ol society.” In 
other m'okK, the crisis, of 
which rxenoiic ^J)eak< 
without always Kuowinu 
what they are talking 
about, may be s|)elt differ¬ 
ently and less disastrously. 
But it is perhaps going too 
far to say, as he does, 
“C’iviliJtations have forfeit¬ 
ed the liislorical signili- 
eance except in so fat a.s 
thev ministci lo the pio- 
gvp.ss of lcl^gl()n^” Iti an\ 
case, there* must he moK* 
ways of ministering to the 
progress of religions than 
one. I,s 'royiibeean apology, 
one wonders, revivalism in 
a new dress ’’ 

While the orthodox have 
seen in him primarily a re¬ 


ligious thinker, the more 
stolidly secular among his 
colleagues have not hesita¬ 
ted to call him a defector. 
Trevor Roper’s witty, de¬ 
vastating but tasteless at- 
ttick in which he describes 
A Study of History as the 
dp.spairing wail of conser¬ 
vative defeatism (and 
worse) is an extreme exam- 
tile. One can underslnnti 
the provocation. Tovnbc'('’s 
Study is 7iot a htMory but 
something else, of whuli 
history is an lustrumeni Tl 
is "to seek communioti with 
the presence behind the 
l»henoraenon .. with thi* 
-litn of bringing oneself into 
harmony with . Absolute 
Reality.” This is a tnela- 
historical hypothesis or 
admission of teleology 
which the Trevor Ropers 


of the world will hardly 
,allow to pass without* a 
shout. 

There is no need to enter 
The debate over detail, me¬ 
thod and message hero. 
Rut even taking the Toyn- 
Im'p premises for granted, 
where iti the present crisis, 
tlic encounter between civi¬ 
lizations, is the sign of the 
universal or highei reli¬ 
gion ■’ rommiirn.sinI'o 
'royiibee it is almo.st a 
lu'resy, "a Icstf torn out of 
the hook of Christianity 
and treated as if it were 
the whole gospel”. Nor, 
one fears, can the recent 
effort of the Roman Catho¬ 
lic church he railed whollv 
■?ati.sfactory. For himself, 
without iteing too specific, 
Tovnliee pins his faith in 
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Grace, In a kind of Second 
Coming, a i^e-birth of Chrih- 
tianity. Perhaps in spite 
of his catholicity, he can¬ 
not help narrowing his 
gains, if not running coun¬ 
ter to his own logic • It 
would be easy as it is temp¬ 
ting to provide an Indian 
commentary with its 
“broadminded approach to 
Reality” as he himself ad¬ 
mits, on his scheni * of re¬ 
covery: of the meaning of 
history for the soul, as a 
pi-eparation (“field”) for 
the birth of Chanty. 
Koruna, of harmony and 
integration. A universal or 
spiritual religion of huma- 
nllv, religion of the Spirit 
—"universal church” — 
has been one of the main 
motives of the Indian Re¬ 
naissance and its slalwaits 
like Swami Vivekananda, 
Rabindranath Tagore, Ra 
dhakri.shnan and, abo\ c 
all Sri Aurobindo. 

Perhap.s soul-histoiv i-- 
our only histoiy, a record 
of our true or inner be¬ 
coming. As Radha- 
krishnan sees it • “The 
meaning of hiatorv is to 
make all men prophet.s, to 
establish a kingdom of fiee 
spirits” in one hopes, ,i 
free .society. 

Thi.s i.s no doubt a m.if- 
ter of faith oi cxpei wiu c, 
temperament if voii ivili 
It does not, however, imply 
an abandonment of re''- 
ponsibility. Without being 
a schoolman or a sectarian 
—«ven if he had said that 
"The great need of the mo¬ 
dern world is a rebirth of 
supernatural belief" — 
Toynbee writes with con¬ 
cern and commitment 


• "TH* gT*«t Oriental tl«lnker<i wilt 
lie douM earu'e Tovnbee'e bia* tu 
favemr hU own rollRlon" Oiwe 
B CtinMi, Wiltoeoeliie* *» Waton, 
p 456 


There is no need to pay 
him according as we agiee 
or disagree with hts thoHis 
In any case, he fulfils his 
self-chos»en function emi¬ 
nently, by teasing us out 
of thought, “towards some 
new and still unknown so¬ 
cial and spiritual destina¬ 
tion”, even if that means 
taking us “beyond histoiy”, 
to those slower, imponder¬ 
able movement.s that work 
below the surface and pe¬ 
netrate to the depths and 
that, m tlve cud, make 
history. To the chronid- 
ing and analvsLs of o\ents. 
di\-as-dus( history’ Toyn¬ 
bee infu.ses the breath ol 
a larger life, an oei mneni- 
lal imaginalion and smii- 
fiathy, of mingled hope and 
anxiety, prognosi® and pro¬ 
phecy. His <lifT«rent works 
are part of <i ronfession of 
faith, or viaticum The ca’ 
togiapher of the “down¬ 
ward path” IS uiao the an¬ 
gel of the upwaixl wav. 
one of the few voices of 
tempered taith and. hoire 
still left. Fullv .iware of 
the dark clouds hovering 
across the “field of his¬ 
tory”. menacing the onjy 
surv fving civilization, he 
can say, as he did on 
his seventy-fifth hirthdav 
“I h'liece the human lacc 
is going to choose life and 
good not death and cvi)’’. 
So lie it 

No one who goes through 
these selections, neces-sart- 
Iv abridged, can fail to be 
piqued, provoked or profit¬ 
ed by the encounter with 
one the la.st of the liberals, 
(nilv an eldfr of the race. 
There are nol many Icll 
Who knows, mankind mac 
not he, after all, atmahaiw 
lanoh, habitual M(tin.-< of 
“the suicidalncss of milita¬ 
rism”. Instead of the “lone 
and outlandish music of 


parochial history" Toynbee 
has offered us a synoptic 
\ lovc, of the philosophical 
contemporaneity of all civi¬ 
lizations This is a libera¬ 
lising concept. Few have, 
like him, used the present 
unification of the globe as a 
first step towards the unifi¬ 
cation of a vision of man¬ 
kind or history. Peeling 
his way towards holism 
through religious human¬ 
ism lie has ended up with 
the primacy of the mysti- 
tal hte Religion is, after 
all, the most serious con- 
lern of man, he hod .*kud 
elsewhere. Such humililv 
^in a historian Is a? rare .is 
il IS welcome It jierhaps 
also adds to the complevilv 
of the problem For ins- 
t.ince, the ethical note. lh« 
call to ie})entance can hard¬ 
ly be avoided, ami Tovnl«‘e 
does not avoid i1 Nothing 
defines man and civili/a- 
fion so much as the need 
for and the nature of 
choice. 

In an earlier essay, His~ 
foTf/ Warrus Modem Mon 
he had pointed <»ut- “I'he 
lules ha\e nol changed ... 
Neither has the road . It 
is now apparent that moral 
decrsion.s arc ^tll1 ncccssjiry 
--even more f.itefuHv rie- 
ressary—tlran in -.iinpler 
.iges ... The great dei i- 
.sions of history arc always 
moral ” If we do not heed 
to that voice, the chain re¬ 
action of Karma is Iheic to 
lake care of us : Koros, htr^ 
furs, ate, surfeit, outr.igeous 
li^haviour, dj.saslor Thi.s is 
a chastening thought and 
while it will clarify «‘<m- 
cepls anrl “the iirogress to¬ 
wards self-rletermination'. 

If will also, proliabh, .send 
the reader to the onginal 
m search of further expli¬ 
cation Which IS what is 
intended. 
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H istory of printing is 

older than the history 
of cloth. Tlie neolithic 
man discovered the 
art of weaving some ten 
thousand years bark. The 
first idea of the w«"a\ing 
hiethods \^ere prohably crysta- 
lli/.e(l in the mind of the cave¬ 
men while interlacing tree 
l(Mves wltich they nseil as 
their first form of garment, 
'I'he <’a\'e dwellers used skins 
to rover body and dveing of 
the .skills witli tlie intligenoiis 
lives and pigments wer«‘ vitv 
poimlar with them, .\eeord- 
ing to 11. Cl. Wells, twenty 
thousand \ears back, mini also 
iiseil to print file skin* he 
wore, by liloi-ks made from 
engrav«‘rl bones. 

Dveing and printing are 
almost eontemporarv" arts, for 
printing started as painting 
and loealised dyeing. Print¬ 
ing as loealised tlyeiiig is still 
j)raetised in nianv areas 
throughout the world. A vr-rv’ 
important liraneh ol this art is 
the Batik work of Java. The 
Kalanikari work of Masuli- 


pattain in India was originally 
of the Batik form and wotxlen 
blocks were introduced at a 
much later stage. 

Dyeing and, printing of tex¬ 
tile fabrics and garments, 
siM-eiallv the turbans and 
liand-ker-chiefs of India, must 
liave been started sponta- 
iieoii.sly with the fugitive ob- 
taiiiTd by extracting xurioiis 
coloured barks, fruits and 
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Howers. Many colours xvern 
found just by accident. Her¬ 
cules is credited wdtli the 
discover)' of Tyrian Piiqile. 
When he .saw his dog’s month 
stained red. after chewing 
some sea molhisccs he imme¬ 
diately started experimenting 
tlie colour on a robe ajid later 
presented the Same to Tyros, 
a nyiri|>h, who was accoin- 
panv'ing him. Indigo was 
lliiis discovered in India in 
Chingetie Plains by whom no- 
binlv knows. Some one mn.st 
have w'ashcd his ciotlies in 


water where Indigo plants 
were grown and got the first 
sense of the colour. 

India has a rich heritage of 
te.vtile pmitmg and dyeing. 
Indian textiles had great de¬ 
mand even .3000 years ago. 
Old mummy ciotlies have been 
found, dyed in India with 
Indigo colours. 

Till the iniildle of lOtli Cen- 
tiiiy all the dyestuff ii.seil for 
printing were of natural origin. 
In JS.30. Perkins, while at¬ 
tempting to syntliesise quinine 
from Aniline obtained black 
substance, which gave the first 
syntbelic dyestnfl of violet 
colour, wlicn boiled with 
.Alcoliol. It xvas the beginning 
of the great era for synthetic 
dyestuff indii.str)'. This colour 
is known as Perkin’s Mauve. 

In India large printing cen¬ 
tres were organised near the 
river banks many centuries 
hack. Kxeii now the iniport- 
aiit printing centres in the 
country arc Furnkahad at 
U.P 4 Rajkot, Ahmedabad arid 
Jamnagar in Gujarat etc. 

The printing imlastiy of 
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Beiigai liiiB^Qous dyes 
is dead and the records are 
very poor to establish even 
dteir exiitence in older days, 
but it is gen^'ally believed 
tb^ the i&duttty was more 
ptwaleat in noxthen] »art of 
Bengal 

Important and organised 
{Hinting centre in West Ben< 
gal today is Serampore in Uie 
district of Hooghly. Seram* 
pore was once an important 
Indigo producing urea, as 
such the existence of printing 
indiutry with vegetable dyes 
could possibly be there but 
the present industry is hybrid. 
A representative of a German 
dyestuff firm M/s. Hebro 
Trading Co. introduced print¬ 
ing with synthetic dyestuff 
and trained one Baherdas Das 
of Serampore the art of block 
printing with factory-made 
dyes. Tile first firm of block 
printiog was started by the 
gentleman in the name M/s. 
Baherdas Das & Sons. The 
Mnn was closed down few 
years ago . but the workers 
trained in this firm organised 
several factories at Serampore 
and thus Serampore became 
an important printing centre. 
It is however believed that 
the printing of textile gar¬ 
ments with wooden blocks was 
first started at Murshidabad, 
but now there is not a single 
block printing unit working at 
Murshidabad area. Lord 
Carmicliael visited one of the 
oldest establishments at Seram- 
}}ore, selected a design for 
placing orders for handker¬ 
chiefs which was very popu¬ 
lar in his days and the elite of 
the society started using the 
handkercliiefs colling it as 
‘Carmichael rumal’. 


printa on pare sine are way 
popular and mudi of the 
prinHed varieties are exjxorted. 

The blocks are made with 
wood; generally ‘Sishukat* is 
used as these aro heavy and 
can exert necessary pressure 
on the clod] to ^ printed. 
The fibre structure of Sishu 
wood is also good for block 
cutting. Tlie designs are 
gener^y copied on the piece 
of wood and rough sketches 
are made widi pencil. The 
block is tiien chiselled out by 
expert bands. The dye-mix¬ 
ture is prepared, tiic blocks are 
dipped in the dye-mixture and 
applied on the cloth with 


_, presnue made wflil ’ 

hands of the printer and the 
process is ■ repeated. The 
printing opitratluns are emitd 
on specially \.ma4a tawei 
where the printing doth k 
suitably spr^ over. 

There are two ieraen*frinf- 
ing units, one at Seramopn 
atid the other at Cdoutta. 

After the printing is done 
die printed cloth is washed 
and subjected to ‘diuti finish** 
Bengal prints arc very popu* 
lar for their beautiful desiffu, 
the notable are the swaatik, 
jangla, kalka, aipana, tradi¬ 
tional folk art design^ tribal 
designs etc. fiecent aqditfoaa 


There are nearly twenty- 
five units at Serampore doing 
printing work on pure silk, 
art-silk and cotton. Some 15 
to 20 factories are spread over 
in other areas, mostly in Cal¬ 
cutta suburbs. The Bengal 


prints-pn her body— Batik on ditplay. 
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PRINTiN^-UNGAL' STYLE 


■f* the modam dadgut cvolv* 
•d by d>e atudio utisti 

BATIK 

Batik, though often lifted •> 
prints, are practically a form 
of resist-dyeing. It is a very 
long and laborious process 
diHering fundamentally froyi 
the art of ordinary printing 
efthor by blodcs or screens. 

In other fonn of printing 
the printer has his limitations 
as designs are already set, but 
in Batik work the designs are 
actually printed allowing the 
painter freedom to design at 
her diotce. 


The Batik is a feminine^ 
like die ‘alpana’ work tif West 
Bengal The artist-woman 
finds pleasure in her ‘labour of 
love.’ The Batik printed saree 
is thus for all purposes is a 
painted saree. Rough sketches 
of the designs are also some¬ 
times made on the surface of 
the cloth, painted and the de¬ 
signs are coated with bee’s 
was mixed with resins and 
then dyeing is carried on from 
lighter to deeper shades. 
Some cracks are also produced 
in the process for enhancing 
the beauty of the garment on 
which batik work is done. 


Though now practl»ed Inten¬ 
sively in Java a iMihool 
scholars believes diat Batik 
was originally from India. It 
was however transplanted by 
Poet Rabindranath Tagore 
and the present batik work of 
West Bengal is a gift of the 
Santiniketan sdiool Poet 
during his tour to Java saw 
the art and brought it home 
through her daughter-in-law 
who was accompanying die 
poet. She leanit the art and 
later introduced the same at 
Santiniketan. Bengal Batiks 
are now sold throughout 
India. 
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H R 0 U G fl - 
out the length 
and breadth of 
India, from Kath¬ 
mandu to Colombo, and 
from Karachi to Calcutta, 
wherever there are Hindus, 
the Durga Puja or the 
Dusserah is observed in 
some form or other. But 
nowhere is it celebrated 
with greater pomp and 
grandeur than in Nepal, 
where it is regarded as a 
state ceremony in which all 
citizens and officers take 
part. 

No more romantic setting 
could be imagined for the 
Puja than that in which the 
Nepalese is held. A few 
days before the Puja when 
the atmosphere clears up 
after the last monsoon 
showers, one has one's first 
view of the snows that 
bound the northern horizon 
of Kathmandu. As the 
mists of the morning roll 
off from the valley, a magni¬ 
ficent panorama of the 
mountains, rising tier upon 
tier, opens up before one’s 
eyes and one feels as if one 
had a glimpse of the very 
hcane of Mother Durga 
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amongst the eternal snows 
of the Himalayas. In the 
evening, the charm of the 
landscape is still further 
enhanced, when the snows 
on the towering peaks begin 
to glint and glisten in the 
golden rays of the setting 
^un. 

Down below, whenever 
one casts one’s eyes, one 
can see waving cornfields 
ot green and yellow, clasped 
by the silver girdle of the 
full-breasted streams that 
meander through the valley. 
Indeed, all nature appears 
at the n^oment in her love¬ 
liest and grandest apparel 
as if in preparation for the 
coming Puja. 

Quite in keeping with the 
atmosphere and spirit of 
the season, men, women 
and children clad in their 
gayest attire, begin their 
pious peregrinations around 
the innumerable temples 
that lie scattered about the 
\allev. ITie tinkling of 
temple-bells, the blowing of 
conch shells and the beat¬ 
ing of loin-tom'.—all tails 
upon the ear with a sweet¬ 
ness of melody that seems 
to harmonize so well with 

in 


the sjrmphony of colours hi 
earth and sky. 

On the 1st day of the 
Diusserah (which literally 
means the ten-day festivi¬ 
ties!, the Puja commences 
with the setting up of the 
holy flag on or y'mf in every 
home where it is performed. 
The ceremony is known as 
ghaia-sthapana. No clay 
images of Durga are made 
as in Bengal, and the ghat 
sanctified and vivified by 
Mantras, stands as the liv¬ 
ing symbol of the Holy 
Presence. Near the ghat, 
at a sacred spot, barley is 
sown by the priests who 
sprinkle it dailv with water 
allowing it to grow and 
germinate, till the tenth day 
when They pull up the 
shoots and distribute them 
in bunches amongst their 
clientele. It is interesting 
to note that during all the 
Puja day.s, the priests re¬ 
main confined within the 
sacred precincts where the 
worship is performed, and 
are not allowed to go to 
their own homes or move 
about freely. 

But the most imposing 
features of the Nepalese 
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,THE PUJA AND THE PAIMCHAK IN NEPAL 


Puja are the PhvlpatS and 
the TIka ciremontes which 
are heW on the Saptamt or 
the aevanth and the Da$ami 
or the 10th day respective* 
ly. In the afternoon on the 
SapUinn. all the troops of 
the valley are muster^ on 
the spacious paride ground 
of Tundlkhei, and drawn 
up forming three sides of a 
square with the artillevv 
maased in the spaces leit 
and the regimental bands 
in the centre. 

Then takes place a grand 
military review of the 
troops by His Hlghnte.ss the 
Maharaja, the like of which 
is not witnessed anjrwhere 
else during the Puja. Thou¬ 
sands of spectators in gala 
attire gather around the 
Tundlkiiel to witnew-^ then* 
ceremonies which are 
attended by all the chief 
military officers and graced 
by the presence of His 
Majesty the King or Maha- 
rtjadhimj of Nepal 

Meanwhile, a gorgeous 
procession of rH-robed 
priests and maids in 
multi-coloured Saris with 
gedden pitchers on their 
heads conveys the Phulpatl 
or flowers and votive offer¬ 
ings from Hanumandhoka 
(the old Durbar in Kath* 
mandul to a shrine on the 
Northern bank of Rani- 
pokhari—the lank ad join¬ 
ing the Tundikhel This 
Phulpati, which gl^'e8 its 
name to the seventh-day 
ceremony, Is brought from 
far-off Gorkha, the country 
that nurtured the fore¬ 
fathers of the present rul¬ 
ing race of Nepal, and thus 
serves every year to remind 
the Gorkha of his past hla- 
torv and traditions and of 
his original home among 
the hills. 

As soon as the Phulpati 
Is brought to the sacred 
riirine at Ranipokharl, a 
signal is given for the fir¬ 


ing to commence in Tundi¬ 
khel, and for about twenty 
minutes the hbomlng of 
guns continues, as If to give 
the children of peace a real 
taste of war. 

On the Anstav}! and 
Nnnam, that IJ, U> say^on 
the eighth and ninth dav« 
of the Dusserah, the scene 
of interest shifts to the 
Kotc 111 Kathmandu where 
sacrifices of animals—goals 
ami buffaloes—-lake place 
on a large scale. The decapi¬ 
tation of the victims is done 
bv means of the Khukri in 
the use o| which the Nepa- 
le.se posse.ss a wondeiful— 
an almost iinranny—-skill 
Rivers of hlood begin to 
flow, while the priests sit in 
the midst of this scene of 
carnage. Inipertiirbahle like 
cl God. chanting Mantras 
and sprinkling marigolds 
around the altar. 

On the tenth day, which 
is known as the Tika day 
that crowns the Dusserah 
oeremonies, thousands of 
people flock to the palace 
of His Majesty the King to 
receive the Tika or the 
paint of Vermillion and san¬ 
dal paste on their foreheads 
from the hands of the Maha- 
rajadhira) himself The 
Maharajadhiraj is looked 
upon as the common tathei 
of all and on this day at anv 
rate the gates of his palace 
are thrown open to all the 
subjects, high and low, rich 
and poor. Besides the 
Maharaja, all other state 
officers according to seni¬ 
ority of rank, put the Tika 
upon the foreheads of their 
subordinates. Indeed no 
bejter way could have been 
thought of than this Tika 
ceremony for maintaining 
a living personal touch 
between the rulers and the 
ruled. 

Twenty days after the 
Puja, there comes a cere- 


mop.^ of great t«d 

fifniflcancc. This is known 
as Panchtk, which literally 

means the flye-day festivi¬ 
ties . [n reality, this is a 
cycle of animal festivals . 
during which all living 
animals from the lowest to 
the highest man, are wor¬ 
shipped with proper rites 
and ceremonies. 

On the first day of the 
l*anchak which Ls r^arded 
as the Crows’ day, the 
crows that‘arc considered as 
jiosts throughout the year, 
come up for special wor- 
^hlp, and are feasted and 
fed with variou.-: kinds of 
food that are placed in 
[irominent positions so as to 
ittract their notice. On the 
second day which is the 
Dogs' day, this animal 
which is regarded as an 
incarnation of Dharma or 
Virtue that followed Judhi- 
sthira on his great pilgrim¬ 
age to heaven, i.s worship¬ 
ped with flowers and gar¬ 
lands placed around its 
neck. The third day is the 
day set apart for the wor* 
•ship of the Cow which is 
venerated as the very incar¬ 
nation of Lakshmi or the 
Ooddcs.s ot Fortune and i.s 
therefore known as the 
I.ak.shmi dav On the 
fourth day all other ani¬ 
mals of the householrivH are 
honoured and worshipped, 
while on the fifth which is 
the Bhratri Dvitiya dav, 
that is to say. the day set 
apart for the worship of 
brothers by sisters, roan, 
who is the lord of creation, 
receives the reverence 
which is his due. 

Indeed the Panehak re¬ 
minds the Nepalese every 
year of man's kinship with 
all other species of animal 
life and strengthens their 
feelings of universal 
brotherhood under the 
fatherhood of God. 
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natural, civil, ec- 
cle''lJ^llcal, and 
hU'iarv. wlicieot 
the 111!CO lir,si I allow 
as e\tant, the fourth 
] note as deficient l'''or 
no man hath )>roi)ouiido(l 
to himself the general 
slate of learning to be 
descriliod and represented 
fiont ago to age, as manv 
have done the works of 
nature, and the state civil 
and ecclesiastical: without 
which the history of the 
world seemeth to me as 
the ftlatua of Pohphernu.s 
with his eye out; that part 
being wanting which doth 
most show th( spirit and 
lif<‘ of the person Francis 
llacon. The Adenneement 
of Learvioq IGOri. Rook 11 
About thirty years ago 
there was an exciting cii- 
tical skirmish between two 
distinguished English 
scholars who held sharph 
opposed views on the 
whole business of literarv 
history. F’ W Bateson’' 
llngliah Poetry and the 
Knglish Ijovfrunge • dn 
Essay in LHerarj/ Historu 
provoked F. R I,eaA'is to 
challenge, in a review of 
the book in Scrutiny, the 
distinction It had elabora 
ted between literary his 
tory and literary criticism 
Leavis contended that ‘the 
kind of history that he 
fBateson) undertakes could 
be successfully attem])i- 
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ed only by a critic 
and would then hr* essen- 
tiallv literary criticism.' 
Bate.son replied lo sav that 
the function of the literaly 
hi.'torian i.s to show how A 
dcrne.s from B while the 
I unci ion of the liTeiarv 
critic IS to show how' A is 
better than B. 'The l/al)el.s’ 
he added 'are less iniiioi*- 
tant than a realization 
(hat the two types of pro¬ 
position represent two 
dillerent ottiers of truth' 
"The intuitions of the entic' 
he afhrnieii ‘emerge from a 
temperament worlds away 
Irom the sober evidence- 
WTighing of the historian.’ 
Ijcavis did not agree and 
quickly rejoined thal Bate- 
'on ‘as a literary historian 
<an have access to the 
works he proposes to deal 
w'llh. . only if he is 
'•iifficienllv a eritie; only by 
111 appropriate and dis- 
(iiminating response to 
them; a response, that is. 
involving the kind of aeli- 
1 itv that produees value 
ludgments’. 

Perhaps the most impor- 
'ant consequence of this 
di.-,pute has been not a 
fresh delimitation of the 
frontiers between literary 
criticism and literaiv his¬ 
tory but a fresh awrarene-ss 
of the close link between 
I he tw'o. And here Bateson 
li.'id the last word, ‘Though 
1 think’ he said 'nothing is 
gained by denjdng that 
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literary hlMoiy and litera¬ 
ry orifK'isni are differeut 
(liseiplinos. employing 
(liflerent methods and re- 
(|u!rmg different aptitudes 
in their exponents, 1 should 
be the last to agree to 
total divorce liclwet'n tlie 
two actii itic.s. On the con¬ 
trary, 1 believe. That criti- 
fism and .scholarship are 
both stifTerlng totiay Irom 
their ignorance and t>us- 
picKin of each other.' 

Of this divorce there has 
been none in the Indian 
literai'v .swne if only ior 
the reason that a true, 
marriage between the tw'O 
had never taken place. In 
the West literary hi.story 
grew out of an intense 
critical activity and it.s 
maior motivation has been 
lo Ire an aid to that activity. 
1’hc literarv historian take.s 
the fiehl when the critic 
ha.s alr'Mdv produced judg- 
Tiient' and peiFpcctnes to 
(bred his labours within 
the Iramewoik of a given 
standtird The literary 
histori.'tji may not be a 
crecitive critic in the sense 
in which Spingarn has 
u.sed the term, hut he 
must, nevertheless, bo 
endowed with a capacity 
for judgment as he must 
have a capacity' for collec¬ 
ting and digesting a large 
mass of relevant informa¬ 
tion, Benedetto Croce has 
done a great deal to define 
flic function and qualifica- 
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tfon of the literary histo¬ 
rian by relating his work to 
the scholar and the man of 
taste ‘The true difference 
lies between the scholar, 
the man of taste and the 
historian of arts. These 
words designate three sUe- 
resslve stages of work, 
each one independent n'- 
Jatively to one that follows, 
but not to that which pre¬ 
cedes. . the true and com¬ 
plete historian, while con¬ 
taining in himself both 
the scholar and the man of 
ta.ste as necessary pre-re- 
qulsites, must add to their 
qualities the gift of histo¬ 
rical comprehension and 
representation.* 

Croce has warned < us 
against the danger of con¬ 
ceiving literary history a<? 
the story of literary pro- 
gre.ss and in doing It, ha.s 
incidentallv spelt out its 
real u.se. 'There is no such 
thing as an ae.sthetic pro- 
ci'es‘< of humanity* he says 
and from this he proceeds 
to question the ‘division 
into oriental art. represent¬ 
ing Imperfection of form; 
classical, perfection of form; 
Tomantic or modern, per¬ 
fection of content and 
form.* lie, however, 
agiv'c.s that there can be 
progre<>s in a particular 
tvpe or llteran' creation, 
foi evample, ‘Dante re- 
pre«ents an advance on the 
visionai'ies of the Middle 
Ages, Shakespeaie on the 
Klizabelhan dramatists, 
Goethe, with Werther and 
the first part of Fmutt, on 
tiie writers of the Sturm 
and Drang period' This Is 
im})ortant ,is a recognition 
of the \alue of absolute 
judgment for the literary 
hisforiiin In the eighteenth 
renturv this negation oi 
the idea of progre.ss in 
literature would have been 
an intellectual sin for even 
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Warton. the Poet Laureiite 
and Professor of Poetry at 
Oxford claimed in his 
History of English Poetry 
that it exhibits the pro¬ 
gress of our national poet- 
ly from a rude origin and 
obscure beginnings to its 
perfection in a polished 
age*. In the nineteenth 
century the increasing in¬ 
fluence of criticism on 
literary history made this 
idea of progress less im¬ 
portant and in this century 
it is relevant only to the 
enquirer into the growth 
and development of parti¬ 
cular literary genres. 

But still more important 
is Croce's idea of the use of 
literary history as a litera- 
ry discipline. The fruit of 
the literarj'^ historians' 
labours is the 'ever-increas¬ 
ing accumulation of our 
historical knowledge, which 
makes u.s able to sympa¬ 
thize with all the artistic 
products of all peoples and 
ofj all times, or as they say. 
makes our taste more 
eatholic,* Croce thus views 
literary history as an ins¬ 
trument of the education 
and enlargement of taste. 
What Helen Cardner has 
I'allcd the ‘historical appre- 
liemsion’ of literature is an 
.nid to literal^' untierstand- 
ing an enjoyment and the 
aid comes from the exer¬ 
tions of the literary histo- 
lian. 

But this historical sense 
is important not for an 
understanding of the 
literature of the pa.st alone. 
It is equally important lor 
our criticism of the litera¬ 
ture of our own times 
The continuing process of 
revaluation which marks a 
vigorous critical .ictivity 
involves a historical pers¬ 
pective of literature as a 
whole. ‘To .see European 
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literatiire as a whole' 
Curtious ‘is possible only 
after one has acquired 
citizenship in every period 
from Homer to Goethe*. 
The exercisfe is essential 
for the critical act when 
its purpose is. In the words 
of T.S. Eliot, the ‘elucida¬ 
tion of a work of art and 
correction of taste.' The 
business of the literary 
historian, then, is to pro¬ 
ject the literature of the 
past Into the present and 
m the process to create a 
unified field of taste, the 
literary universe which is 
perpetually eontomporary, 
In fact, what T S. Eliot 
has said about the hlstori- 
ral sense of the writer is 
no less important for the 
critic : ‘the historical sense 
involves a perception, not 
only of the pastness of the 
past, but of its presence; 
the historical sense com¬ 
pels a man to write not 
merely with his own gene¬ 
ration. in his bones, but 
with a feeling that the 
whole of the literature of 
Europe from Homer and 
within it the whole of the 
literature of one’s own 
countiy, has a simulta¬ 
neous exfptencc and com¬ 
poses a simultaneous order.' 
The literary historian can 
do a great deal to produce 
this sense of .simullaneitv, 
which alone can give what 
Eliot calls the ‘conception 
of poetry as a Ihdng whole 
of all the poetry that has 
ever been written.’ 

This relevance of literary 
history to criticism has 
been, on the whole, rea¬ 
lized by its distinguished 
exponents since the nine¬ 
teenth century. Taine is ‘ 
perhaps the first great 
literary historian of nine¬ 
teenth century to claim the 
importance of his labours 
in the field of criticism. 
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'Let UR make the past pre* 
sent’ he says "in order to 
judge of H thing, « must bo 
before us; there is not ex¬ 
perience in respect of what 
IS absent.’ A quarter of a 
century later George Sain- 
tsbury said m the preface 
to his A Short Histonj of 
English Literature that Iik 
object was to ‘supply soni< - 
thing approaching that solid 
platform, or at least frame¬ 
work, of critical learninu; 
without which all critical 
opinion is worthless, anrl 
upon which such opinion 
can be more easily built or 
hung afterwards.’ About 
forty years later a distin¬ 
guished American scholar 
.summed up the i.ssue in a 
brief sentence ‘The litera- 
\y historian must be a cri¬ 
tic even in order to be a 
historian.’ 

The critic, on the other 
hand, mn-st depend .1 
great deal on wliat he (<iii 
learn from the litciais 
historian. Austin Warnm 
and Hene Wellek have e\- 
plained the nature of this 
dependence in their Themv 
of Liferatw e : 'literary hi.s- 
tory i<^ also highly impoi- 
tant for literary criticism 
a^ .soon as the latter goc'- 
heyond the most sub]ecli\c 
pronouncement of likes anti 
tlislikes. A critic who 1 
content to bo ignoiant of 
all historical rojationshijr- 
would constantly go astl.l^ 
in his judgments. ITo coiiM 
not know which wot k wa-^ 
original and which dcriv<i 
live; and through his igno 
ranee of historical condi 
tions, he would constant 1v 
blunder in hi.s understand 
ing of specific works of art 
The critic possessed of 
little or no history is in¬ 
clined to make slipshorl 
guesses, or to indulge in 
autobiographical "adven¬ 
tures among masterpieces,’’ 


and on the whole, will 
avoid concern with the 
more remote past, content 
to hand that over to the 
antiquarian and the “philo¬ 
logist.” 

It must, however, be 
admitted that literary his¬ 
tory is a modem science. It 
mav not he a minor mls- 
(ottime of literary scholar¬ 
ship that the Greeks never 
W10I0 a history’ of 
literature, not even 
a histon' of their own 
literature, if there were a 
Thucvdidc'^ of Hellenic 
poetry the writing of 
literary hi'itory would have 
been a respectable occu¬ 
pation among the Romans. 
Quintllhan’s Institutio Ora- 
tfono i*- a little more than 
a catalogue of authots. 'The 
Renaissance gave a new di- 
icctinn to ciiticism but did 
not produce literary histoiT 
worth the name. Conrad 
Gesner’s Bibliotheca l/’u- 
vcrsalis is little more 
than an alphabetical 
catalogue of authors 
and Possevin’s Bibliotheca 
Select a published in Rome 
in 159.1 is more encyclo¬ 
paedic than historical. In 
IfJ.IO a distinguished 
licrman scholar, Lambecius 
published his 
lJi\toriae Literarwe in 
w hich he could not tiring 
Ills account of world litcra 
line later than the times o| 
\fosc.s. But more sub'-trin- 
liul even as an account of 
universal literature was 
the Origine, Progresso, e 
State attuale d' ogm 
fjtiterature by Andres, a 
Spanish Jo.suit who covered 
in the five volumes of his 
w ork published between 
1782 and 1799 both ancient 
and modern literature. An 
('ditlon of the work in twen¬ 
ty volume.s appeared in 
1806- Eichor’s Ezstory of 
Literature published in ilx 
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voluBtes between 1805 and 
IRll was Intended to bo a 
umvereai history of litera¬ 
ture from the earHest 
times to his own days. But 
alt these works were just 
accounts of authons and 
their work.s and offered 
very little of a general cri¬ 
tical scheme. 

The critical element en¬ 
tered Into literary history 
when The historian limited 
hi.s fTttention to his national 
literature and of This an 
early example Is Tiraboa- 
chi’.s history of Italian 
literature which though^ 
mainly a history of learn¬ 
ing has a streak of literary 
criticism There is, how¬ 
ever, a much larger mea¬ 
sure of criticism in Cor- 
niani’s Secoli dctla liUeta- 
ture Itahann dopo il svo 
ri-.org/itfenfo fiiiblishcd in 
nine volumes lietwcen 1804 
and 1813. 


J^ITRRARY history as we 
understand it today, 
that Is, history which is 
being critical itself is also 
an aid to ciiticivsm emerged 
out of the labours of these 
pion"OTs In the .second half 
of the nineteenth tcnturj’. 
It is, in fact, a feature of 
the latest ])haso of literary 
Mudic** wliete to the Rc- 
iiaissnnce concern with 
literary theory was added 
the Cl itical duty of judging 
individual authors and their 
works In the literary 
scene today the theorist, 
the historian and the critic 
oo-cxist and there are in.c- 
tdnce.s of their co-exislJng 
in one person But till thi* 
end of the .se\entocnth een- 
;ury the literary seholar 
was on the whole the 
literaiy theorist, roneerned 
with general principles of 
literature and taste. When 
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riticipm l*rc;«mo an expre*?- 
non of porstonal tesponse 
and .1 siatemniT of peit.o- 
n.d |(i(lt?mont it began to 
b* Tr.ili7od that a literal v 
history was ai importunt 
to the task fus a litciaiv 
theory The historical 
work in the field in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries which, a? we have 
seen, is mostly ol an*t'ncv- 
<lo|)aedic nature, repivsonts 
the tnide hecinning of a 
discipline which matuied 
in the second half ol the 
nineteenth lentuiy 

In India liteiarv history 
ot any sort is younger than 
that of Europe bv about 
thieo centuries The ton- 
fern of the literal' scholai 
In aneient and medieval 
India was essentially spe¬ 
culative or technical f>f 
what Spingain has called 
(leatno ciiticism there is 
non--* in Kansknt or m Pah 
In Clu'ek and Latin ciiti- 
cism too there is not -» 
page of pcic-t'plive criti- 
risin su(h as Coleridge’s 
w r itings on Shakespeare 
Ol PaV'r's on Coleridge. 
I'ut It is important to 
iioitte that in tlic entire 
i.inge of ela.ssital Sanskrit 
liteiatme there is nothing 
Jikc the Hooks III to VI of 
the Sdlift nalin ol Macro- 
bins where he <liscus,ses 
Virgil’s knowledge his 
jiowers of expression, his 
debt to Tlomei and other 
Greek author.s. his debt to 
Ennius and other Roman 
authors This is Important 
if only as an Instance of 
critical writing in the 
f lassie al literature of Euro¬ 
pe. That it IS not an aeei- 
dent IS shown bv the fact 
that .IS early as the first 
half of the first centurv A 
D PUet cuius, the Roman 
historian deals wdth litera- 
lute in his Ihslona 
Ron'dva ( \ 1). :'.0) 
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It may not, howisver, 
be true to say that there 
IS no literary history in 
Sanskrit because there Js 
no political history eithei 
wntten m that language 
But while It is arguable 
that there were not too 
many Kalhans in India 
heiausse somehow not too 
many were born the 
absence of literary history 
may he due to causes to be 
lound in the very nature of 
luer.irv studios in Sanskrit 
AlankarashfUra is too deep¬ 
ly eoncetned with the philo 
sophv or the technique of 
poettv to turn its attention 
to either practical criticism 
or literary history. 

Secondly, when the 
literature in the modern 
Indian languages produced 
enough literature to deserve 
serious critical attention 
the Sanskrit Pandit, still 
the most reapettable judge 
of letters, would seal rely 
give it that status During 
the European Renaissance 
the literary man of affairs 
made ancient poetics, the 
principles of Aristotle and 
Horace the framework of 
his critical Ideas and later 
in the seventeenth century 
criticism itself deriv'ed a 
good deal from those prin¬ 
ciples In fact, the sway of 
the Poetics of Aristotfe 
since the Renaissance gave 
the literary scholar a 8ens»* 
ol continuity in literature 
w'hirh encouraged him to 
survey it as a whole. Our 
modem literature had 
emerged in the middle ages 
and at least in the north it 
remained a medieval devo¬ 
tional literature at a time 
tvhen the Euronean Renais¬ 
sance had made its highest 
achievements In creative 
writing. ITie medieval 
hterarv' scholar in TncUa 
handling his Alankara 
texts did not think of 
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applying their svtras to his 
appreciation of the medie¬ 
val poei This produced 
a sense of discontinuity of 
literature and consequently 
discouraged the historltal 
approach. 

When early in the nine¬ 
teenth century the western 
Indologist gave a new 
dimension to our hterarv 
.scholarship the art of 
iiterarv history soon became 
ail tmpoitanl occupation of 
its ablest exponents But 
the western indologiet was 
primarliv concerned wMth 
ancient literature and when 
he turned his attention to 
the modem languages his 
interest In the field was 
fonhned to philology, gram¬ 
mar and lexicography and 
not to literaline. And even 
the European scholar's 
historital suivev of Sans¬ 
krit literature was m its 
motivation and procedure 
an archaeological enter¬ 
prise than an expiession of 
critical responses. In his 
introduction to his Uistorif 
*of Ancient Sanskrit Litera¬ 
ture Max Mueller remark¬ 
ed- Tf. then it is the aim of 
Sanskrit philology to supp¬ 
ly one of the earlie-t and 
most important links in 
the history ot mankind we 
must go to it historically; 
that is. we must begin, as 
we can. with the beginning, 
and then trace giaduallv 
growth of the Indian mind, 
in its various manifesta¬ 
tions, as far as the remain¬ 
ing literary monuments al¬ 
low us to follow this 
course. So Indian literary 
history was conceived as 
an important branch of •phi¬ 
lology in its more compre¬ 
hensive sense. It is signi¬ 
ficant that Albercht Weber, 
another historian of Sans¬ 
krit literature confessed in 
the preface to the second 
editibn of his work that 
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th« *ol»t»tnlng of eritietl 
dita from the contents of 
Indian literature, with a 
view to the eatablishment 
of Its internel chronology 
and history, not ibe settnig 
forth in detail of the sub* 
ieet matter of the diflerem 
works—was from the begin¬ 
ning the obiect I had be¬ 
fore me in these lectures.' 
Chronology is certainly an 
essential matter tor the li* 
terary historian and it is an 
absorbing enquiry for the 
student of an ancient lite¬ 
rature. Yet it is Important 
to realize that the work of 
Weber and Max Mueller in 
the field of literary history 
was not the fulfilment of 
critical urges that prompt¬ 
ed comparable work by 
Kuropean scholars In Greek 
and Latin. 

While Grierson’s Lin- 
qnistic Sumey of India 
IS a work of an outstand¬ 
ing woik in the field of oui 
modern languages it Is cer¬ 
tainly one of the major mis¬ 
fortunes of Indian literary 
scholarship in the nine¬ 
teenth century that there 
was no comparable work 
on our literature. Grierson 
him'ielf had a measure of 
Iher.iry interest and hi® 
Modern Vemacidar Litera¬ 
ture of 'findnsthan is an 
important work of liternrv 
hhtorv But a.s you read 
through its pages you begin 
to discover that it Is more 
of the nature of an account 
than a critical history and 
I do not know how manv 
of our scholars would todav 
find Garcin De Tassy’s Hu- 
tory of Hindi nn4 Hindih 
etani Literature relevant to 
our response to poets It 
deals with. How the philo 
legist is not necessarilv a 
judge of literature we can 
see from the work of both 
John Beames and Grierson. 
In hia Compi^ativ* Gram* 


mar of th» Aryan lm> 
Qvagai Beamw paya an 
excellent tribute to Panjabi 
and Sindhi aa tangupgea 
and the U'ibute la certainly 
well deserved: There is a 
flavour of wbeaten flour and 
a reek of cottage smoke 
about Punjabi and Sindhi' 
he flays ‘which is infinitely 
more natural and captivat¬ 
ing than anjrthine which 
the hldfl-hound tsndlt-rld* 
den languages of the eaat- 
ern parts of India can show 
us’ This wa.s said In 1R72 
when Michael’s blank verse 
was twelve years old and 
Bengali had developed a 
■olloquial prose style. Or!* 
'rson too was a great ad¬ 
mirer of the Paniabl lan¬ 
guage but it is strange that 
he should remark m his in¬ 
troduction to the Panjabi 
volume of his survey that 
It ‘has hardly any litera¬ 
ture.’ Perhaps no less 
>trange la the fact that 
when the Language Depart- 
nent of the Government of 
I’anjab reprinted the 
'’olume It passed It on to the 
[''ader without an editorial 
comment. 

• * 

T he fiist menlionable at¬ 
tempt at an outline his¬ 
tory of Indian literature as 
cl whole IS K. W. Frazer's 
A Literaru IJistorg of Indta 
published in 18517. It is in 
the senes called The Li¬ 
brary of Literary History 
in which Douglas Hyde 
writes on Irish literature 
and Barrett Wendell on the 
literature of the United 
States. Robert Watson 
[•'ra/er joined the Madras 
Pivil Service in 1877 after 
the completion of his stu¬ 
dies in Trinity College, 
Dublin. An dlneniS cut 
short his career as a civlli* 
an .and aftar his retirement 
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In 1886 he devoted meet ^ 
hia time to itudiea in In* 
dian history, hmguagei and 
iitarature. As the Frinc^^t 
Librarian and Secretary of 
the London Institution end 
Lecturer in Tamil and 
Telugu in the University 
of London IDrazer lectured 
on Indian architecture and 
literature. His British In¬ 
dia is, however, less known 
than his Literary History 
of Indio, Amongst our Ian* 
guage.s Frazer knew Sans¬ 
krit, Tamil, Telugu and 
Oriya very well and had 
just a reading knowledge 
of a lew others. On the 
whole he is knowledgeable 
and at places his criticisms 
are fairly perceptive. But 
the medieval and modern 
literature of tlie country is 
covered in less than hun¬ 
dred pages of this work of 
about four hundred and 
fifty pages. Obviously to 
survey of Indian literature 
from the Rigtedn to Ban* 
kimehandra t'haiierjee is 
not the work of a single 
scholar, howsoever gifted. 
And Frazer had no prede* 
cessors in the field to direct 
his labours. But even as e 
design tor later and more 
comprehensive surveys the 
work could have been a li¬ 
ttle more satisfactory if Itz 
author had confined him- 
.self to modern literature 
alone. An excellent scheme 
for an account of modern 
and Indian literature is 
Professor Sunitl Kumar 
Chatlerji’s languages and 
Literatures of Modern In¬ 
dia. 

What we must regret to¬ 
day 1«! not that a scholar 
like Frazer failed to accom¬ 
plish the task, but that it 
was not undertaken by In¬ 
dian scholars ihemselves as 
a corporate venture in lite¬ 
rary scholarship and criti¬ 
cism. they have not 
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come to this task even so 
long after the institution of 
Master's courses in modern 
Indian languages in a large 
number of our universities 
IS a major drawback of hu¬ 
mane learning in the coun¬ 
try. Perhaps nowhere 
Is such a comprehensive li¬ 
terary history is more of a 
pressing intellectual need 
than in India where a true 
Image of its literary life as 
a whole is yet to emerge. 
It may not emerge very 
clearly because our literary 
Ideas are likely to be warp¬ 
ed by extra-literary consi¬ 
derations which may ulti¬ 
mately make our literary 
«:ene a battle-ground for 
contending muses. To set 
up and maintain a repub¬ 
lic of letters may be harder 
ta.sk than to sustain our 
political cohesion. For to 
arrive at a conception of 
Indian literature as one 
literature is required a de¬ 
gree of critical refinement 
and sophistication for 
which we do not seem to 
have the appropriate intel¬ 
lectual climate. But when 
we begin our effort in the 
field we will di.scover that 
the discipline of a literary 
history can do a great deal 
to educate our literary opi¬ 
nion and refine our literary 
standards. It may emanci¬ 
pate literary scholarship 
from all forms of parochia¬ 
lism and produce a critical 
temper which will suboi’di- 
nate an understandable 
love of one’s own language 
to the more important task 
of understanding and valu- 
ating our total literaiy in¬ 
heritance In the last cen¬ 
tury Matthew Arnold re¬ 
buked the provincial spirit 
of England which exagge¬ 
rates the value of its idea 
for want of a high stand¬ 
ard at hand by which to 
try them*. In France Sain- 


te-Beauve said that *the 
temple of taste is to be re¬ 
built’ and that ’its cons¬ 
truction is merely a matter 
of enlargement’. But who 
can build a temple of taste 
on a foundation of an un¬ 
enlightened and provincial 
outlook? 

But It is not our provin¬ 
ciality alone that we must 
deplore. The whole trend of 
literary scholarship in this 
country for the last twenty 
years has very little to 
.show that it has any vital 
link.*! with the intellectual 
aspirations of the age. A 
great deal of it is stimulat¬ 
ed by urges which may not 
he purely intellectual and 
the resulting mass of criti¬ 
cal writings has done little 
cither to refine or to en¬ 
large taste. Literary history 
emerges out of a continuous 
and intense critical activi¬ 
ty on the highest level and 
in a sense it is an organi¬ 
sation of criticism on a wide 
scale. We are poor in lite¬ 
rary history because we are 
poor in criticism. Those 
who would add that we are 
poor in literature itself 
may be a little too cynical. 
But need we admit poverty 
in any field at a time when 
it is gainful in many wayn 
to claim that we aie rich’ 

But must the literary 
historian wait till our soci¬ 
ety integrates itself and dis¬ 
covers its basis for disinte¬ 
rested intellectual pursuit? 
It may be, rather, a part of 
the scholar’s task to create 
that kingdom of reason 
where values are never sub¬ 
verted by interests. One of 
the finest intellectuals of 
our times asked the very 
important question — For 
whom does one write’ and 
in giving his own answer 
to it he said: 'literature will 
be a sjmthesis of Negativi¬ 
ty, as a power of uprooting 


from the given, and a Pro¬ 
ject, as an outline Of a 
future order. It will be the 
Festival, the flaming mir¬ 
ror which bums everything 
reflected in* it, and gene¬ 
rosity, that is, a Jree inven¬ 
tion, a gift.’ 'This was said 
about creative literature. 
But the literary scholar too 
has his role in this renewal 
of the social blind. He can 
present the history of that 
mind unfolding it.self 
throughout the ages, not as 
a stock-book of our ideas, 
but as a vivid image of our 
very being. 

But the accomplishment 
of this task demands a de¬ 
gree of learning, in depth 
and in a range, which our 
universities have yet to pro¬ 
mote amongst their scho¬ 
lars. While knowle<ige of 
languages is Important and 
difficult to acquire the other 
intellectual equipment, the 
capacity to marshal literary 
facts within a framework of 
literary judgment, is equa¬ 
lly important and no less 
diflRcult to acquire. Perhaps 
such equipment is a gift 
rather than an acquired 
skill and a rare gift. More¬ 
over, our literature on the 
allied discipline.s of social 
history, cultural anthropo¬ 
logy, history of religion and 
philosophy is not rich 
enough to be useful for the 
literary historian. 

How great is the danger 
of depending on secondary 
sources for the historian of 
Indian literature we can see 
in the work of Dr Herbeit 
H. Gowen who as Professor 
of Oriental Studies in the 
University of Washington 
specialized in Asian history 
and literature. His History 
of Indian Literature from 
the Vedic Times to the Pre¬ 
sent Day published in 1931 
has a workable scheme of 
presentation of his material 
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Ijut It marred by too many 
howlers. It mentions Micha¬ 
el's M^ghnadhbadhkavya as 
a Christian epic and Ban- 
Icimchandra’s Krishnacha- 
ntra as a good novel. Yet 
Gowen realiaed the impor¬ 
tance of a literary history 
of India although he was 
not successful in his own 
effort in the field. ‘India 
needs to become self-con.s- 
cious culturally as well as 
politically’ be says at the 
end of his survey of 570 
pages, ‘and not least of all 
through her varied and yet 
continuous literature. Thei e 
will surely not be for ever 
the sense of a lost Sarasvati. 
Rather will all the racial, 
linguistic, religious and cul¬ 
tural interm inglings, which 
have been, as it were, the 
web and woof of Indian his¬ 
tory during the past three 
thousand years, be felt the 
prophecy of a truly unified 
literature which shall have 
its Kalidasas and Its 
Tagores in abundance in 
fhe days to me.’ Of this 
abundance one may not be 
certain. But the need for 
what Gowen calls a truly 
unified literature must now 
be recognized and it is lite¬ 
rary history as an exercise 
in disinterested judgment 
which can vivify our con¬ 
ception of that literature. 

» 

A bout sixty years ago 
Rabindranath Tagore 
explained his conception of 
a universal literature in an 
article in Bangadarshan 
with a view to showing that 
fragpzientation of that lite¬ 
rature into territorial bits 
was a great danger both to 
taste and to criticism. How^ 
far the poet was influenced 
in (this by the idea of world 
literatnre defined by Goethe 
and Cariyle in the twenties 
of tim last oentuiy oive can¬ 
not aay. But when Ra- 
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bindranath spoke about it 
Flurope had done a great 
leal more to arrive at a con- 
.option of European liteia* 
ture a.s a whole than whm 
we have done today for thi 
idea of an Indian litci-atiii< 
as a whole. And if we are 
to value this idea of 
a universal litciaturt' 
as somethin,!,^ relevant, 
to the intellectua! life of 
the modern man, our first 
effort should be to achieve 
a conception of Indian lite¬ 
rature. The whole idea of 
a universal literature Is 
founded on the belief that 
there could be a unified evi- 
tical universe in which :i 
literary creation of any age 
or country would he judged 
by a universally valid .stan- 
ilaid. It contemplates tht> 
ending of all forms of criti¬ 
cal enclosures in the con¬ 
viction that the line.st ttisle 
is at its fine.sl w’^hen it is 
most catholic. But to enter 
that larger universe of let¬ 
ters we must first endea¬ 
vour to gain a unified view 
of our own literature. 

When our literary hi.sto- 
rian.<? come to this-task of 
viewing our modern litera¬ 
ture as one literature he ha^ 
to be more cautious aboitf 
the choice of his procedute 
than the western scholar 
who has already understood 
the limitations of the .socio¬ 
logical approach. For young 
Clitics and literary histo¬ 
rian a Marxi.st study of li¬ 
terary movements is an e\- 
citing experiment. Since 
Christopher CaudweJl for¬ 
mulation of this principle 
in his Illusion and Realily 
(1937) not a few of our li¬ 
terary scholars have been 
seriously concerned with 
diowing that the criticism 
of art differs from pure en¬ 
joyment or creation in that 
it contains a sociological 
component. It is a parti¬ 


cularly attractive formula 
for the literary historian for 
It offers a neat scheme for 
he pre.sontation of his raa- 
crial. None of us can 
icily that there can be a 
;<iciology of taste and that 
'he nature of man’s creative 
genius in poetry and art 
can Ite studied with refe¬ 
rence to .social conditions. 
Still it is important to be 
sure that the busine.ss of 
interpreting our i-esponse to 
literature is not w^arped by 
an exces.si\o pre-oceupation 
with its sociological back- 
pound. Commenting on 
Cazamian’s etmeern w'ith 
movements and tendencies 
in his history of Engli.sh li- 
reralure Arthur Quiller- 
Couch remarked: Cazamiah 
ha.s been forced back upon 
hi.s Gallic instinct for logi¬ 
cal neatness, to overstrain 
it somew'hat.... he is dri¬ 
ven to cla.ssifv our authors 
I)y movement.s and tenden¬ 
cies rather than by indivi¬ 
dual merit, even as his pre¬ 
decessor M. Taine general¬ 
ized then by environment. 
‘Perhaps Quiller-Couch errs 
on the other side and the, 
tJallic instinct for logical 
neatne.ss’ may not mar criti- 
I ism in the work of men 
like Taine or Cazamian. But 
there is danger to literary 
history from facile applica¬ 
tion of Marxist schemes to 
literary hi,story. When 
George Thomson wrote his 
Aeschylus and Athens as a 
study in the social origins 
'if drama his approach ap¬ 
pealed to many of. us 
^rikingly original. But we 
nevertheless asked our- 
•selves the plain question— 
how relevant was this ori¬ 
ginal approach to our un¬ 
derstanding and appvecia- 
lion of the Greek drama¬ 
tist. Thomson men¬ 
tions Engels' Origin of 
the Family as one of his 
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sources and what he says 
about the universe of Aes¬ 
chylus by making use of 
the ideas in that liook may 
be useless for criticism even 
when it Is very revealing as 
a soclhlogical study. Gilbert 
Murray ittjlizes the findijigs 
of the anthropologist in his 
fine book on Aeschylus, but 
his work is criticism and 
not anthropology. When 
Rabindranath Tagore wrote 
on rjinesh Chandia Sen’s 
history of Bengali lite¬ 
rature, Banga Bhasha 0 
Sahitya he spoke of the so¬ 
cial world of Vaishanava 
poetry as something diffe¬ 
rent from that of Shakfa 
poetry, but the point that he 
made was relevant to his 
perspective of the two age& 
of Bengali poetry. 

About half a century be¬ 
fore the sociological app¬ 


roach to literature became 
fashionable in Europe Ban- 
kimehandra said in an arti¬ 
cle on Vidyapati and Jaya- 
deva that the nature of li¬ 
terature was determined by 
social condition and regre¬ 
tted that a science of IJte- 
•'alure was yet to be devel¬ 
oped on the lines of Corn- 
tea n positivism. He thought 
I hat there was the need for 
a Buckle amongst the histo¬ 
rians of literature. But 
(here is not a page in Ban- 
kim's critical essays in 
which this idea of a socio¬ 
logical scheme of literary 
studie.s takes him beyond 
the immediate task of ap¬ 
preciation and judgment. 

The historian of Indian 
literature musst not, how¬ 
ever, be indifferent to thp 
social background of lite¬ 
rature but he must not c^- 


rait hims^ to atiy dbeitri^ 
naire sch^e. To compre¬ 
hend a literature produced 
in many languages, shaped 
by a wide range of social 
experiences would certain¬ 
ly require a profound 
knowl^ge of social history 
and a capacity to make 
use of that knowledge 
for an apfffopriate scheme 
for literary historj'. 
To show the relevance 
of social processes to an un¬ 
derstanding of the process 
of literature must be under¬ 
stood as a critical task and 
not an exercise in social 
history. It i.s a task which 
at this stage of our literary 
scholarship can be accom¬ 
plished only by a team of 
scholars working with a 
common objective and fol¬ 
lowing a common proce¬ 
dure. 
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WHCIMK IT W SCOnCHINO HEAT / 
or SUMMER OH MTINQ COLD IN 
VriNTSR, TONNENTUU. DOWNrOUR 
ON MHCMNO DRSANINBSS, / 
THE fUULWAVMEN, ON THE 
ENOmC CAB, OUT IN THE VAHD. 

IN H LOCO SHED OR IN A RSPAlIt 
SMOe. ON THS TRACK OR IN A 
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IR UTTBRLY OSBOLATE nAClB 
AMIDST BARB. BLBAK SILHOIICmtB 
KEEriNO THE WHBBL OT. 

RROGRESS MOVINO. 
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NI this a^e of trum¬ 
pet blowing, modew 
society seems to be 
floating in a sea oi 
vkoids — words fioin the 

I adio, t h t newspapers 
the speaker’s plaitoim, 
words Irom all .dmet- 

I I o n s Kvoiyone has 
something to say and no 
one wants to listen If one 
filtcTS the speeches of poli¬ 
ticians and leaders who. are 
n"ver tired of uttering the 
same stale plalituiles ad 
navseavm, or the lectuie' 
deliveied at the annua 
satheringB of various soc/C 
ties and organizations one 
can hardly recover evei 
one per cent of «olid matter 

The Press and the Radi 
repmduce all such banal 
misleading and unuece*^ 
sary ultetances and thu 
encourage the chattel 
mania, aggravating iron 
day to day the gllibeiins 
hysteria of the modem 


woild; on top of that they 
haie their own contribu¬ 
tion In the form ot adver¬ 
tisement And ever since 
that Immense giant Televl- 
lun stepped into the held 
"ven the Cinema, .so popu¬ 
lar and apparently so sohd- 
l\ entrenchetl, has been 
finding It difficult to hold 
Its own in spite of the e\ei- 
wiclening screen and other 
inimicks 

TV has brought about 
he greafpstt domestic revo¬ 
lution m the twentieth ecu- 
tupv. Nof only are chil 
lien neglecting their homt 
w'ork but the task of brim, 
mg the master of the hous 
ftom the living room t 
the dinner table is provm* 
moi’? difficult than feedin' 
•he baby, and when hi 
loes come to the tabh 
what a fuss he kick4 up- 
fust bci'auae that steak on 
his I late has roughly the 
taste and appearance of u 


lump of coal You see, 
mother foigoi to turn off 
he oven at the right time; 
-he was viewing the pro¬ 
gramme entitled "The Key 
ro that Man’s Heart Is in 
Your Kitchen" in which a 
film star was demonstrat¬ 
ing a Simply wonderful 
new recipe for chicken 
salad, which she claimed 
had just won Iter her ninth 
husband 

It is of course In the 
rSA that TV and radio 
have flowereri most luxu- 
1 lantly. But those who are 
under Uie impression that 
A m e r i'e a n broadcasting 
consists entirely of 'com¬ 
mercials* are very ignorant. 
\otutlly they have music, 
omic skits and other in- 
cresting items to fill up 
the gaps between adver¬ 
tisements, and I hai>'e no 
doubt that if a careful 
search is made some patient 
peopht can be found who 
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will confirm thl^ statement 
Por instance, if you ai" 
willing to listen for ten 
minutes to the true confes 
sions of \arlous Hollywood 
actTesses vowing that they 
could never have become 
stais without the aid of a 
particular tdlet soap, then 
you can see or bear a Iwo- 
minute scene from a play 
featuring one of those very 
stars If the listener who 
IS being told with elaborate 
dialectics why it is hope¬ 
lessly old-fashioned not to 
dnnk a pai tioular soft drink 
♦very five minutes does not 
iuecumb to slumber, then 
he will be rewarded with 
a comic sketch h\ Tied 
Skelton for so long as it 
takes for the announcei to 
reeovei his breath and 
clear his thioat 

Then there are the vari¬ 
ous competitions in which 
the listenM’s ihcmselvcs 
take part Por esample, a 
tune is played on the piano 
and the master of ceremo¬ 
nies opens the telephone 
book, calls the first num¬ 
ber that catches his eve 
and asks the man or the 
wiHnan to identify the tune. 
For correct answers the 
reward is five dollars, but 
even for those who give 
the wrong answer there is 
a consolation prize ot a 
carton of kitchen soap 
manufactured by the spon¬ 
sors of the programme 
However, listening to the 
panegyrics over this soap 
one becomes rapidlv con¬ 
vinced that the loser has in 
fact been the gainer No 
more dirty, monotonous 
scrubbing of your kitchen 
utensils—with this miracle 
soap thev begin to shine 
brlghtlv pist on toufeh, 
however, the chief virtue 
of this soap k not In the 
cleaning of unroraantiu 
pots and pans but In the 


wonderful gloss, softness 
and smoothness thajl; it im¬ 
parts to the skin of the 
user So that even rich 
ladies are getting envious 
of their maids, and con¬ 
signing to the drains their 
own expensive ctearns and 
other b^uty aids All this 
has been possible because 
ol the discovery of a won¬ 
derful new secret ingre¬ 
dient (known as Q-63) 
after piolongcd 'scientific 
research.’ 

♦ 

P LEASE don’t think that 
these smooth - talking 
salesmen evoke only impa- 
(lence. irritation or satiri¬ 
cal amusement. Rome of 
them have an unusual 



power of fascination and 
they soon have the lis¬ 
teners earing (or rather 
buying) out of their hands. 
1 remembci listening one 
night to a speaker expatia¬ 
ting on the virtues of a 
hair oil When be began 
by claiming that the oil 
brought luxuriant hair 
even to hard-boiled bald 
heads T smiled my superior 
skeptical smile, but soon 
it evaporated I realized 
that this man was not talk¬ 
ing nonsense like the 
others, that he was inspired 
only by the shame and 
suffering of the bald 
tnilUrms of the world and 
was sincerely desirous of 

isa 


alleviating their lot. Aiw- 
one could see that this 
man was not just blowing a 
trumpet, but was oonflittog 
himi^lf strictly to scienti¬ 
fic logic' The argument 
was that the oil contained 
a super-vitamin which had 
been isolated with much 
care and difficulty (that Is 
why ft has to be a trifle 
expensive compared to the 
useless oils in the ifiarket) 
fiom the roots ot sheep’s 
wool; and who does not 
know that there la no other 
animal in the world grow¬ 
ing hair so quickly and 
thickly as sheep! 

After hearing this con¬ 
clusive proof no intelligent 
'scientific’ man can doubt 
foi a moment that a touch 
of this oil is sure to grow 
hair on the most i-efractoiv 
oi bald heads—heads as 
barren as the Sahara and 
as smooth as marble The 
unfoitunate fact however 
lemains that mo.st people 
aie idiots, so that it took 
the speaker nearly half 
an hour to establish 
his (onclusion 'scienti- 
fi( allv ’ When at labt 
he finished, almost gasp¬ 
ing for breath, I found 
iny owu hairy head hang¬ 
ing down in shame and 
sorrow • not onlv was I one 
of those idiots, but I could 
not—as vet—^make use of 
this wonderful oil. 

In the wild sci amble of 
getting the better of one’s 
competitors, the thin dhid- 
mg line between making 
fools of the public and 
making a fool of oneself is 
often unconsciously cross¬ 
ed Look at the short film 
advertisements at our 
nnemas today; the same 
shorts with their banal 
scenes and stupid wording 
continue to plague ua for 
months and years, long 
after we become thoroughly 
nauseated and set in our 
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minds never to buy the 
particular product peddled 
Some announcers babble 
hea,utiful gaffes while in¬ 
voking the god of pseudo, 
science. Thus the makei« 
of a supposed cure for tail¬ 
ing mir pitilessly beat 
millions of ear-d'fums with 
the assertion that since 
hair is composed of ammo- 
acids, their own prepara 
tion supplied with a gener* 
oua number of these (in- 
'•tead of the super-vitamin 
I ram sheep’) cannot fail to 
lestore hafr giowth. It is as 
if you dump the bur kg on 
the ground and up goes 
the building One may 
wonder whv so manv mai- 
ble-headed mrn ha\c ac¬ 
cepted (hell fate with 
resignation if the solution 
is so simple, but there Is 
an answer for that too At 
last (heir "scientists ha\'' 
found the secret of roni- 
bining the amino-acid*- ’ 
One does not have to lie a 
doctor in chemistry tn 
know however that amino- 
acids are the easiest 
things to "combine”' Just 
dissolve them in water and 
mix. 


I N the battle of tmmpeu 
the Pres*, does not lag 
behind either The Ame¬ 
ricans have big, bulk\ 
newspapers — the sheet 
weight of the paper would 
fetch four times the cost 
price fiom the rag-and- 
bottlc man m this country 
(here is a free tip for our 
enterprising businessmen') 
Even BO, there are so manv 
pages devoted to the stock 
market, women's interests 
sports and of course comic' 
and advertisements th.it 
space can be found only for 
very little news. Vifhat- 
ever news is printed is 
used as > stop-gap between 


the other items However, 
hat is by no means as 
gieat a pity as it sounds 
-.mce the first three fe*a- 
lurps mentioned above 
>?allsty father, mother and 
the children .respectively 
and the comics please 
everybodc Trulv the Ame- 
rican newspaper is a family 
))aper 

The Amei leans can claim 
all the (rcdit for the mven- 
tton oi the oonnes and 
although ncciilv all cmin- 
tne® ol the woikl includ¬ 
ing India have imported 
the invention in the USA 
it IS almost impossible to 
sell a newspaper without 
the comics No one has 
yet been able to discover 
why fh^v are called 
‘comics’ nr 'funnies' the 



I)ievading septiments are 
(ai, levenge, courage, etc. 
-not humour. 

The Americans aie bu'w 
people and they don’t in 
iTiv case have time for the 
news after nteadlng all (he 
other interesting item-. 
They are always inventing 
tifw and ori^nal things 
ind It won’t be surprising 
It one of these days they 
invent the newsless news¬ 
paper. And whv not 
\1I (he wot Id knows that 
they love free enterprise 
and despise I'estrlction and 


conformism in any form*— 
so why should they go on 
uffeimg the tyranny of 
•lie news ' Like fre^om 
torn teal, want and other 
lail things, ]pi us also have 
lieedom fiom the age-old 
I'uie (hat the newa, good 
or bad must b® digested 
every morning day in and 
day nut And most of the 
news is bad anyway ' 

As already indicated, life 
in Amencu goes on at a 
leiv fast pace Rome 
people eve n don’t have the 
time to sit down for eating 
—for them (here are re»* 
t nil ants rarvlng lunch on 
c countei alongside the 
tied, where oru' stops, 
c'ats lor a few seconds and 
rushes back to the office. 
Obviously these people do 
not have too much time in 
lh<* moiTiing either, and 
for their benerit some 
newsqiapiprs are coming 
out the previous night 
The busy executives take 
their papers 1o bed and go 
to sleqi in peace after 
knowing what is to happen 
tomorrow. The Ameri¬ 
cans are making nearly all 
the news these days and 
their editors probably en- 
loy the advantage of being 
near the kitchen In any 
case just think of the tre¬ 
mendous possibilitie-, of 
the newsless newspaper— 
what economy, what tiee- 
dom, what relief ’ One 
can even bring out the 
paper three davs in 
advance and save the ex¬ 
pense of having reporteis 
all over the world and no 
longer shall we he slaves 
(0 the whims of swolleiv- 
headed politicians, hanging 
on to every word uttered 
hv them, or to the caprices 
of evil gods, who seem to 
denve &o much pleasure 
making news only to make 
us suffer ! 
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Agriculture in ancient India 

By INOER JIT LALL 


fmrn .NYTHING and- 
ent. especially 
agriculture, has 
’ ts .glory and his- 
loncai sighificanee. The an¬ 
cient Indian cultivators 
were a wealthy and res¬ 
pectable section of the 
people and possessed 
a fair knowl^ge of 
climatology, plant physio¬ 
logy, soils, rotation and 
protection of crops, and dif¬ 
ferent kinds of manures. 
Indeed, one will be filled 
with astonishment and ad¬ 
miration if he cares only 
to look Into the elaborate 
injunctions as are found in 
our scriptures regarding 
the selection and treat¬ 
ment of seeds and the use 
of excrete, fish and tiones, 
beef and fish-washings, 
minute fiahM, and \'arlo«s 
kinds of iulxures and de¬ 
coctions as 'fertilizers. 

Fertilizers consisted of 
the dung of goats, sheep 
and cattle, and flesh rotten 
in water. .Affnipurann 
prescribes composts made 
of various substances such 
as pulses, barley, sesamum. 
goat and sheep’s dung, fish, 
flesh of cattle and hog, fat 
etc. Kautilya advises to 
dig a french round the 
tree, bum the inside soil 
and fill It with bone and 
farmyard manure. This 
tmatment according to 
him, is nefcessary at times 
to make the tree fruitful. 
In another place under 
Vattu laleshana, Affnipu- 
ram )Mreseribes other fer¬ 
tilizers such as old fish 
water for mango, salt water 
for dates and coconut 


palms, and vintage, fish 
and flesh water for all trees, 
.\s to watering, the ins¬ 
truction Is to water botJi 
in the morning and in the 
evening In summer, every 
alternate day in winter, 
and in the rainy season 
when the soil becomes dr> . 

The plough appears to 
have retained its form 
since the Vedic times with 
minor modifications in its 
parts according to the 
genius of the people of the 
different provinces. The 
essential part Is the 
ploughshare which was in 
the Aryan plough lance 
shaped, and it is still the 
shape, and often compared 
with the leaf of the Aftvai- 
tha tree. Plough was held 
in high esteem and was re¬ 
garded as a very auspici¬ 
ous' article. Stealing or 
misappropriating ploughs 
was heavily punishable and 
more so if it was done in 
the season of ploughing. 
Making a gift of them was 
Relieved to be highly meri¬ 
torious. 

On irrigation system, J. 
C. Roy obiwn'es, "The 
Rigvedic farmers, we wer«* 
told, constructed channels 
for irrigation from wells 
and probably also from 
rivers which rose an ac¬ 
count of the melting of the 
Himalayan glaciers in 
summer. Artificial lakes 
for storing rain-water such 
as are common in the 
South were of course not 
to be thought of in the 
western Punjab, where the 
annual rainfall is small, air 
dry, and .summer tempera¬ 


ture high. Probably canal 
irrigation by constructing 
a permanent weir acrosz a 
river was not known In an¬ 
cient times. But there was 
another method, (hough 
jviBsible only in places 
where the land surface is 
close to a hill or undulat¬ 
ing. and a remarkable ex¬ 
ample of this method exists 
in some part of the country. 

P’rom the earliest times, 
rice and wheat and millets 
have been the staple food 
of .the va.st population of 
India. In addition to these, 
references are abundant in 
ancient literature about 
the existence and usage 
of several other crops of 
economic importance such 
as sugarcane, barley, man¬ 
go, jute, ginger, turmeric, 
pumpWn, gourd, cucum- 
i>er, pepper, turnip, scsa- 
mum. mustard, cabbage, 
potato, radish, peSs. kalai 
(pulses) etc. 

The cultivation of .sugar¬ 
cane in India is as old as 
rice. The Rigvedic Aryans 
had the cane, and possibly 
the family name Ikshaku, 
had connection with large 
plantation. Apparently the 
juice was usi^ as drink. 
The idea of drying up the 
juice over fire came later, 
and the earliest known pro¬ 
duct was ‘gula’ or ‘guda’, a 
ball. Kautilya noticed that 
the cultivation of sugarcane 
involves ti^uble and ex¬ 
pense. The difficulty was 
overcome \>y coHiperatton. 
The cultivators formed a 
•grantha* or ‘knot’ or club 
among theraMlves both for 
the purpose of cultivation 
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and manufartnr* of sugar 
Co-operatJon was lesortcrl 
to whcnrvpr the indniduil 
peasant^ wpir unable tu 
meet the wants {•cparatelv 
In jt i'' 

stated that raimnp of a 
second crop liv the <ulti 
\afois was sometimes made 
compulsory as a last re¬ 
source for taxation The 
importance attached to 
foorl quant it \ in Anna 
Sukta shows that aiabl"' 
farmlnp was given equal 
impoitame as stock farm¬ 
ing The price of land 
bullocks seeds and pe.i 
sants in various hymns 
clearlv indicates import 
ance attached to arable fat 
ming crop husbandry wrtli 
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different types of field gras- 
s( s for food and fodder 
being considered for the 
lital purpose of man and 
animal 

Tn ancient India cattle 
lending was one of the 
Items varta and if was en 
trusted to a certain section 
of the people who tho- 
loughh '•wndet stood the 
busiitess Valsvas were 
primariK agridiltuilsts 
formed a wealthy and res 
jicr table section of the com- 
niiinitv and produced flnr 
breeds of cattle Then 
wore certainly expert and 
i»cll-f xireiicnced cat tit 
breeders In India w’ho hinlf 
fine and rich cattle herds- 
ome of which exist still in 
letent times in certiln 
parts of India suth as Pun 
laii Bihar, Guiaiat and 
Kathi.iwar 

f'ontraiv to the instrur- 
tion of Manu that cattle 
1 caring was the occupation 
of Vats^as onlv, Ihcie are 
ictoids in available litcra 
line that livestock and ani¬ 
mal fuming were not the 
hiisi nc'-- of a particular 
gi oup oi s'*! Iron of people 
The kitig^ Ihcmsches, the 
1\ satin as owned and leai- 
cd the ( ittlf and cattle- 
wealth was the mainstav of 
then house-hold finances 

Animal husbandry was 
the occupation, either sole 
or part, of most of the 
]ieople Economic condi¬ 
tion of the farmer classes 
of people wMs mainlv de- 
^iicndent iijion agncultuie 
Some of them were realh 
\ctv rich and possessed 
extensne faims Fnerx 
1 ill.iger also used to keep a 
lew animals foi drought 
purposes or for doing or to 
meet the supplv to his own 
household The i illage 
maintained common on pay 
or on a shaie of produce 
shepherds, who were en¬ 


trusted with the wertc of 
taking the animals to the 
pasture ground in the 
morning and bring them 
back in the evening. 

The forests in «neient 
India yielded a lafg* 
\aiicty of eiiible fruits— 
mango, pomegranate, jack, 
lianana, date, olive, kapit- 
tha, rose-apple, jUjube, 
mascot, coeoanut, palm,— 
1 hese being < ommonest 
ind the best Vines, dates 
mil palms were specially 
pown in the Punjab and 
(he North West Frontiers 
Panini speaks of Kapisa as 
the premier \me-growing 
listnct of India Plantains 
IS big as elephant’s tusks 
and jack-fruits as big as 
watei-Jais are hyperboles 
to imiirest, the abnormal 
giowth of the fruits. Many 
of the arboreal products 
'w'cic known to the Greeks 
as thev confessed. It is 
equally difficult for us to 
id(«ntify the various names 
'’ound in descriptive texts 
and some of the fruits enu¬ 
merated mav hare now 
gone into extinction 

Meteorological observa- 
iinns leading to predicaftion 
of rainfall, scarcity of 
w'atci, etc, were made by 
expel ts in India in ancient 
times Generally, these 
observations were correct 
as these were based on the 
position of different stairs, 
duectlon of the wind Siva- 
bittava gives useful infor¬ 
mation about the meteoro¬ 
logical .system of ancient 
India A quotation de¬ 
serves mention • “In what 
season and what sort of 
(louds drenih the earth 
with rain ’ With what ob- 
lect does the rain descend 
fiom them’ Tell me all 
this if vou have anv Idnd- 
ness for me, 0 teacher. I 
shall tell you, my child, 
everything which you are 
anxious to know." 
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Meet Leo at home^ 


ES, you can do it, 
and by appoint¬ 
ment, too. Not of 
course with the lion 
or any member of his family 
out with forest officers at 
Sasan-Gir. You should not 
take the word “den” litera¬ 
lly. With a little allow¬ 
ance. let’s call it natural 
habitat. And you will have 
made it. 

No, you don’t need ex¬ 
traordinary courage or 
nerves of steel. You can 
very well do without the 
assurance of the tourist 
.literature that Gir lions 
have never been known so 
far to attack humans. You 
hayp; simply to enter the 
jungle, accompany forest 


By NABA NAG 

guards to an appointed 
place, and lo and behold, 
‘there he Is. sitting on the 
grass and looking niaje.sti- 
cally at you. You may meet 
him alone or with luck .sonig 
members of his family from 
lalking-di.stance and safe!' 

You will not be briefed 
••(bout the do’.s and dont’s of 
this meeting. All you will 
be told i.s that you .should 
not take fright and run If 
the lion .should T»y any 
chance make a sudden 
move. You should le.ivc 
ex’erything to the accom¬ 
panying guards and remain 
.as <'alm as a standing Bud¬ 
dha, if you can do that. 
Well, you may have to. 
Nobody will test your 


knowledge .ibout the King 
of the Jungle. But it is In 
>'our own interest to jog 
vour memory. You will per¬ 
haps rememl,ter that a king 
bus his king!ines.s. He will 
>tand no nonsense,. He 
cants to be treated' with 
■espi'Ct. He is .seldom scar¬ 
'd hut will not tolerate any 
(ttemfjt by you lo make 
him so. A stray or hungry 
iion, like any other feroci¬ 
ous animal, may be dange¬ 
rous. But a lion with a 
full stomach is. they say, a 
lamb provided you are able 
to create confidence in him 
us to yoltr intentions. You 
needn’t worry, guards have 
been doing it for long. At 
t&b me«dng you are more 
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MEET LEO XT HOME i 


than sui^ to find a lion m all 
hiK benevolence and mag¬ 
nanimity. 

Taking first things first 
you must know how to 
I path Glr. There are two 
joutes. Either you gel to 
^hmedabad and take the 
Soinnath Mail to Veraval, 
oi vou fly to Keshod from 
Bombay and then go to 
\>iaval. Veraval is about 
5J miles from Junagadh 
and 36 miles from thp 
Keshod airstrip. Veraval has 
a first-lass Government 
Guest House on Uie beach, 
and you can go to the Som- 
nath Temple and other 
plates of pilgrimage around. 
Oi you can go straight to 
tlKp Sasan-Gir Forest Bun¬ 
galow and stay there. The 
bungalow is about 27 miles 
from Veraval. 

The appointment with 
forest officers is the most 
important part of the meet¬ 
ing wtth lions. The mect- 
ing.s are called “Lion 
shows’’ by the forest people 
and are held for parties ot 


four at the best. Previously 
they used to be held at 
night, with spotlights. But 
lions did not caw much for 
the idea of facing .strong 
lights, 80 “shows” are now 
held in the afternoon. A 
show costs money. 1 am not 
able to say exactly how 
much, as the rate is revised 
frequently. But It should 
be around Rs. 80 for a party 
of four and an additional 
Rs. 20 or so for each one 
over four. 

As I was saying, previous 
intimation to the forest au¬ 
thorities is a Must. They 
have to do a little home¬ 
work before a meeting with 
a lion ran be arranged. On 
the day of the show forest 
guards on their early-mom- 
ing beat will try to trace a 
lion or a pride of lions and 
follow up by relays till the 
time of the show. The cen¬ 
tral office is regularly in- 
lormed about the direction 
oi a tracked lion. You will 
then be taken to the .spot. 
There are a number of 


watch-towers in the 300- 
square-mUe jungle, and 
about 300 lions, with luck 
again you may see a lion 
frcnn a tow^r or in a clear 
open space. But the cer¬ 
tainty is that you are going 
to meet a Uoa Forest offi¬ 
cers will see to that. 

The beat thing for you to 
do is to contact Gujarat 
Government tourist offi¬ 
cers at New Delhi oi Bom¬ 
bay, or you can write direct 
to the Director of Tourism 
at Ahmedabgd, even if you 
don't know our Manlbhai 
personally. But if you do, 
then it’s done. I need not 
bother you with details. I 
shall only say that he will 
go very much out of his 
way to help a visitor to 
Gujarat. And you should be 
particular about informing 
the tourist people about 
food. People In Gujarat 
are generallv veg^rian, 
and without anv print In's- 
tructlons a guest house will 
sene you with such food 
If vou want non-vegetar lan 
food you will be served 
W'esterii style. .slatting 
with soup and ending ith 
coffee 

L.ist vear four of us in¬ 
cluding two girls wound up 
OUT .Saurashtra tour with a 
visit to Gir. It was mid- 
October and the show was 
to start from November. 
But Manlbhai saw to it 
that we met a lion before 
we left Gujarat. 1 dare you 
to a name a critic who will 
ffnd fault with his arraiige- 
ments 

V\e drrt\e<! at Veraval 
Irora Porbunder by car 
shortly before lunch. We 
dill not staj at the forest 
bungalow as there are a 
number of interesting 
places to see around Vera¬ 
val. Moreover, the forest 
bungalow is a shade too 
quiet and lonelv, and eve v 
tune you want to get to 


You can depend on 
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Veraval you have to dri\e 
27 milea Service at the 
Veraval Qovemmeni (Juest 
House was excellent, so was 
the fobd. After lunch and 
a little rest we started foJ 
C,\r around half«pa«t three 
We were taken to the forest 
bungalow and told bv the 
Superintendent that w e 
would have to be satisfied 
with a lioness and two cubs. 
No lion could be traced fin 
us We were excited and 
about to get into our cur 
But no we must wait till 
the tracking, guard sent 
word that the lione&s w.i* 
(lose to a ieepable toad 
W<‘ w'aited over cups of te i 
and piesently a foiest offV- 
cei came to report tha* 
everything was readv. Ifi 
s.iid d “kiir* was being h\ 
ed dnd we must hurrv 
We wer“ driven throne' 
the Mingle scaring herds 
of samhar and scores of 
l)fM((K’ks A guaid wd' 
waiting for us on the rouil 
We took a path through 
1 hick bushes and as we ad 
\ anced we met a numbei 
of otlr»r guaids stationed 
dt \anous points around 
ihe pkfce could see 
biv ditch, aljoul filteen 
Aai’ds from which w'e wen 
asked to wait. The “kill’ 
had been fixed to a tiee Ir 
the bed of the ditch But wc 
could see nothing except 
guaids hidden Irehirn 
bushe.s with loaded gun*. 
Within minutes we heun 
the lowing of a calf. The 
officer accompanying us said 
the guards were imitatin'* 
the sound of the calf and 
bringing the lioness to the 
“kill”. A few seconds, anti 
we heard the shrill cry of a 
calf piercing the jungle. 
This time it was real. The 
calf was dead 
I was asking a nearh> 
guard what he was carrving 
slung in a leather belt on 
his shouldOr. He said it was 
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a leather dummy of a calf. 
I'his was to lead a charging 
rtmroal astray and thus gain 
lime to lake cover He had 
had no occasion to use it 
>,0 far, he said 

Meanw'hile, signals pass¬ 
ed irorn an upper stietch 
'hat we should proceed 
Slowh we mo\ed towaid.'- 
the ditch Wp saw the “kill’' 
King at the tool of the tree 
Its thioiit was torn and 
warm blood was oozing out. 
We crossed the ditch 
We tiptoed along the 
•dge of the ditch to an open 
spate. Suddenly the siiiw- 
1 intenUent nudged me gent¬ 
ly and whispered. ‘ Look, 
Jie IS there”. None of ur 
( ould v>e anything for .some 
ime Oil! Alston was 
tluiied irom stiaining ovir 
\es 

Then we saw And what 
I sight About fen vards 
I tom us was a lioness with 
her ba(‘k to us. We weie 
'innking in the siene and 
living every moment of it 
\ chill ran down oui spine 
IS the liouesv turned her 
head, estimated us with 
‘lank and friendly cye.s and 
Minded her cubs Thev 
veie hidden on the othei 
^Kle of the caicasc. Not foi 
a moment did she allow 
inv of them to come into 
lur view. She Wiis sitting 
with her bejad erect, now 
k wenng it lo lUk the (uhn. 
I'ow switching liei tall to 
hive off flies She had a 
urious look which seemed 
to say “Sorrv, I haw no 
mane Our females don't 
have any. Whv not w<ilt 
‘‘or mv male paktner who 
vill be here presently’” We 
difl wait for a few minutes 
whispering among our* 
elves * 

The ffuards were restless, 
f'liev wanted us to retuhi 
The lion’s whereabouts 
were not known to them 
and it might appear from 


any comer. The lioness was 
wailing for her mate so that 
both could dine on the dead 
calf We bade goodbye to 
the lioness and were told on 
our way back that she was 
the grand daughter of a 
lione.ss which recently died 
of head wounds. Site was 
wounded in a fight among 
ih^mstdves That’s bow 
they die in the jungle. No- 
iKKiy IS allowed to kill 
them And thev feed on 
other small animals. 

We heard this story from 
the guards, who have 
.Stories to keep vou thrill¬ 
ed for hours There are a 
number of villages in the 
jungle and each has a 
hciige fluown atound a.s a 
pioteetinn against strav 
lion*« Lions never bother 
' these villagers A bem has 
his owm area which he 
guards zealously against 
intrusion bv another of bis 
species 

Coming awav. we met a 
number of negroid dwaifs 
speaking Gujarati We were 
surprised to see them. The 
siiperlntendeni explained 
that they lived in a nearby 
village These people i^r- 
haps came from Africa, 
which had close rommeicial 
links with Sauiashtra. The 
rulers of ^ative States also 
used to get servants from 
Africa. Tliehe people have 
lived m this part of Sau- 
rashtra foi geneiations and 
letam ail the negro charac¬ 
teristics except language 
and height. 

Rack at our Veraval Guest 
Housie we consulted tourist 
tlterature, to find a com¬ 
ment bv the foimer R. 

' A.mhpesatlor in India. Piof. 
Gfilbraith. on his visit to 
Glr. He had said* “I have 
never been on such inti¬ 
mate terras with a lion, not 
even with the MGM one. 
"A neat summing-up of a 
memorable experience’ 
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BOY 

OH 

BOY! 


By IVAN SASSOON 
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T he greatest 
thing that can 
happien to any¬ 
one is to be¬ 
come a boy. Perhaps a 
lady teacher could say 
something like this about 
a girl. A girl is supposed 
to be made of sugar and 
spice and all that’s nice. 
But do you know what a 
boy is made of ? God took 
a lump of mud, added 
some pepper, and star 
dust, mixed it with a soft 
heart, strong bones, a fine 
liver, fixed an awkward 
body, a pair of hands with 
butter-fingers, a pair of 
restless legs and called it 
mischief, whose other name 
is BOY! 

You don't have to tell 
me. but I know that a 
boy has about him many 
lngredienb< , that go to 
make him unlovely. He 
is perverse. Ask him to 
do something and he will 
do the opposite; ask him 
to do tlM opposite and 
he will do something. "Why 
, does, he have to shout 
when eveiTone is sleep¬ 
ing? Why does he keep 
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quiet when he has to talk? 
When he has to open his 
mouth, say in a recitation 
for a .school programme in 
a Variety Concert, he be¬ 
comes as .shy u.s a violent 
and,is struck dumb with 
Wonder—and speechlesa- 
ness. 

He gets on trees and on 
everyone’s nerves; he runs 
down streets, and porridge; 
he climbs down lamp- 
nosts and reputations; he 
"iishes' up buildings and 
ijlood pressures; he breaks 
down houses of cards and 


peace of mind; ire d«*«- 
lops lung power and tit- 
cers in other poi^te: he 
breaks crockery and 
hearts: he clears fenoee 
and other people’s throat*; 
and like a g(^ actor he 
brings down the .hotia*— 
and everything in it. 

If he has to do home¬ 
work, then why shooMn't 
hi.« mother do houaew«4c? 
And if he’s not there to( 
•ipset things, then hew 
will his mother have 
housework? At home he 
getff in everybody's wey 




•thI Into everybddy'i heart.' 
He will read the newa- 
piper when his father 
wants to. He always feels 
like eating the fcxiS his 
mother prepared for 
a day later! 

He is forced into bed at 
night when he is not 
sleepy, and forced out of 
bed In the morning when 
Jre Is. Why should . there 
be four regular meals, 
■when if you are hungry, 
you can feed yourself at 
all hours? When a boy 
■wants to talk he is told to 
keep quiet; when ho does 
not, he has to advertise 
his father to his fathcr’.s 
boss. . 

A hoy, who has si.sters, 
beHeves that the worst 
thlhg that happen to auy- 
6n« is to have a sislcr. 
When he .says one thing, 
•he is bound to sav two 


thills. A boy believwi In 
aisters-keeping quiet. . 

A boy is a born actor. 
When he looks very inno¬ 
cent, he has done some¬ 
thing we call mischief. 
When he drops something 
he says “It brtrfie.’* I 
know of a boy who was 
bolding his cup to his lips 
nt a very awkward angle, 
when suddenly it illustrat¬ 
ed the law of gravdy ami 
fell! His mother, stand¬ 
ing nearby and watching, 
veiled: "I knew von’d 
drop it!" 

“Then why didn’t you 
warn me before I dropped 
It.” he .said, and ran. Bov.- 
have butter-fingers ami 
sometimes the buttei 
comes from homo 

A boy is a born fiddler, 
even though he doesn’t 
have a n(»te. The chance.-? 
are that his father has all 


the notes. For a boy 
radios are made for tin¬ 
kering with (radio-aetivity 
is a ho>'’s birthright); 
gramophones are Ideal 
for sitting on; switches are 
wall fixtures for playing 
with; doors arc meant for 
banging; nuts and bolts 
for kicking^ and bells fixed 
*oi ringing. 

A boy is a creature with 
u .stomach, which must be 
Idled at all hou-s of the 
day. When a boy steals 
Iruit, it is fruitle.ss search¬ 
ing for it. He believes in 
being better bread—inter¬ 
nally Boys have big 
enough mouths to eat bana¬ 
nas sKlewaNs A liov has 
a sweet tooth—in tact the 
has many. He lo\es san- 
desh. rusogolla. biscuits, 
condensed milk, sugar, 
sweets, toffees and jam. 
When the jam is extra, he 
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decorates his mouth with 
the left-overs. 

When food disappeared 
in a certain house, the 
Smiths clamped locks on 
to all their cupboards. But 
these locks were broken 
by young “lock” Smith! 
When a boy eats, it ap¬ 
pears as if he ha.s never 
eaten before and it ap¬ 
pears as if he will never 
eat again! 

When a hoy volunteers 
to help around the house 
be careful because he is 
on the rampage ! Ask him 
to clean the house on 
holiday.s and he will 
sweep you off your feet. In 
his hands everything that 
goes up (even ladders) 
comes down. 

Unless a boy falls Into 
hot water, he is never 
clean. When he needs a 
bath, is immediately after 
he has had one. If a boy*.s 
liest friends are Grease and 
Grime, then water is his 
worst enemy. He hate.s 
all forms of water except 
puddles on the road, lakes, 
ponds. Tanks and pools, 

A boy is dynamite; he 
goe.s off. When he doesn't 
go off anywhere, he ex¬ 
plodes—at, home. Where 
there's life there are boys. 
Have you ever heard a 
bay laugh ! If you haven’t, 
don’t live another minute 
before you do. Into that 
laugh he puts all he has 
When not laughing he's 
doing one of the following 
things—^gurgling, guffaw¬ 
ing, yodelling, catcalling, 
screaming; whistling, bur¬ 
ping, tarzan-calling, cough¬ 
ing or mimicking. When a 
boy's not mimicking, he's 
talking. His talk varies 
from wisecracks to how- 
leits. There is. so much 
sense in the world that 
boys believe In a little bit 
of nonsense being good 
for the soul. So he be¬ 


lieves that the opposite of 
vice i.s versa; that the 
stronge.st Roman Emperor 
wa.s Julius Caesar, be¬ 
cause he threw a bridge 
across the Rhine, that 
Joan of Arc was Noah’s 
daughter; that Rajput.s 
loved to extinguish them- 
.selves in battle: that Cleo¬ 
patra was Burton’.s wife; 
and that the greatest di.s- 
covery in Science is an 
ultra-violet ray. 

In spite of anything 
else that anyone may say 
about boys, I love them. 
They are pocket editions 
of the human race. In 
them meet the condensed 
w'onder of the ages. They 
come in all sizes, shapes 


and smiles. A boy is like 
the American shoe shine 
Ijoy: 'A great, big bundle 
of joy.’ A house with e 
boy is a home, without 
him it’s a shack. 

Never try and under¬ 
stand a boy: just love him. 
Don’t change him; take 
him as be is. Look at a 
boy and you may see a- 
Prime Minister or Pnesi- 
dent, business executive or 
poet. Look beyond the 
lorn shirt and the missing 
button and you will see a 
neat citizen. See past the 
dust and dirt and you will 
find a father. 

A boy is faith on two 
feet; hope with hands and 
love with rolling eyes. 
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The Indian community in 
Great Britain 


HE recent arrest of 
eifjht Pakistani ille¬ 
gal immigrants in 
IT.K. revealed that 
That in the last eight 
months more than ten 
thousand illegal imnii- 
giants from the East 
(mainly from Pakistan) 
had entered Britain 
through devious routes. Al¬ 
though the British (lovern- 
ment sources blamed 
Pakistanis for the in¬ 
flux. many Britishers have 
of their own included Indi¬ 
ans in the crime 
Jn this context, it is in¬ 
teresting to cnnsid(M’ the 
history of the Indian Com¬ 
munity in Great Britain. 

There is now record of the 
fii.st evei Indian lo Kvuh 
ttie British ■-hores. although 
it IS possible that a num¬ 
ber of them might hem' ai- 
rhed in Great Britain in the 
mill c^nturv as personal 
ser\ lilts of their English 
master-. One of the \erv 
lit 1 lecnids of an Indian 
poiii'.' to the Biitish I'les is 
men lionet I m ihe hook. 
Pit des of M.il.drai t'orist, 
wiien I Pat-' hitsnu's-man 
werd lo Hi if nil In flic mnl- 
dle of fhi' t I'ditecnlii ren- 
tnr\ to filcad the ci-e of 
his (afhei with the Board 
of Directors of the Riifish 
East India Conipanv, as the 
Covet nor of Bomh,iv had 
imprisoned ttie old man on 
some trivial (barges 
Eater in the ISli ouur- 
red the first authenticated 
Instance of Indians In 


By HISTORICUS 

the (T.K., when the 
(’aptain of the ship 
Monai'ch took with him 
a group of jugglers from 
Madras to perform tn 
r.ondon. The fortunes of 
these jugglei-s later report- 
ad in the Calcutta Gazette 
ol ISll. makes interesting 
reading “The Indian irom 
Madras" quoted the journal 
liom a British newspapei. 
•‘are jierformiiig three times 
a dav in Pall Mall. The ad¬ 
mittance (harge is three 
shillings, which works out 
at (i.'I jiounds a d.iy for 140 
or 101’ irounds for 2(» da vs’ 
(there liemg no jrerfor- 
nianci' on a Sundav). The 
Captain of the Monarch en¬ 
tered into a regular agree¬ 
ment with them at ATadras, 
as T am infoimed and jiays 
them handsomelv. which he 
can \erv well affoid to do. 
'Phev are getting sauev, 
from being so much notic¬ 
ed" The jouinal further 
mentioned that the hand of 
three, tw'o men <ind a Irov, 
were to lv-> taken all over 
Great Britain colU'cting a 
Cleat deal of monev. after 
'London gels tiled of them’. 

Bui it wms onl\ seventeen 
ve.-us later that the West 
was opened for the horizon 
of ed’(rated Indiiins, with 
the anival of Baja Ram 
Mohan Roy. in England m 
April He was al- 

leady known to manv Eng¬ 
lish intellectuals and his 
tianslations of Indian books 
had won acclaim in the Eu- 
lopean Press. Further, his 

IM 


regal bearing made him to 
be mistaken for an oriental 
prince in the streets of 
Manchester and many Eng¬ 
lish statesmen took the 
'pportunity to hear from 
him the problems of a 
\a.M Eastern nation pass¬ 
ing into Biitish hands. 
Hut 130 years ago, the 
colour prejudice was still 
there and one writer re- 
ords an occasion, when at 
.1 party in which Roy was 
the guest, one of the guests 
w^anted to know as to 
“What the ‘Black Man’ was 
doing there" Sii Walter 
Scott, in his journals men- 
tion.s about his reluctance 
to hce the great Indian. “Sir 
.lohn Malcolm M.P. insists 
on mv meeting this Ram 
Mohan Rov” wrote the no¬ 
velist in his diary on Gcti^ 
lit'r IK 1S.11. “Tam no be¬ 
liever in this wandering 
knight so far The time is 
gone of sages, w'ho travels 
to collect wisdom as well 
ns heroes to reap honour. 
T w'on’t see this man if I 
can help it T hate a fellow, 
who begins wdth throwing 
nwav his leligion and then 
affects a prodigious respect 
for another". 

<«• > 

Nine years after the great 
Indian’s death in England 
in 1838, another illustri- 
trious Indian, Dwarkanath 
Tagore, the grandfather 
of the Poet came to Britain, 
mainly to ‘rescue the grave 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy 
from oblivion'. Prince 
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Dwarkanth Tagore, as he 
was then known, was a 
popular figure in the Bri 
tish Society and was re¬ 
ceived in audience by 
Queen Victoria and the 
Prince Consort. A multi- 
millionaire, his expenses 
were too much for his am¬ 
ple purse and in 184fi he 
died during his second 
visit to Britain, leaving 
more than a crores of 
rupees as debt, which his 
descendants paid off, after 
much struggle. Today, his 
grave is much more neg¬ 
lected in Britain than that 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy. 

In the succeeding years, 
gradually more and more 
Indians came to Britain 
and often the Briti.sh Gov¬ 
ernment brought in the 
heirs of famous Indian 
Kings (like Maharajah 
Duleep Singh of Punjab, 
and Veera Raja of Coorg) 
as exiles to Britain so that 
they would not be able tu 
stir up trouble in the ter¬ 
ritories conquered by Bri¬ 
tain. From 1842 to the 
thirties of the pre.sent cen¬ 
tury, practically all yjoli- 
ticlans, businessmen and 
bureaucra.s of any .stand¬ 
ing in the Indian .scene 
visited Britain, besides the 
ever present number of 
students (nearly two thou¬ 
sand in the U.K. in 
1962) and as one 
writer remarks the pas¬ 
senger lists of the ships 
on the Bombay London run 
for the past one hundred 
years would be a veritable 
“Who’s Who” in Indian 
politics, ranging from 
Dadabhai Naoroji to • 
Jawaharlal NTehru. The up¬ 
per middle class especially 
found that education Jn 
England secured a safe 
future for their children 
and although custom ' and 
caste insisted on ‘Shuddfii’ 
ceremonies being under¬ 


gone by the traveller on 
his return from abroad the 
risk was worthwhile. 

Many eminent Indians 
received world wide recog¬ 
nition after the^r journey 
lo England. Rabindranath 
Tagore. Toru Dutt and 
Sarojini Naidu owe their 
early recognition of their 
poetic talents to English 
critic.s and the famous ma¬ 
thematician Ramanujan 
was rescued from oblivion 
by the British scientist 
Hardy. Three eminent In- 
lians, Dadabhai Naoroji. 
shapurji Saklatwala ami 
Muncharj.ee Bhownagree 
-sal in the British Parlia¬ 
ment, elected by the Bri¬ 
tish constituents and many 
Indians ha\.e served as the 
local borough councillors 
in various municipal orga¬ 
nisations. But as far as 
the Briti.sh Public is con¬ 
cerned, the gr.eate.st Indian 
they have heard of (be¬ 
sides Gandhi) is the great 
cricketeer Ranji, who had 
played for England in nu¬ 
merous Tests. 

In the Freedom fight 
also, Indians in the T K. 
jilayed their part. Kor years 
famous Indian Nationa¬ 
lists like Veer Havarkar 
and Shvamji Varma fann¬ 
ed the flames of the Free¬ 
dom Movement from Lon¬ 
don and one of the levolu- 
fionarie.s. Madanlal Dhtn- 
gra. shot dead Lord C’ur/.on 
Wylie in London. 

But over the decarles of 
an Indian communilv of 
commoners, the business¬ 
men. the doctors the stu¬ 
dents, the factorv emplo¬ 
yees and employees in 
po.stal and rallwavs depart¬ 
ments have grown up in 
England. Today practi¬ 
cally in all important Eng¬ 
lish towns, one can find 
the Indians and as one 


visiting Indian Lady rt* 
marked, “the Sari does not 
attract any attention Jn the 
United Kingdom, whereas 
in the continent people 
stare wide eyerl at it”. 

Hundreds of Indian 
scientists and doctors work 
in Britain (nearly 1500 
Indian physicians help to 
run the British National 
Heiilth Scheme) and in the 
city of T-ondon Itself there 
are more than one hun¬ 
dred Indian Restaurants 
and stores besides innu¬ 
merable Boarding Houses. 
The Indians resident in the 
I'.K. sent to India nearly 
•seven million pounds an¬ 
nually (nearly ten crores 
of rupees) as remittance 
for (heir dependants in 
India, thus providing the 
much needed foreign ex¬ 
changes for India’s plans. 

« 

HE first accurate census 
of Indians in the IT.K.. 
was done In 18.32 and the' 
number was seven thou¬ 
sand one hundred andl 
twenty eight. After the 
Second Worlii War, it had 
consideralily increased, but 
the division of the .sub¬ 
continent into two nations 
divided the group in the 
I’.K. al.so. By 1947, besides 
the Pakistanis, (here were 
.ibout six thousand Indians 
there. But today, accord¬ 
ing to relialile sources, 
there are nearly one and 
half lakhs of Indians in the 
Briti.sh Isles, heside.s an 
equal niimlier of Pakisla- 
pis. 

.lust after Freedm, the 
partition riots had brought 
in lakhs of refugees and in 
both sides of the border, 
the destitutes hangering 
for means of livelihood, 
found the distant T'.K., 
requiring cheap labour, a 
haven. Further the British 
Isles was (till July lat 
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l‘)62, when the migration 
Bill came mto effect) was 
the only place in Europe, 
where any Common¬ 
wealth citizen could take 
up a job and settle down. 
But due to emigration 
laws banning unskilled 
labour leaving India, the 
would-be immigrants could 
not obtain legal passpoits. 
and fell into hands of 
touts, who saw them 
i.afely into ihe I’.K with 
illicit passports, on a pay¬ 
ment of six thousand 
rupees. Thus more than 
thirty thousand illicit im¬ 
migrants from India en¬ 
tered the TTnited Kingdom, 
and the illicit travel agents 
leaped more than twenty 
crore.s of rupees as profit. 
By 1962 this immigration 
of coloured people from 
India, Pakistan and West 
Indies increased the ‘black’ 
population in the U.K, to 
more than half a million 
and the British Parliament 
found that it had to take 
fcome steps to stop the in¬ 
flux, resulting in the Immi¬ 
gration Bill 

Besides London, Bir- 
mingham is the place, 
where the maximum 
number of Indians tten 
thousand > mostly Rikhs, 
are found and the Covem- 
nient of India maintains a 
special branch of the High 
('ommis.sioner’s Office at 
Birmingham to cater for 
their needs. Recently an 
Indian journalist investi¬ 
gating the status of Indians 
In local society came to 
the following conclusions. 

Mo.st of the Brmingham 
Indians were Sikh farm 
labourers from the districts 
of Hoshiarpur and .lullun- 
der in India and had on 
an average paid .six thou¬ 
sand rupees for the illicit 
passport-air ticket to the 
V.K. In order to pay off 


their debts for this high 
cost of travel, they are 
very hard - working, ac¬ 
cepting any amount ol 
overtime and as such are 
very much preferred by 
factory owners. In fact, 
one factory in Bir¬ 

mingham. out of a staff 
of IROO, nearly seven 
hundred were Indians. 
These vTorkers make near¬ 
ly twenty to twenty five 
pounds a w'eek (420 to 
.620 ntpees) in wages and 
overtime and many of 
them save more than one 
thousand pounds (twenty- 
one thousand rupees) in 
four or live years. This 

money is mainly used b\ 
them to bring In their 
families and dependants to 
the U.K. 

These immigrants are 
aware that this sort of 

mass Influx can create 

animosity amongst the 
local British and as such 
try to become as Incons- 
plclous as possible by 

removing all external 
signs of oriental races. For 
example, manv of the 
Sikhs in Birmingham have 
<ut off their beards and 
hair and have taken to 
we.««tern fashions. 

But the housing has 
been a great problem to 
the Immigrants, a.s the 
British generally refuse to 
give houses on lent to the 
coloured, under the plea 
that the Indians are filthy 
and that having Indian 
tenants lowers th*' value oi 
the houses in the locality. 
To an extent these com¬ 
plaints are true and recent- 
In the Municipal authori¬ 
ties of Smeythwick found 
out on survey that out of 
170 houses occupied by 
Indians, all were grossly 
overcrowded, often with 
eight persons in a room. 
Thus prevented by a local 
Britishers to live ‘in slum 


conditions’, local liuiUoa 
have started buying bouses 
for Indian tenants at 
exorbitant rates and some 
Indians owing as much as 
fifteen houses a piece, col¬ 
lect individually more than 
800 pounds (16 thousand 
rupees) a month as rent. 

With such a laige num¬ 
ber of Indians, it is only 
natural to a number of 
welfare associations and 
societies should crop up 
to cater for theii- needs. 
Hindi films are shown fre¬ 
quently m many parts of 
Britain and incidentally a 
•masala dosa' in London 
costs two and half shillings 
nr two rupews and fifty 
naye palse. Two years ago, 
the Indian residents in a 
midland town bought out 
a derelict church at a cost 
of 12000 pounds (one lakh 
and sixty thousand rupees) 
and had it converted into 
a Gurudwara cum Hindu 
temple. The Indian Work¬ 
ers Association of Great 
Britain has taken measures 
to make the vast Indian 
labour community, a part 
of the British working 
class. In fact many politi¬ 
cal parties in Biitam 
recognise the Indian com¬ 
munities a^ a forte in 
local elections and during 
the last elections the 
Laboin Party i.ssued 

leaflets m four Indian 

languages to canvass 
Indian voters. 

Tlie jiroblems of the 

Indian communities are 
more or less duplicated for 
the Pakistanis and It is a 
very pleasant surprise to 
the visitor from the sub¬ 
continent that the average 
Indian and Pakistani in 
Great Britain have the 
most cordial relations bet¬ 
ween themselves and manv 
of the social and cultural 
associations \york together. 
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an Impossible state of 
affairs m then mothei- 
Unds. 

Incidentally, m a n v 
Indians aie surprised at 
the nearly equal number 
of Indians and Pakistanis 
in the United Kingdom 
whereas according to the. 
lelatne population of both 
the countries, it must be 
at the latio of four to on* 
This anomaly is due to 
the fact that the Pakistan 
Ooveinment was not stmt 
about the immigiants 


leaving Pakistan for the 
UK tin fact theie were 
\eiy few cases of illicit 
Pakistani passpoits, as 
against nearly thirty 
thousand for India) 
whereas the Indian Gov- 
' rnment under Mr Nehru's 
Deihon.il orders was so 
'tjul, that on a mimbei ol 
occasions, even the Biiii''h 
Government i “fused to 
hel]) the Indian Govein- 
ment in having the illii it 
immigiant letmned to 
India as being against the 
pimciples of laws govein- 


ing Commonwealth immi¬ 
giants, ONCE THE DESTI- 
Tt^TES LAND IN. THE 
UK. 

Now, of course tlv» Bil- 
tHh Government takes a 
'•tmt view ol the iminigra- 
fum of (olouifd race''and 
IS can be '*een fiom the 
pi ess H'poits—the Indians 
•1“ tailed m the smie 
hiush as P.ikisfanis di spile 
the Goveinment ol Jiioti's 
stiKt opfKisition to illog.d 
emigiants leaving India 
foi Biitaiii 
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^r"|.^ HIS country is 

I going to the dogs,’ 
1 IS a populiir fling 
utter«>4 by e\ety- 
one these liays, but saymg 
so would he insulting the 
dogs, loval and intelligent 
creatures of God. It is 
difficult to say where this 
unfortunate country in the 
hands of unscrupulous peo¬ 
ple is going. ‘Going to 
hell’ would perhaps be 
more correct. As one 
looks around, everything 
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seems to go wrong. How 
else can one describe the 
rampant ( orruption, shame¬ 
less inefficiency, disgrace¬ 
ful squabbles, red-tapism. 
hoarding, black-marketing, 
adulteration and profiteer¬ 
ing. 

Kents In the cosmqioU- 


tan cities have reached an 
all-time high, food is scarce, 
practically every commo- 
dilv is of the third-rate 
quality. The economy is 
in a mess. We are steeped 
in debt. The poor are as 
poor as they ever were. 
The prices of essential 
commodities are higher 
than they have ever been. 

Widespread indiscipline, 
frequent outbursts of vio¬ 
lence and the rising tide of 
lawlessness have become 
the order of the dav. Stu¬ 
dents are hitting professor^, 
commuters hold up trains, 
turn vandals and loot fel¬ 
low-passengers. There are 
agitations by tailors, bar- 
bars, taxi-wallahs, .sadhus 
and even by the police. In 
short, everywhere people 
are going hay-wire. 

The horizon in India is 
'’overed with dark clouds 
of chaos, which thi'eaten to 
destroy the very fabric of 
unity. There must be, one 
concludes, smnCthlng dras¬ 
tically wrong somewhere. 
The law of jungle prevails. 

Air flights don't ran on 
time. 'lYains run indefi¬ 
nitely late. Bveiywhere 
there i.s a long queue, b* 
it postal, statfcmery, cinama 
rickets, railway reservation 
or tyres and tubes. Too 
many businessmen are 
busy evading the high incl- 
dence of taxes and rssort- 

i4S 


ing to smuggling—dealing 
under the counter being 
iie order of the day. 

But look around again, 
ind >ou will find that the 
toads are full of well- 
'Iressed, well-fed peojile. 
iind ‘ all trains, buses, 
planes, taxis are ]ampack- 
ed. Go to any theatre in 
anj” show, and unle.ss a 
movie IS a })o.\-oflfice trash, 
I lie house would Ije run¬ 
ning to capacity. Restau- 
r.iiils, whether big or small, 
aie .ihv.iVh lull with peo¬ 
ple bnniniing with laugh¬ 
ter, eating, gossiping and 
enjoying themselves. Mar- 





.Everywhere there ii a 
quern.. > 
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..bumper crop of high-resoundoifi '>ioijui s. 


one of US. The bulk of *w 
are so poor and so decile, 
that it i« unrealistic to ex- 
liecf gnaat feats of original 
ihmking or further sacri- 
flce from them. It is the 
fi action whkh has heeii 
fortunate enough to have 
n.«i the benefit of educa¬ 
tion tliat mu.st now learn 
to think Tt iuirdly mat- 
teis* which part of the 
countrv vou come from or 
wlio vou are The impor¬ 
tant thing is to think ob¬ 
ject ivelv 

The challenge, however, 
has to be accepted and 
met if our country is not 
to founcier, and the nation 
has to be saved from Vic¬ 
ing pushed into the blind 
alley of timnoil and 
anarciiy. 
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kets are over-crowded 
Shops are full. Everyone 
is doing good business. 

So now what is reaiiv 
wrong with us ? Everyone 
18 blaming everyone else 
rather than himself No 
man is prepared to leani 
from past mistakes The 
unfortunate part of it all 
is that while we take vica¬ 
rious ple»pure in critlciB- 
ing others, we continue to 
do what we so piously de¬ 
plore in others—non-co- 
operating, wasting food, 
being undisciplined and 
breaking of law. 

The question which 
faces us today is not, that 
what U wrong with us. 
but is WHY. Why are 
we doing what we are do¬ 
ing? Why are our prices 
sky-rpcketing, and our 
quality so poor? Why ar" 
vre facing chronic food 
shortages? Why are wc 
ad^t in breaking rules’ 
Why do wf talk so much 


and do so Idtlc ' Why i 
our morale so low ’ 

What is the way out, 
then ? 

We all have (u wort. .1 
little harder and undn 
stand that we <<in ntmi 
get something loi nothnu 
This country will onh 
start moving foiw.ud ^\l\cn 
we have all leaint that if 
we vant to sui\ue .is a 
nation, we hd\e to woik 
relentlessly towaids that 
goal. Everything else 
mu.st be put aside-emptv 
I atch-words, In’jxKTitical 
speeches, gioup politics 
bumper crop of high-rr- 
sounding slogans fisti¬ 
cuffs in legislatuies, new 
States and the language 
issue. A nation after all, 
IS only a conglomeiatlon 
of people living logethei 
and sharing certain be- 
lieffi and IdeaLs It is no* 
each one of us thinking 
of himself. It is each on “ 
ol us thinking of ever\ 
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Our food problem 


iTTI reverses on 
the food front 
carried over from 
the middle ol the 
rinl Plan to the liegmnnig 
of the 4th Plan, never be¬ 
fore had India experieuped 
such a gruesome situation 
as at the present moment 
As a matter ol fact, theie 
is near famine c’onrhtion 
pre\»iihng in manv paits 
of the countiv, particulailv 
•Bihai, paits of I'.P and 
West Bengal wh-te hun- 
dieds of people have to 
face start ation due to scar- 
tilt of food 

This debacle in our food 
fiont appears mainly to be 
<lue to our too much em- 
jihasis on heavy industiia- 
]is.itum in the L^nd Plan 
At hieli remains to a laive 
evtent the coie ot oui plan¬ 
ning iti the subsequent 
]ilans Because of its long 
vestation nature. cou.sumi> 
tion good.s and sen ires are 
not adcquatelv atuilable to 
keep pace with the larger 
inu chasing capacity of the 
people iicquired through 
income i“ceived out of 
laigc scale development 
efforts. To add to this, the 
inadequate emphasis laid 
on agricultural develop¬ 
ment in the past has fur¬ 
ther at eventuated the 
plight. To overcome this 
situation of tecurring food 
defit'its what is needed is a 
siidlegy of agricultural 
development which is the 
kingpin of our economic 
progress 

Because of the unprece¬ 
dented drought for the 
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.second year in succession, 
during 1906-67 toodgrains 
output was only 76 million 
tonnes as compared to 72 
million tonnes in 1665-66 
and 89, million tonnes in 
i;)64-65. The peak pro¬ 
duction achieved in 1964- 
Oft lepresents a rise ol 118 
million tonnes as* compai- 
ed with tlie ac*tual output 
of lusi 51 million tonnes in 
1<».5U-5I, at the lake-off of 
the 1st Plan In othei 
wouK. toodgrains prcxiuc- 
tinii has achieved an in¬ 
ti c-asc of about 75% OAei 
till' 15 vears covered be 
tlv* ihit'c Plans. Althcnmh 
this rise .seems to be quih 
significant, this is eveeved 
High low in comparison to 
that in the de\eloped coun- 
ti ics of the world. 

In this ccmlcNt oiu ncc'd 
foi food‘>r<iin,s has to be 
a.s--essptl s«) that theie nuiv 
be .1 deal idea of the mag 
nitiidf of the piohlem and 
the efforts tv^quired theie 
foi Aceoiding to an esti¬ 
mate recentlv made by the 
Resen'e Bank of India, the 
total population of the 
(‘ountrv is expected to rise 
Irnm 465 millions in If>65 
(id to 6.‘U) millions in 1675 
76 just at the end of the 
decade. The demand for 
foodgrains is governed, be¬ 
sides the increase in popu¬ 
lation, by two other factors 
namely degree of mal¬ 
nutrition and the rise in 
income, these two fac¬ 
tors being mier-related. 

The objective of our 
food policy should be to 
ensure supply of nutri¬ 

130 


tious toodgrains In ade¬ 
quate quantities to the 
population-~-ihe ideal tar¬ 
get being to ensure all 
supplies sufficient to meet 
both the quantitative and 
qualitative needs ot tlie 
people 

According lo the esti¬ 
mate of the Reserve Bank 
of India, the demand lor 
foodgrains at the end of 
the d“cade will be 130 
million tonnes on the as¬ 
sumption that the distri¬ 
bution of projected nation¬ 
al income in 1675-76 will 
fie the same as at the be¬ 
ginning of the first Plan 
uiuf the levels of food- 
gums consumption will 
‘liotulh conform to the 
existing tiend 

In ndfiition to thks total 
fill eot consumption de- 
manrl foi 130 million 
tonnes, seed, feed and 
wastage and stock will 
account for anothei 22 
million tonnes. This calls 
for a food production ot 
about 152 million tonnes— 
130 million tonnes for con¬ 
sumption. 18 million tonnes 
for seeds, feed, w’astage 
et<* and 4 million toqnes 
for additional stock Tltis 
represents a rise ol as 
much as 63 million tonnes. 
a« compared with the ac- 
lual output of 89 million 
tonnes in 1664-65, aeeount- 
ing for a nse of about 71% 
or an annual compound 
growth rate of 5%. Al¬ 
though this additional out¬ 
put of foodgrains to be 
raised dunng the 9 

years appears to be very 
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larjse, it may not be very 
difficult to achieve, it pio- 
per measures are adopted. 
This question again is re¬ 
lated to the Inputs that are 
needed to achieve the total 
foodgrains output of 152 
tonnes. These inputs are 
of 3 kinds:—(1) inputs 
from agricultural seed, 
organic manure etc, (2) 
inputs from manufacture 
like fertilisers, pesticides, 
electricity and fuel oil, (3) 
other inputs like market 
charges, irrigation charges, 
depreciation, repairs, main¬ 
tenance etc. 

It is not known whether 
anv studv has been .nt- 
tempted of the issue" in¬ 
volved in this mattoi, if 
not, it will do well to 
undertake a detailed study 
of the exact inputs requlr- 
ed and indicate hotw thi« 
vould be made a\ affable 
to the farmers. 

Recently various steps 
have been proposed m 
take \lgoious steps foi the 
intensive development of 
agriculture One such 
mea.sure i elates to high 
yielding prog’ amme This 
depends for Its success on 
the application of high 
yielding seeds and other 
inputs like fertiliseis and 
pesticides. Propel and 
effective arrangements will 
have to be piade to ensure 
the timely and adequate 
supply of these inputs. 

We should not expect 
the nature to reward with 
bounty for, cultivation of 
land that is badlv eroded 
and inadequately manured 
In 1963-64. the fertiliser 
consumption per hectare ol 
arable land in India wm" 

3 68 Kg. against the world 
average of 24.91 Kg. Fer¬ 
tiliser prices are also much 
higher in our country than 
elsewhere. We have been 


able to achieve only 2*'r(. 
of oui target for production 
of nitrogenous and pnoa- 
phatlc fertilisers during 
the 3rd Five Year plan. 

Again, with respect t«» 
irrigation, a considerable 
amount still remains to bt^ 
-ichic\ed A little over 
'{O', of sewn area has tieen 
bi ought under iriigation 
so far 

In the .trd Plan about 
203 million acres of land 
was to Ire brought under 
improved s«^eds. But the 
actual achievement was 
about of the target. 
(tnl\ about 11') million 
.iiics hav'mg been foveied. 

'i hi ii*poit^ on the work¬ 
ing f>f the ■v'ed finns ate 
also not \erv eniont.iglng. 

It IS vers psM'nti.il to 
revitalise the entire ciedlt 
s\ tom for the avMilability 
of timely ciwl tideqvuite 
I redit to the farmeis Most 
often t.trniPts h.tve to go 
fliiough compliialed ,ind 
long drawn out iniK-edure 
to set me a Io<tn This 
works as di«infenti\e to 
the f.irmers to avail the 
crdeit facilities through 
(loveinmental agencies 
What Is therefote, ui- 
gejiflv necessaiv is that 
there should he propci 
an angements foi idcquate 
.availability of liettei seeds 
wdth more irrigational faci¬ 
lities. 

But all these rolat® to 
measures that will foim 
pint of a long term polirv 
of agnt ulturj] develop- 
metit The present critic n> 
lood situation, however 
demands that as a shoit 
term measure improve 
ments must be made m the 
distributional arrange¬ 
ments so as to ensure an 
efficient and equitable 
allotment of what i!» avail- 

i«i; 


able. The policy of mono¬ 
poly piocurmeeni of food- 
grains by the Stale through 
levry on the farms apart 
from involving heavy costs 
will lead to excessive inter¬ 
ference with the marketing 
of foodgrams which will 
dlfiCharge production, and 
will run counter to the 
other incentives and facili¬ 
ties provided to the fanner 
to increase production. 

The other short term 
measure should have been 
in the form of a national 
food budget as recommen¬ 
ded by the Venkatappaih 
('ommittee But, unfortu- 
notelv. nothing concrete 
has been <lon« so far m 
thi- resiK?! t and it is under¬ 
stood that the leluctance on 
the part ot some States 
stands in the way of fram¬ 
ing a n.Jtional food budget, 
ft is unfortunate that the 
Central Government can¬ 
not male the State Minis¬ 
ters lorget then petty 
group loyalties m important 
national matters like food. , 

The ciillivation of food- 
grams should be so re¬ 
oriented that It may be- 
< onie proht generating en¬ 
terprise It must be culti¬ 
vated as cash ciop and the 
farmer should no longer 
lie jiermilteil to regard his 
food crop as subsistence 
crop. He must produce 
foodgrains for the market 
and must develop a 
market-oriented outlook. 

If under the circumstances 
the farmer finds that it is 
riaying foi him to take to 
the cultivation ot food- 
grains, he will surely de¬ 
vote himself to that un¬ 
grudgingly Needless to 
mention that only in such 
an environment and at- 
mospheie the farmei will 
fje induced to grow more 
lood, 
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By PRABHANSU GUPTA 


T ourist tniffic is 

regan1<>(l tod.iy as 
one of the "most 
expansive econo¬ 
mic branches »»f world 
trade’’. The latest statis¬ 
tics reveal tourist tiaffii' 
has'grown by about 12 per 
cent in !%.'>, the number 
of international tourists 
reached ll.") million Not 
only that Tliest* tmulsts 
spent a total of neatlv 
50,000 million .marks In 
foreign exchange. “This 
corresponds to about a 
sixth of the value of the 
world's total cxpoit.s and 
sendees expenditure". 

One may be surprised to 
learn that for many coun¬ 
tries the for“ign exchange 
earned from tourist-traffic 
is the main revenue. Na- 
turallv, Tourism' is of 
vital Iniiiortance to them. 

From purely economic 
point of view if we ana- 
U'.e the f.ict that ovei the 
past few xptirx the growth- 
rate of i-oiiMimer ex'pendi- 
tuie has incTX'ised to an 
avci.'ige of smen pei cent 
and international tourist 
traffic ha.s grown bv 12 per 
cent in IdR,') alone, we 


m.iv have som^ clear idea 
about the impact of Tou- 
iist Ti ade in the interna¬ 
tional economic woild. 

Apait from the countile.s 
depending mainly on tou- 
iism, othi'i countrie.s have 
lecognrsert the potentiali¬ 
ties oi ])romotmg tourusm 
111 oixicr to build up a ridi 
and sure snuicc of foreign 
exihangp. They are mak¬ 
ing <ill out efiorts to follow 
the footsteps of tho^c coun- 
Ines who ha> e alreiidy es- 
taiilished a sound tourist 
industiv. Their aim is to 
make condilions easier and 
iitmos])here congenial to 
attract steady flow of 
tourists. 

Tourist's traffic is main¬ 
ly hampered bv the rigid 
customs regulations and 
control impo.'«‘d by the 
countries of the world. 
Foreign travellers have 
never relished the irritat¬ 
ing questions that are put 
forward hv cudcims offici¬ 
als. An cnerzealous cus- 
loms official some time 
search a traveller's bag- 
gage in a way which un¬ 
nerves even the most com¬ 
posed and cool-headed 


tourist. Not only that. The 
tiaveller is detained at the 
airpoil for a long stretch of 
time The hitter experi¬ 
ences of a traveller at cus¬ 
toms extinguishes his fire 
of enthusiasm, re.sulting 
in his lukew'arni attitude to 
a futuTv? trip. Regulations, 
visa rules and customs 
contiol impede to a large 
extent the flow of interna¬ 
tional tourist traffic. 

However, there is a sil¬ 
ver-lining in the horizon of 
tourism Some time ago 
the United Nations Eco¬ 
nomic and Social Council 
in collaboration with the 
international Union of'Offi¬ 
cial Travel Organisations 
declared 1967 the ‘Inter¬ 
national Year of Tourism’'. 

The United Nations has 
devoted attention to the 
valuable suggestions of the 
international union of offi¬ 
cial travel organisations. 
It indicates the importance 
that is attached today to 
international travel from 
the angle of econgmic 
point of view. 

The international Union 
of Official Travel Organi¬ 
sations is the mouthpiece 
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6forganlsa- ’ registrttlbtt foraalfel^, tt 
tic^s. It has In its fold 


about one hundred mem- 
berrorganisations in East 
and West, The proposals 
put'forward by lUOTC) to 
make the customs regula¬ 
tions,' visa rules etc. easier 
and'flexible are being consi¬ 
dered by individual gov¬ 
ernments. 

Apart from the economic 
issue related to tourism, 
the United Nations has 
taken up the cause of the 
lUOTO due to another rea¬ 
son,—“By visiting foreign 
countries, people gain ac¬ 
quaintance with the cu.s- 
toms, traditions and special 
problems of other peoples. 
They broaden their general 
outlook on things, and 
grow more tolerant. Their 
sense of hospitality and 
fact towards visitors from 
their own country, and. 
above all, towards visitors 
from other countries is 
deepened.” 

If people of foreign na¬ 
tionality come in contai t 
with each other, a base i.' 
clearly made on which 
mutual understanding, 
goodwill, friendship and 
co-operative attitude can 
grow. It may contribute lu 
sdme extent in soothing 
the explosive atmosphere 
thfe world facing today. 

Mainly, with this in 
viw, the United Nation'- 
in -collaboration with the 
lUdITO has put forward a 
number of recommenda¬ 
tions to individual govern¬ 
ments. 

The flow of tourist tra¬ 
ffic retards due to the ini- 
tating method of passport, 
checks at frontier crossing 
points. The recommenda¬ 
tions stress on the need for 
complete elimination of 
this passport checks. 

Customs officers are to 
restrict their examinations 
to»Just a few travellers, and 
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at all necessary, are to be 
limited to a minimum. In¬ 
ternational insuraiwe ag- 
I’eements are to be arran¬ 
ged with a view lo elimi¬ 
nating the need to exa 
mine international car- 
in.surance document.^, a 
lurrent requirement that 
i.s one of the chief causes 
of traffic mounting up at 
fronlier crossing-points. 
Tho.se are the main lecom- 
mpndations. 

The recommendations 
en\isagc also a .suggestion 
regarding the I'cgulation.s 
related to foreign exchange. 
Though the siiggc'stioii on 
the surface seems lo be 
bold, it is none the less 
(•on.struc11ve in Ibe .sense, 
tliat if implemented, it will 


remove''i 

the road to tomdsam. .Ittoi- 
vidual governments Have 
been requested lo relax 
the regulations .related to 
foreigti exchange Jor 
foieign tourists. 

The modern mode-of air 
travel has improved to an 
amazing degree due to-the 
rapid technical progress 
made by the aviaticai In¬ 
dustry. The jot engine, 
electronic devices, radar 
and many other aero 
equipment have made - air 
travel over plains, moun¬ 
tains, seas and deserts?safe 
and speedy. \’ast distances 
have l)een cut short by the 
astounding speed of a jet 
aircraft which has reached 
to 020 miles per hour. 

The latest of Boeing'737, 



The window of the new DC-8 Super Fan frames the TMOjor 
aerodynamical refinements which combine to reduce orap. 
Improve fuel consumption, and enable the second 
tion jet to carry o bifiger load farther than any 
commercial r.irliner In the loorld. 
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a aircraft on re- 

pcni test fllfthte conducted 
at varioiKs speeds reached a 
top speed of 620 miles an 
houi. Maximum altitude 
riurnift the tests was 30,000 
feet Wing fuel tanks 
Crimed varying amounts of 
fuel to change the loading 
on the wings for the tests. 
Fuel loads to the wings 
ranged from 2r) to 100 per 
cent. 

During the flights, data 
was telemetered from the 
twin,let to a ground control 
station and evaluated Im- 
mediatelv to determJn*’ 
damping effectiveness. At 
the same time, other vibra¬ 
tion measuring devices lo¬ 
cated throughout the plane 
information to a tape- 
recorder on board. 'I'he tap¬ 
ed data later was analys¬ 
ed by computers and the 
results made known in a 
matter of hours. 

So we see constant at¬ 
tempts are being made to 
increase the speed with the 
motto “safe and speedy” 
air travel. Sophisticated 
radio aids and computer 
systems have almost elimi¬ 
nated chances of accidents. 
At present the cruising 
speed of passenger jet lin¬ 
er is 580 miles per hour at 
an altitude of 25.000 feet 

Apart from the techni¬ 
cal aspects, airliners are 
spending a lot to make air 
travel comfortable—by in¬ 
troducing various ameni¬ 
ties for the passengers, in¬ 
cluding of course food. 
Even a vegetarian traveller 
feels perfect at home while 
flying due to the regular 
supply of delicious vege- 
terian dishes. 

Considering the high 
cost of running a jet liner, 
the fare structure as it 
exists today is reasonable. 
According to a BOAC 
spokesman— “today’s air¬ 
liner is an expensive beast 


to operate, swallowing a 
gallon of fuel every two 
seconds or so. At low al¬ 
titudes and very high 
speeds it is even thirstier. 
Swept-back wings make 
fast landings necessary too. 
And speed, fuel consump¬ 
tion. weight, are more im¬ 
portant to the big jet ope¬ 
rations than they ever 
were with pision-engined 
aircraft ” 

Modern airlmers also 
run an economy class to 
attract more travellers, par¬ 
ticularly those with lean 
purses. 

The recommendations of 
I’nited Nations Economic 
anil Social ('ouncil are be¬ 
ing studied by individual 
governments. Some of them 
have already taken .steps 
to implement important 
recommendations. 

The Indian Government 
should accept these recom¬ 
mendations only to expand 
its source of foreign ex¬ 
change, which our country 
is in dire need for her eco¬ 
nomic progress. 

Promoting tourism does 
not mean only, the facili¬ 
ties of good hotels, com¬ 
fortable railway and steam¬ 
er journey. The causes of 
discomfort and trouble 
which a traveller faces at 
cu.stoms must be removed 
if India wants to attract 
foreign tourlsf.s in large 
number. By strwsing this 
point I do not minimise 
the importance of publicity 
drive currently made in 
foreign countries. 

What I want to focus is 
that willing foreign travel¬ 
lers with strong financial 
base are confused when 
they go through the bitter 
experience at customs in 
India. They report their 
sad account.s and experi¬ 
ences to their fellow coun- 
tr 3 'men. The result can 


better be imagined. If we 
with (me hand promote 
tourism by proclaiming the 
glorious history of ancient 
India with fanfare in for¬ 
eign countries, and with 
the other enforce Irritating 
customs rules, it Is by far 
a negative approach to the 
basic problem. As I have 
said earlier, foresighled 
governments have already 
taken steps to implement 
the U. N, recommendations 
—as for example the Fe¬ 
deral Bepubllc of Germany 
has already granted a 
large mca.sure of conces¬ 
sions to foreign visitors. 

Companies operating mo¬ 
dern airliners on their part 
are trying th^'ir level be.st 
to make air-travel safe, 
speedy, comfortable and 
easv. The airpool arrange¬ 
ment made by different air¬ 
liners are meant mainly to 
give travellers easy access 
to different parts of the 
world without trouble. For 
example, a traveller flying 
by a particular airliner de¬ 
cides at the fag end of his 
tour programme to extend 
it. But the liner which 
carries him has no route 
of its own in the traveller’s 
jiroposed progi*amme. This 
trouble is instantly elimi¬ 
nated due to the pool ar¬ 
rangements. The airliner 
which carries him at the 
first stage of his journey 
speedily arranges his se¬ 
cond stage of journey via 
the pool arrangements and 
the traveller resumes his 
journey by another air¬ 
liner without tears. But the 
development of tourist tra¬ 
ffic depends to a great deal 
on individual governments 
who can make air travel 
popular by eliminating the 
hurdles—customs hurdles 
and other bottlenecks. 

Reference* • Oedtaelie Willie. 

BOAC Journal. 
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Structural pattern of education 

in India 

By P. K. BOSE 


DT5CATI0N Is 
regarded as a 
social process, it 
IS related in each 
country to the current poli¬ 
tical scene, the social his¬ 
tory of the nation and the? 
national ideals. The social 
behaviour characteristic oi 
a people is more impor¬ 
tant in determining the 
nature of schools than the 
acceptance of any particu¬ 
lar philosophy of'education 
Educational practices are 
not e.Kportabie commodity 
In our country attempt-' 
w'ere made to import Bri 
tish or* European concep^« 
It is extremely difficult tc 
say what is a good educa¬ 
tional procedure except in 
relation to a particular 
society, a school cannot be 
separated from the contexi 
of the families that it sten-ei- 
nor from the overall social 
frame-work in which the 
pupils win probably func¬ 
tion as adults. 

In Ir^ia, the Initiative 
for the new system of edu 
cation was t^ken by tht 
British rulers of India. It, 
is not in the least suiprl.'i 
ing that the early promo¬ 
ters would by and large 
come from the British 
ruling class and they would 
provide the ideology and 
inspiration and work out 
’ the pattern of education. 

The growing importance 
of Western edupation In 
the socio>poUtical life of 
the country made It heces- 

t \ 
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sary for the Government 
of India to review Its pro¬ 
gress and examine its Im* 
plications. A cavalca<|e of 
f'oramissions was appointed 
from time to time to evolve 
'.he pattern of education 
which would be be-st suited 
to this country. The first 
education commission was 
appointed in February 
IS82 with William Hunter 
ns pre.sidcnt. The princi¬ 
pal object of thr commls- 
■iion’.s enquiry was “tlie 
)resent state of elementary 
'duration throughout the 
empire and the means by 
which this can everywhere 
iye extended and improved.” 
The report wa.s submitted 
in September 1883. Uni¬ 
versity education, ‘special 
f»r technical > education, 
vbether medical., legal or 
•ngineering’ as well as Eu- 
-npean and Eura.sian edu- 
•ation were excluded fmm 
lie .'scope of Its enquiry. 

Indian Universities Com- 
■nis.sion was appointed in 
1902 with Raleigh as .presi¬ 
dent. The object of the 
('ommission was to inquire 
into the condition and pros¬ 
pects of the Universities 
established in British India, 
to consider and report 
upon any proposals which 
have been or mav be made 
for improving their consti¬ 
tution and working and to, 
recommend to the Gover¬ 
nor-General in Council such 
measures as may tend to 
elevate the standard of 
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liniversity teaching and to 
promote the advancement 
of learning.’ Raleigh Com¬ 
mission report gave a prao- 
ticffl appraisal of the prol> 
lems of higher education 
imparted through affiliated 
colleges. The most impor¬ 
tant recommendation was 
that the Universities should 
cease to be purely examin¬ 
ing bodies. It also laid 
down certain stringent 
conditions for the affiliation 
of' colleges. 

The third important Com- 
mi.s8ion known res the Cal¬ 
cutta University Commis¬ 
sion was appointed under 
t h e pre.sidentship of 
Michael Saddler In 1917. 
The report contains the 
followinj? 'The conditions 
of student life and the cha¬ 
racter of the training 
afforded by the colleges, 
were thus very materially 
improved as a result of the 
Act of 1904. and of the 
work which it set on foot, 
and we de.sire cordially to 
recc^ise the reality and 
value of these achivements.' 
It also testified the remark¬ 
able expansion of post-gra¬ 
duate teaching under the 
direct auspices of the Uni¬ 
versity'. 

The dawn of indepen¬ 
dence underlined the need 
, of developing the resoun:e.s 
of the country. A new 
educational plan and re¬ 
organisation of' scientific 
studies became the para¬ 
mount necessity. , In 1949 
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•n Indian Universities 
CommisKion was appointed 
by the Union Ministry 
with S HadhakriShnan as 
chairman. The object was 
to loigc a uniform system 
of education for the uiu- 
vcisitios of India. The 
commission submitted its 
report within a year. Ano- 
tiier Commission w a s 
appointed under the chair- 
man.ship of A L. Mudaliai 
to re-organlse secondan 
education into a uniform 
system. The MudafSai 
Commission recommended 
far-reaching schemes of re- 
orpanwation on the basu 
of an eleven years’ school 
course and a three years' 
degree course throughout 
the whole of India. 

Tlve last Commission 
known as Education Com¬ 
mission was appointed liv 
the Governpient of India 
in July 1%4. The terms 
of reference w'ere 'to advise 
the Government on the 
national pattern of educa¬ 
tion and on the general 
principles and policies for 
the development of educa¬ 
tion at all stages and in all 
aspects.’ The Commission 
was presided over by 
D. S Kothan. The final 
report was submitted in 
August 1900 The Commis¬ 
sion felt that ‘Indian 
education needs a drastic 
reconstruction almost of a 
revolution. We need to 
bring about major improve¬ 
ment in the effectivenes."; 
of primary education to 
inti^iicp work-experience 
as an integral element of 
general education, to voca- 
t ionallse secondary educa- 
lion, to improve the qua- 
lit\ of teachers at all levels 
and to provide teachers in 
sufficient strength, to liqui¬ 
date illiteracy, to streng¬ 
then centies of advanced 
studv ,Tnd strive to attain 
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in some of our (lulversitles 
at least higher inter¬ 
national standards, to lay 
special emphasis on the 
(ombination of teaching and 
lesearcli and to pay parti- 
culai attention to education 
and research in agriculture 
and allied sciences. All 
this calls foi a determined! 
and laige-scale action. 
Tinkering with the exist¬ 
ing .situation and moving 
forward with faltering steps 
and lack of faith can make 
things worse than before 
bv disturbing the old 
('quilibrium.' 

The three major Tnlvci^- 
sities were founded in 
1S57 More than 100 years 
have elapsed since then 
We had six important edu¬ 
cation commissions, though 
major part of their recom¬ 
mendations were put in 
cold storage still some por¬ 
tions were adopted at 
e\'erv stage Even after 
following these recommen¬ 
dations the state of educa¬ 
tion in our country Is in a 
state of flux and needs a 
drastir change. The posi¬ 
tion very aptlv been des¬ 
cribed by the Kothari Com¬ 
mission. 

At the suggestion of the 
Mudaliar Commission, the 
Government of India in¬ 
ti oduced the new sys¬ 
tem of education namely 
throe years’ degree cour^'e 
in colleges and eleven 
> ears’ cour.se in higher 
secondai'y schools in most 
of the state.s of India. 


I N the report of the Edu¬ 
cation Commission it 
has been .stated that the 
standards in any given sys¬ 
tem o'f education at a given 
time depend upon four 
elements' (1) the struc¬ 

ture or the division of the 
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educational pyramid into 
diiSrerent levels or stages 
aud their inter-relation¬ 
ships, (If) the duration or 
total period covered by 
different stages, (3) the 
extent and quality of essen¬ 
tial inputs such as teachens. 
curricula, methods of teach¬ 
ing and evaluation, equip¬ 
ment and buildings and (4) 
utilisatidn of available 
facilities. 

Let us try to study the 
existing pattern of educa¬ 
tion against the above 
background. The existing 
pattern of education in 
schools (in most of the 
states) mav broadly be 
divided into (i) 4 years of 
primary education, (ii) 4 
vears of secondary educa¬ 
tion and ’ (iii) .3 years of 
higher secondary eduoation. 
Thus the duration of school 
education Is 11 years. Dur¬ 
ing the transitional period 
in some cases this 11-year 
course Is split into ten 
years In school and one 
year in affiliated college 
Apart from the duration of 
the course, this system 
proposes to replace the old 
unilateral-, .sjratem by a 
diversified system. 

The curriculum and 
syllabus of secondary edu¬ 
cation has been modified 
considerably with a vie\c 
to providing opportunity b 
secondary school pupils t« 
'’hoose courses and subjects 
uf studv in keeping with 
their aspirations, abilities 
and aptitudes. It is claimed 
that as a result of the va¬ 
rious changes secondary 
education may now be 
regarded as more complete 
in itself and as a ten^nal 
stage. The curriculum 
folIoWhd In higher seeon- 
dary schools provides fbr a 
number of oompulsoiy sub¬ 
jects* to be learnt by all 
students and three elective 
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subjects to be selected by 
students at the end of class 
VIII from one of the follow¬ 
ing alternative streams; 
Humanities, Science, Tech¬ 
nical, Commerce, Agricul¬ 
ture, Pine Arts and Home 
Science (for girls only). In 
the compulsory subjects 
students have to read up 
to clas.s X, Social Studies, 
General Science. Elemen¬ 
tary'’ Mathematics and 
Craft. 

The Department of. Sta- 
ti.stics, Calcutta University 
tried'to assess the effect of 
the new .system of educa¬ 
tion by conducting an ela¬ 
borate survey of higher 
secondary schools. We 
came to the following con¬ 
clusion "One can hardly 
hesitate to accept a multi¬ 
purpose school providing 
diversified course.s of stu¬ 
dies to conform to the 
\ ariety of abilities, apti¬ 
tudes and aspirations of its 
pupils as desired shape of 
things. However, only a 
small proportion of schools, 
specially among those for 
girls and among boys 
.schools in rural areas 
provide training in a 
number of elective cour¬ 
ses. Too few schools 
have appointed career ma.s- 
ters to guide their pupils 
in making an .,_aw)ropriatc 
selection of their elective 
subjects. Not all guardians 
can effectively’ plan the 
education of their wards. 
And the mental makeup of 
a teen-ager just passing the 
annual examination at the 
end of class VITI is not 
mature enough to enable a 
propitious decision. All thi.? 
has to be realised keeping 
in view the fact that once 
a pupil has selected a 
course of study he has 
delimited his future career 
to an extent much greater 
than that experienced by a 
-student in the old pattern 


of class X schools and In¬ 
termediate courses. Ebcist- 
irig course contents and 
admission rules greatly 
handicap Ktudent!^ from 
Technical. Agriculture, 
Horae Science and F'ine 
Alts streams in prosecut¬ 
ing further studies. 

In 14.1 % of all boys’ 
Softools and in 35.9 % of 
girls’ schools students are 
deprived of any^ scope for 
chojee of their elective 
courses. Most of lhe.se 
.schools (except for 11 boys’ 
.schools) provide for teach¬ 
ing Humanities only. 

(’raft and General Science 
are some of the nevy fea¬ 
tures of the revised sylla¬ 
bus, but existing facilities 
for teaching the.'^e subjects 
are hardly adequate. While 
in 15 schools (one of which 
is meant for girls i no craft 
has been introduced, in 
about S0''f- of bovs’ and 
girls’ schools provision 
exists for imiiarting in¬ 
struction in one craft only'. 
Moreover, useful crafts like 
Radio. Printing, Techno¬ 
logy’, Workshop Practice. 
Electric Wiring and its 
maintenance and Metal 
work have been introduced 
in only a few .schools. 
Nearly 70% of girls’ schools 
impart instructions in sew¬ 
ing etc. while a large per¬ 
centage (42.9%) of boys' 
.schools provide for train¬ 
ing in wood craft—crafts 
the introduction whereof 
involves le.ss cost. In about 
20% of boys’ .schools and 
25% of girls’ schools either 
part-time craft instructor^ 
have been employed or 
posts of craft-instructors 
are lynng vacant. Percen¬ 
tage of . boys’ and girls’ 
schools with no separate 
craft-rooms are nearly 35 
and 50. Less than 10% of 
boy^’ and ^rls’ schools are 
equipped with gymnasiums 


and, separate Ibboratortes 
for general scjerice exist in 
a little over bne-ttitrd df 
.schools. Only 28% of 
.schools pos^ss all the re¬ 
commended equipment, 
models and charts for the 
study of general science. 
Experiments are regularly 
demonstrated in theoretical 
cla.s.ses on general science 
in 60% of schools, while 
charts and models are regu¬ 
larly displayed In about 
63% of schools. It is ap¬ 
prehended that since profi¬ 
ciency in these two sub¬ 
jects is not assessed 
through a public examina¬ 
tion students do not pay 
much attention to such 
studie.s, Facilitle.s for 
teaching these subject.; are 
also inadequate and the 
propriety of including craft 
as a useful subject in the 
curriculum for class IX 
and of requiring Science 
students to have general 
.science in classe.s IX and 
X has been doubled by the 
head.s of sc\’eral in.stitu- 
fions. The author also 
contribute to this view. 

Of late, emphasis has 
been placed on the teach¬ 
ing of .science and technical 
subjects. But in most 
schools arrangements for 
teaching elective science 
subjects are far from ade¬ 
quate. Laboratories for 
Physics do not exist in 
13.8 and 20.3 per cent of 
boys’ and girls’ schools. In 
mo«tt of thc.se schools prac¬ 
tical classes are not 
arranged while in a few of 
^hem make shift arrange¬ 
ments have been made. 
Almost similar Is the state 
of affains in respect of 
Chanistrj’ and Biology. 
Percentages of boys' and 
girls’ schools employing 
only one teacher for Phy¬ 
sics are respectively 46.0 
and 57.1. In 24 (4%) boys’ 
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and 8 (9 4'’f) gJrls’ schooli- 
thorc is no regular teacher 
for ('hcmistiy, such classes 
iM'ing I''fl to the care ol 
tc-adicfs in other subjects 
A litt Ic o\ er 5,')'' of school*- 
ha\e only one teacher in 
Chemist i\ Quite a number 
fit te.iclvers have to take up 
hoth Physics and ('homis- 
ti\’ or both Chemistry and 
Biology. In about 75'<- of 
bo^ .schools experiment.s 
ate demonstrated In Phv- 
RKs, Chemistry and Bio¬ 
logy theoretical clas.scs. 
correspomling percontages 
for girls’ schools varying 
between 70 and 78 In 
about 2~» and l.> per cent 
oi l>ov.s’ and gu*ls’ schools 
moio than 20 students are 
placed under the care of 
one teacher in Phv.sic.s 
anil Chemistry practical 
classes, figures for Biologv 
being 7 o and 10.3 respec¬ 
tively. In some schools 
liboratoric.s are not well- 
equipped while in manv 
.schools they are not well- 
kept. Demonstrators and 
Iciboratory assistants have 
been hanlly provided lu 
any school. 

m 

Ab.sence of an adequate 
pool of competent devoted 
teachers is one of the 
greatest impediments to a 
.successful implementation 
of the new enursos Poor 
Rc.de.s of j>av, irregular p'lv- 
ment of salaries and un¬ 
satisfactory' sendee condi- 
tion.s are factors respon- 
.sihlc for the dearth of quv 
lifted teachers particularly 
for elective subieets tt*a- 
rhers whereof should pos- 
.sess master's or honours 
degrees according to rc- 
rommend.ition of the 
Boaal of Secondary Edur.!- 
lion Perpentage.s of whole- 
tin*e teachers possessing 
po-'t-g! aduat'- or honours 
degrees are 87 and 44 o 
In iKi.y.s* and giil>’ schools 
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respectively. Nearly 15% 
of' all whole-time teachers 
are only under-graduale.s 
.\early ;J0 and 40 per cent 
of teachers in boys’ and 
girls’ .school.s have diplo- 
.mas in training Heads of 
•itwut Wf of boys* and 
girls’ schools are only pass- 
graduates. Perc.entage.s of 
teachers in boys’ schorls* 
for liOgic. Civics and His¬ 
tory who possess master's 
or honours degrees aiy 
74.5, f)!l7 and 64.5 figures 
for girls’ schools being 
87 0. C4.2 and 69 4 reupec* 
tively. In Geography only 
21 4G of teachers in boy.s’ 
schools and about 45% of 
teachers in f^rls schools 
have such requisite 'quali¬ 
fications. Corresponding 
figures for Elective Mathe- 
malics are 42 0 and 48 6 
More than 60% of teacher.s 
of Phy.sics, Chemistry and 
Biology in hoys’ schools do 
not poRses.s requisite-quali¬ 
fications fM.Sr, or B.Sc. 
Hons.), percentages In 
girls’ schools being about 
40. .50 and 60 for the three 
subjects respectively. 

Tn boys’ schools roughly 
10*; posts of teachers of 
Hi.story and* Geography and 
b”*;- posts of teachers of 
Elective Mathematics, Lo¬ 
gic and Civic.'! have either 
been filled up by part-time 
incumhents or are lyino 
vacant. Corresponding per- 
lentages in respect of Phy¬ 
sics. Chemf.stry and Biology 
•ire 22 6, 27 0 and 24.6 res¬ 
pectively. The position if- 
worae in girls’ schools, 
with about 40''* of teaching 
posts in Physics and Che¬ 
mistry either lying vacant 
or filled up by part-timers. 

From these facts it is 
ei’ident that the new .sys¬ 
tem of secondary education 
with its more or less accep¬ 
ted ideals is not function¬ 
ing ill the desired manner 
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and it remains a debatable 
point whether we should 
revert to the old system 
.,and divert our efforts to 
equip and run the existing 
class X schools, more effi¬ 
ciently or we should conti- 
irie with the new system 
•md strive to tide over the 
difficulties (noted above) 
which hinder its successful 
implementation.” 

E gave evidence befoi e 
the Education Com¬ 
mission with our finding'- 
and we are glad to note 
that the major suggestions 
have been accepted by the 
Commission and it has pro¬ 
posed radical changes in 
♦he educational structure 
The flexible education I 
structure as proposed by 
the Commission is given 
below. 

The nev^ educational 
structure should consist of* 
—one to three years oi 
pre-school education; 

—a ten-year period of 
general education which 
may be subdivided into a 
primary stage of 7 to & 
years (a lower primary 
-’tage of 4 or 5 y«aTs and a 
highei primary stage of 3 
or 2 years) and lower se¬ 
condary stage of 3 or 2 
vears of general education 
or one to three vears of 
vocation'll education (the 
mrolment in vocational 
courses being raised to 20 
per cent of the total): 

—a higher secondary 
' stage of two years of gene¬ 
ral education or one to 
three years of vocational 
education (the enrolments 
In vocational education 
being raised to 50 per cent 
of the total); 

—a higher education 
stage having a course of 
three years or more for the 
fir.st degree and followed 
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by courses of varying du¬ 
rations for the second or 
research degrees. 

The age of admission to 
Class 1 should ordinarily 
be not less than G. 

The first public evtema! 
examination should come 
at the end of the first ten 
.*eara of schooling. 

The system of streaming 
in schools of general edu¬ 
cation from Class IX 
should be abandoned and 
no attempt at specializa¬ 
tion made until beyond 
Class X 

Secondan' schools should 
be of two types—-high 
schools providing a ten- 
vear course and higher 
secondary schools provid¬ 
ing a course of 11 or 12 
years. 

Attempts to upgrade 
every secondary school to 
the higher secondary stage 
should be abandoned. Only 
the bigger and more efli- 
cient schools—about one- 
fourth of the total number 
- -should be upgraded. The 
-tatu', of the existing 
hii'her secondary schools 
be reviewed from this 
point of view and if neces- 
sdi\, those that do not 
(Icscn c the higher secon- 
<Iar\ Status should be 
downgraded 

A new highei secondary 
(•our.se beginning in Class 
XI, should be instituted. 
Classes XT and XII (and 
during the transitional 
peiiod Class XI only) 
should provide specialized 
studies m different .sub¬ 
jects. Where, howevei, 
existing higher secondary 
schools with integrated 
course in Classes IX, X and 
XI are running satisfac¬ 
torily. the arrangement 
mav continue until Class 
XTI is added. 

The pre-university course 
should be transferred from 


the universities and affi¬ 
liated colleges to secondar}* 
schools by 1975-76 
and duration of the 
course should be lengthen¬ 
ed to two yea'’s by 1985-86. 

The UGC should be res¬ 
ponsible for effecting the 
transfer of rdl pie-univer- 
■-itv or interiiiodiate work 
from university and affi¬ 
liated colleges to schools. 

Simultaneously higher 
secondary class or classes 
should be started in select¬ 
ed schools by State Educa¬ 
tion Departments, as self- 
contained units, and as.si.si- 
ed with adequate recurring 
grants. 

Boards of Secondary 
Education should be re¬ 
constituted to accept the 
responsibility for the higher 
setoudary stage also. 

In the fourth plan, efforts 
should be concentrated on 
securing a better utilization 
of existing facilities, on 
making tlip necessary pre¬ 
paration for implementing 
tlie progrunime and on 
lengthening tl'r* duratton of 
the course in a fen selecied 
institutions as pilot 
projects. 

The programme of 
lengthening the duration 
of the higher secondary 
stage should begin in the 
filth plan and be completed 
by the end of the seventh 
plan. 

The duration of the first 
degree should not he lesh 
ihan throe yeais The dura¬ 
tion of the semnd d'‘giee 
miiv he 2 to J \edis. 

Some unneiMties should 
start graduate •-chooh with 
a three-year Ma.-iter’s de¬ 
gree course in certain 
«.ubjects. 

HE Education Commiii- 
sion propo-ses to at¬ 
tach class XI and class 
XII to higher secondary 
schools. ’ For this purpose 


about one-fourth of the 
c.\i>tirig high schools will 
lip raised to higher secon¬ 
dary status An essential 
requirement for upgrading 
is that the institutions 
should be large, (x^ntrally 
located and equitably dis¬ 
tributed between the urban 
.ind rural areas 
1 feel strongly that this 
will not be a practical pro¬ 
position. The first reason 
is there will be dearth of 
qualified teachers Even in 
the city of Calcutta the 
percentage of qualified 
science teacher is too small 
and in the rural area 
this percentage is almost 
insignificant 

I propose that th^se 
classes XI and XII should 
be attached to the affiliated 
colleges and put dinctlv 
in charge of the under¬ 
graduate wing of the uni- 
versltv or any statutorv 
body It is desirable that 
the supervision mu.st be 
under the university other¬ 
wise th(' link between the 
unrlei-giaduate and i>o.st- 
giaduat' couises of studv 
will be lost. Thl^. i'. akso 
neccfasan' to 'condition’ the 
studeiitb for highei train¬ 
ing in science and techno¬ 
logy. The duration of the 
first degree course should 
ly* three vears both for 
pass and honoui" and the 
duration for the second 
di*gree cour'-e should be 
two yc.ns Pass gr,iduates 
must pass, the honours 
I'xamination befoie thev 
are admitted lo the po.^t- 
graduate cla-s There 
should not be anv flexi¬ 
bility in the duration of 
the M A 'M Sc course. 

In this connection 1 
would like to mention 
that it will not be possible 
to improve the standards of 
education unles> we can 
make the students more 
‘study (onscious’. 
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jr ^^ybtcmdtK u'- 
yW (otd lb jet avdil- 
JL dblc to Udte lip 
iho growth diiil 
devf l«>]jmeiil of the 
prmntiv*' sixiety anti its 
method ot expansion m 
Bimgal Political uphea¬ 
val, natuial calamity and 
\diious other vicissitudes 
gcneiallv account lot a 
ihange m the extent cul¬ 
tural tiiices ot a countiv 
and Its people' Movement 
of people liom one countiv 
to anothei, admixtuie ol 
blood and other such con- 
comnntant factois, nia> 
.iltci the social structuic 
phc'ical c-h (lactenslir^ ind 
pi pv ailing customs of the 
eourtn It is veiy diRi 
■cu't to trace the conttnuit\ 
of ultural phenomenon 
Ol coiiMc the B'nwlec's 
t n'l 1)1 I' urn Ol ifiinalh to 
neloiig to the Arvin sptaK 
1 !*» sto^K (th*!!! ilh and 
thev h k' to yo thiongh 
seic’d sfd^.'s to coi stiUilo 
an Arvan socie^'v 
Ktho^oli gists ait' theif 
foie divided in then o])! 
nion as to the origin of the 
Rengalpps m the pie-hl^- 
toric d‘vs The linguistic 
resej’-c hes of Petc'x ‘sch- 
midt and Di Sten Konow 
enable us to letam manv 
'urvjving ti aces of an old 
language of undoubted 
Mhndfi character Schmid* 
postulates the existence of 
an Austro-Asiatic race Di 
S Kf Chatterlee is of opi- 
nipn from the linguistic 


point of view that the peo¬ 
ple ol Jiongal are compost d 
ol chveise lacval element . 
and fepeethes of the lollow 
mg families—the Ausliu 
(Mon Khei &. Kol) tiic 
I)i Indians, the Rino-Tilw- 
laii and Aryan are spoken 
ot ftom ancient tunes Sn 
llcibcrt Rislev icpaidecl 
the Bengalees as a blend of 
Diavidian and Mongoloid 
loments with a sti.un of 
Indo-Euiopean blood in the 
liighei gioups Mr Pngi- 
tai also hehl almost an 
dlied opinion fie opines 
ih<d the clillcrent people 
row inhabiting Bong 1 1 and 
)iissd eonstitutcxl i clov^lv 
onnec’ted grouji chtTeumt 
I om the Aryans, i e the 
Vcdie Aiyans. 

flbn Bahadur) B P 
handa in his monogiaph, 
ilic' Ii do-Aryan Iticcs, 
(jHiblishcd by the \aicn- 
tia Tteseaieh So(i“t\ B.ii 
Inhi) advanced a theoiv 
h,.t the people who settled 
in Bmgal, represent a dif- 
tiient and a latei wave of 
innmgiation. He savs 
ihfie is no clear evidence 
to show' that the Magadhas 
lie \ngas and the Pundras 
meecded the Vedie Arvans 
( Kcording to Hooinie and 
Gnei on) It is more rea¬ 
sonable to suppose that 
when immigrants of the 
Homo AtpinvH* (L iponeei 
tvpos enteied India thev 
foand the middle portion of 
the Gangetic plain in pos- 


scs'ion of the Vedic Arrant* 
and there foie the hi&t batch 
tonnd then wav to the 
lowci (langetic plain Vu, 
Ibhai ail OSS the tablelancl 
ol (ential India These 
iinnngiants were known as 
the Outir Anfons of a dif- 
tuent stock fiom those 
who comjiosed the Vedas, 
Ihty wei'' Brachv-cephallo 
(bioad headed) of Arvan 
speech living m the pre- 
InstoiK period in the 
Pamii and the Takla- 
mak.il 1 clcseit ’ Thii wi¬ 
pin'' Ol \i monoid gioup 
got miei mixed with the 
mam elements ol the pn- 
mitue NISIIADA. oi the 
\on-\ivan l)ii‘ssai^ii*. 

The legendaiv account 
tin owing hgnt on the colo¬ 
nisation ot Gotama Ilahu- 
gana and the Videgha l\fa- 
tliaia as leeoided in the 
Sutupathn Brnhmnnn (1 4, 

1 H-17) (C son B C 1 mav 
1)0 allegorical but signi¬ 
ficant The >.vmhol of 
kivan (ulliue—- 
inuarn (S.iciificiai file) 
started eastward fiom the 
liver Rarasvati but stopped 
short on th/“ bank of the 
liver Sadomrn It was a 
rner lunnmg between Ko- 
sala on the west and Mithila 
on the east At the time, 
the land hing east of the 
Badamra was uncultivat)'xJ, 
mar«hv and the Brahmins 
did not cross over. This 
hgend elearlv indieateii 
that at the time of the 
composition of the Sata- 
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ptAha Brdkrnm cir^; 800 
B.C., the 

th® Kthatrij^ intro- 
ducHNl V<edic culture came 
from the land wateared by 
the Saraswati and probably 
did not proceed across the 
Sadanirn. But, Amarkosha, 
(Leiticographer) has given 
Sadjanira as the synonym 
of the Karotoya flowing 
through North Bengal. Of 
course, this might suggest 
spreading of the Aryan 
culture further eastward 
including at least a portion 
of the northern,., part of 
:pe^gal comprising the old 
land of Varendri in later 
times. 

N OW, according to the 
Pauranic account, Su- 
deshna, the queen of- Bali, 
gave birth to five illegiti¬ 
mate sons, according to 
I^nelraja rite, by sage 
Dirghatama, who on. that 
account not being entitl¬ 
ed to inherit the king- 


Atm 6t , Ba»! Wer§ tent 
alwpoad. On cottinf tp 
the east, they carved 
out five kingdoms, named 
Anga, Vanga, Kalinga. 
Pundra and Suhma signi¬ 
fying the modern districts 
of Bhagalpur, East Bengal. 
Orissa, North Bengal and 
Iladh, respectively. This 
tradition is also noticed by 
Patanjali in his Mahabha- 
sya and this discloses its 
antiquity: Pundra (North 
Bengal) Vanga (East Ben¬ 
gal) and Suhma (Radh) of 
old days practically com¬ 
prised Bengal of recent 
times. The' cultural and 
social history of this tract 
may therefore afford a clue 
to the cultural growth and 
expansion of the people of 
Bengal. 

According to earlier 
.Sanskrit texts (including 
Baudhayana Dharmn-Sutrn 
(I.1.32-il.'l) any one visit¬ 
ing Anga, Vanga, Pundra, 
Suhma, Magadha (Bihar) 


Kalinga (Orissa) hw to go 
thurough expietory rites 
(l^noifoww) to oxp^ate 
their sin 'after a sojourn. 
This legend deserves more 
than a passing notice in 
view of the ethnic charac¬ 
ter of the people inhabiting 
this eastern zone of India, 
and the gradual process of 
colonisation in the pre¬ 
historic days. 

The mention of Vanga 
(East Bengali Pundra 
(North Bengal) and 
Suhma (West Bengal) sug¬ 
gest that the whole of 
Bengal remained then out¬ 
side the pale of Aryan 
culture. There is a caste 
still in North Bengal and 
various places in West 
Bengal, who are known as 
‘Paundraka’ Kshatriya or 
Paundraka degenerated in¬ 
to Pmre. They are most 
probably the aboriginal 
inhabitants of the tract 
known as Pundra (North 
Bengal). 
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These people were said 
to have been Kshatriyas 
who might have fallen ftom 
their distinction for gia- 
dual non-observance ol 
Vedic rites because of the 
absence of the Brahmin 
jniests in this region. At 
the present dav, the part 
of Bengal whuh has gone 
under East Pakistan has 
started such experience 
and it is no wonder that 
there might have been a 
social and a cultural set¬ 
back in this region, in 
those days, which relega¬ 
ted them to the position 
of a Non-Aryan, to go 
through the ceremony of 
initiation anew. 

Spread of Buddhism in 
Bengal again wrought a 
change in the religious 
life of the Hindus in 
Bengal. Bengal became a 
favourite home of Tantiik 
cults and the last refuge of 
the Mahayana School of 
Buddhism for nearly five 
hundred jears—there wa^ 
again a setback in the 
Vedic culture in Bengal. 

The social history of 
Bengal centres round the 
theme of the immigration 
of the five Brahmana.s 
versed in the Vedas and 
the vedic sciipturcs with 
their five attendants— 
Kayasthas from Kannya- 
kubja (Kanauj). These 
are said to be the progeni¬ 
tors of the Brahmins and 
the Kayasthas of the pre¬ 
sent day Bengal. It ap¬ 
pears that in order to re¬ 
novate Hinduism, King 
Adisur is said to have Im¬ 
ported them from Kanauj 
to re-introduce vedic cul¬ 
ture which had gone intc 
disuse. The Sena King 
Vallalsena is credited to 
have classified the Hindu 
Brahmins and Kayastha: 
according as they lived in 
Varendra (North Bengal) 


and Radhl (W. Bengal). 
He is said to have intro¬ 
duced Kulinism in accor¬ 
dance w’ilh the ‘nine vir¬ 
tues’ (Navada Kulala- 
kshanam) as the criteria. 
Tradition aKiul the migra¬ 
tion and .settlement of the 
Brahmins from Kanauj us 
derived from the heraldic 
literature in Bengali, call¬ 
ed the Kvla-sastra. Kula- 
jis mention one hundred 
Ganus or villages in which 
they lived under five Gol- 
ras, representing the Mi¬ 
lages they lived in. 

Political upheaval as it 
has been hinted at ali’cady, 
IS sometime.s responsible 
for a complete change¬ 
over in the life of a nation 
or a race. The lightning 
laid by the Maharattas. 
commonly known as the 
Bargis in the 18th cen¬ 
tury, after the decline of 
the Mughal empire uiion 
West Bengal, there was a 
general exodius of the 
Musalmans and Hindu'- 
liom their own healths 
and homo. Tliey infil¬ 
trated into Blei.st Bengal 
and North Bengal which 
were immune from the 
Mdhatatia raid, on horse 
b.uk In the wake of the 
partition of Bengal on a 
(ommunal ba.sis, a similar 
'Kodus of the people are 
'icing repeated today and 
naturally cultural and 
other changes arc likely 
to take place. Hindus liv¬ 
ing in East Bengal and 
parts of North Bengal who 
have gone under the newly 
constituted Pakistan Zone 
have already been show 
ing signs of disintegratior 
III the matter of contactinf 
narital ties living as thej 
lo in East Pakistan (Eas* 
Bengal) and India (West 
Bengal) presumably, out 
of the fear complex for the 
present, to culminate even¬ 
tually into a Paktsta^ 


Hindu and an Indian 
Hindu. The onnstltuttoii 
of Radhi, Varendm, Van- 
gaj is still current in the 
SOI ial history of Bengal. 

The gradual stages in 
the progress of the Arya- 
nisation of Bengal are 
known to lus. Tt must have 
lequircd centuries before 
the Aryan immigrants and 
the indigenous people of 
Bengal could be fused to¬ 
gether to constitute an 
Aryan Society. So far as 
available evidesnee goes, 
the inscription of the 
Gupti kings cK tha 5th oi 
Rtn centuries A. D. gives a 
glimpse of the e.s.senlial 
feature of the Arwan So- 
•iety lo have existed m 
Bengal, although it is not 
unlikely that a .section of 
the Aryan speaking race 
poured into Bengal in the 
early centuries of the 
Christian Era (History of 
Bengal Vol. ]). 

The glimpse® of the vedic 
(ulture was though dis¬ 
cernible in an earlier stage 
(luring the Gupta age in 
the 5th or 6th century 
.\ D, yet, it underwent a 
deterioration on account 
of the advent of the Bud¬ 
dhists during the Pala 
Kings of Bengal. 

Time is fast coming 
igain, w'hen the hi.story is 
going to repeat the pre¬ 
historic episodes of treat¬ 
ing a portion of Bengal 
viz.. East Pakistan as a 
Vratya~Desa in the esti¬ 
mation of orthodox Hindu¬ 
ism as one lying outside 
*he pale of Aryan culture, 
rom where the Brahmkni- 
cal culture is about to be 
•inisbed, owing to the 
rifgration of the Brahmfn 
, iests and the other 
Hindus due to the present 
political set-up of Bengal 
bring divided on a commu¬ 
nal basis since Augult 
1D47* 
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imUD^S BHMrAflHRYA, Va 
(.haspati head pamlit at Khtiiiia Jagat 
utiiu bdiooi meivtd an tinsrttliiig 
bjoM >\hilc itaihiug Bengali m the 
nuuh grade 

\m«i jnojnguti iiiiii/i iIh'C 
lalian baro kan viwu " 

{‘Him thev moie esteem than me, 

, My ^ub|e«.ts though they ait. ) 

-Tilt Mold flu\/ bioughf the pandit up 
shoii ( lif\f ihjt IS to sa\ having t tst 
a glaiiK Oi IS K “hasiiig disiied’'' Ahti 
a IitiU iliiiiialu hi .aid iii wplanation, “llu 
king si\s Ins sub|(»is tmlv w int him iiiilv 
Mant Ills niatfiiioii but ihc\ vcnciaie the 
King ol Knsiial The giammar ot this 
passage is rathti delettivi ’ 

Scvcial Ixijs on iht iiont bench exchanged 
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looks Then one of them stood up ind said 
‘Sir this IS (Unit light (liivi luu imaiis 
tioni’, wluu than would In usid ni Iiiglish 
Sit luu 1 liitle hill on So miu liivc llu 
induiU 10 hi inoic pinii limn 1 ! lliu mc 
have clu\( loo.” 

“‘If onl\ I weic an \iah buiouin lathci 
than this',’ till next boy quoted. 

Gunidas said notbing. SileniK uecpting 
llu (OMcitiun bv the siudtnis, lu uad the 
poem through llu hell lang 

Hut w IS iht list lull llu tcaiheis 
iiilltiitti tlitii iiiiihullis (It III ns and notc- 
Sooks and su out lot tiu i bonus (iinudis 
went into llu sihoiil lil)iai\ Ihc “libiaiy ' 
lonsisiid ot tliiet hookiase^ in one votner of 
the teatheis’ sitting loom, most of the booU 
having Iseen ureivid a. Iiee samples of sehoo! 
texts. Among the iclatively valuable ones 
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were a few bound seis of Ihc Prnbnii nt.ipa/ine. 
a Philips Alias pniiled twcniv vcats apo. and 
three siudeiiis' ilKiKmaries, iwo ol ilic Ben};.il 
iarigiiajie, the olhci rngiisli-to-BingaJi. (iiicii 
das cleared his rhroaf and called otit, “Sav 
Nabakeshta. conic and ojwu this bookcase, wit; 
you?" 

Even the scrvanls do not care iiuiih lor the 
school pandit. Fiiriherinove, Nabakeshta had 
to do the work of errand-boy, watrhinan, anti 
gardener all by himself. He replied rather 
insolently, “The library is closed, sir." 

‘‘Oh come, just ojx'u ii tor me. 1 have 
need.” 

"1 have to go to Rasulpiir right now - yoti 
know. I’m invited to my daughters (ather-iii- 
lawW 

“Well, well, you can go. Just leave the 
key with me." 
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“Well, here it is. All right? Will you 
ple.isi- letiiiii me (he key loiiiotrow' holore 
eii'Mii.' Vmi know how sinci the new head- 
iiiasm is. \nil you’ll lock the door, loo, 
when Mill leave—here’s the lock, you see?" 

(.iiiMidas' ()[>eiic(l the bookcase and stood 
.ooking into It. Glancing ai his back, Naba- 
keslu.i pulled lioin beneath the (able a bundle 
tied lip ill a napkin; he was taking to his 
daiigliier’s house a few |xiineli>s Ironi the 
sdiool trees as a present. 

To like a dictionary huine was against 
egiilatioos. (.niudas was a long tune poring 
nvei tile pages ol ihose two Bengali di< ijon- 
at'ies. ’Ihe light laded, the .silence of the 
Miiall-towii evening tlmiyened and descended 
upon the room. He forgot to sit clown, forgot 
his hiinger. hi$ inmosl senses .seemed to be 
licking at those tows of syllables. Today's 
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inddcnt hurt him. Thrs word chcye 

- coniiikss pi'opli*. cM'ii (hildiim, mt* it 
imu>iiNii()iisl\ (‘vttv d.i\ and he tould not 
{Hasp Ms iiifainng' I low toiild hi-he was 
a Saiiskiit paiidM ' lie had leainl Sanskrit, 
not Huigali. Ihir he was a hum 6eii}>,ih 
duin t he spi'ak itf Suddeiilv >i dawned upon 
Inm lot tlx hist iiiiii that the Bengali 
langnaei was not Sanskiit. that it toiihl not 
be tailed c\en a dialert ol Sansktil—it was 
a (OIKnil, hsing, evolving, glowing, indi 
pendent langiugi, spoken by sevenlv million 
jx'ople, a mothiT-tongne. “A living laiignagi, 
a innilicr-tongne he silently piMnonnied 
this seveial tunes. But meielv having a 
inothei toitgue did nut give biiih to skill, 
rxeriion wa.s needed tor that. 

Cunidas noted that the word ilit'vr was 
not 111 any ot the two dutionaiies. lie 
reialled another word, ihrfec —"fioin". ‘Tiom 
here, from iheic.” But tins also has another 
meaning. "Why don’t you stay on—tlitfet 
)«t)—lor a tew days?” Dackliaa—to see; 
darklm haowa — to entountcr. durkhati kanl ■ 

- to meet by appointment; dackbti pt/owti— 
to meet tmcxpcrledly. '11ms the lunrtion of 
Sanskrit pieiixes weie peiiormed m Bengali. 

And nothing of all this m those diitionaiiis. 
Hierc vveie eirois, wiong defiiiilions, mis- 
&|vellings. even. How would the boys leaiii? 

And even 1 - how shall I leant tt^ 

It w'as evening vvhen (■iniidas i.ime Ininie. 

His wile, Haiimohiin, asked, “Wliv so l.ilc'" 
Guiiidas gave no anvwei. He ale liis siipixr 
in sileiKt. "Do you liel all light.'' Von’re 
not eating well." 

“I’m all right.'’ lie went to lied laily, 

yagailanm Sthool (onveiud at ilivcn, the 
Zilla SilionI at ten-tlint\. 'Ihe next day by a 
quarter past ten Cmindas was at the Zill.i 
Sthool; he !>|)cnt halt an hour in the hbraiv 
there, and ^rrised, ]untiiig. on time lor his 
own class. On the next day, Saiiirday, lie 
went from school to the only college in 
Khulna town. There he spoke to liie Sans¬ 
krit professor whom tie xhghtly knew; 
rummaged m the library tor a lew books— 
but his restlessness did not subside. 

No—he didn’t find anywhcic exactly what 
he was looking lor. Can’t there be a com- 
pieheiisise Bengali diciionaiy ni whiih all the 
Sanskrit and indigenous woids have a plate, 
all the plnasis and idiimis aic gi'tn, the 
xaiietic'v ol usage anti the lollotinialisms, Iroiii 
wlnth tint tonld really Itain the languagt. 
tompfchend ns nannt, its speiial citativc 
genius/ 'Iluit was no siitli book, said tlx 
college proless'ji Among those wlnth Gimi 
das SUV weie some good tot ordin^y 
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pui poses, but where was the book for the 
seiious .stholar? 

Victotia libr.iry was the biggest bookshop 
ill town. Then- he went iii the evening anti 
wanted to look at a laige Bengali dictionary 
anti the C'ontisc Oxford. After a few mimifev 
of biowsiiig he said m a low soicc. "Rcbati 
Babn, a svord with you." 

!n that small town neatly every one knew 
tvfiv one else. The piopiiclor ot the shop 
ixered over his sjxxtacles. 

“’roday’s Saturday, yoti sec—may I borrow 
lliesc two bcKiks, just tor the wetk-end? I’lf 
It turn I'.ieiu as soon as your shop opens on 
Monday." 

"Yon want to take them home?" 

“I’ll hanilie them very caretnily—they won’t 
get soiled—they'll be quite safe—I’ll take good 
tare of them. You know, a very special need 
has octurred." 

"These two have been ordered foi some one 
else. Pandit Mashai." 

“Oh.” Gimidas' pale face flushed a little. 
Attci a few seconds he said, "Well, then I’ll 
buy them.” He had to fight a mighty battle 
with himself to bring out those words, but— 
never mind, he had already said it: he couldn't 
lake It back. 

“Hey' Wrap up the two books for Pandit 
Mashai." Rebali Babti made no fin (her pit) 
tisi about selling to another (XMvon things 
wlnth well "tiitleittl". 

"Blit I’ll pay iiixi nioiith." 

"Mnmin—” Uuiiiig this pause a silent 
piaycr lose from Giniitlas, "Oli God, let him 
not agii'c!” But the lines ol Rebali Balm's 
face sot tent d. 

"Well, lake tlum. Right on the fust of the 
month -please tlim’i foigel. You tindeislaiul, 
we have a small business. Put yoiii signature 
luic.” 

Because lie was a leaclier, lie got them on 
lower terms, ft wav a bill of thirteen rupees 
and fourteen annas, almost one-thtrd of his 
salary, 

Thar night he sat up very late, leafing 
throueh his new acquisitions. Gurud.is knew 
little Fnglish, but it did not take him long to 
pcrccisc the diffeniicc in the meiliods of the 
two books. Yet this one was quite .small; he 
had heard there wa.s another Oxford Die* 
tionary which was extremely large. 

Before he fell asleep he thought ot Panini, 
ot the sixer bulk of the Sanskrit ctyiiinlogtcai 
iixytliipetlia; lx thought of Vidyasagar, ttxx 
fviiything was ilurc: guat linguistic gcniu.s. 
iinieiiiuiing /eal in analysis, an inexhaustible 
store of wolds. Wheic had it all vanished ? 

Hanmohiiii had eix loved one corner of (he 
tiny courtyaid with fluwctmg tiecs: on Sun- 
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day morning, j.he and her daughter were 
watciing them, Curudas tame and stood thcie 
smiling. 

"Shibani,” said the niotlici “go and find 
our whcihci Nidlms mother Ji,is biought the 
milk " 

fake taie of that latci. listen to me 
fiist,' said Cuuidas 

Hininobini stopped lur woik and looltcd up 

‘I am going to staii an cnierpiist ’ 

Haitmohini’s face shone ssith hojx* Ifad 
lie settled with the Chatteiji family of Nimiah 
about Shibanis maruage^ Jhcii cldti 
daughtci, Bhabani had been maiiicd into a 
family of high descent—and heic was the 
oihci daughter She was hi teen il she 
wasn't married by now, when would she be' 

"Have they sine any woid'’ asktd 
Ilaninohini. 

• Who’ ’ 

‘ flic Nimtala Chatteljis'' 

‘ Oh no, that s rot it. I am going to 
compile ^ dictionary of ihc Biogali language 
I dt ided last night ’’ 

This announcement did not legistir upon 
IliUmohims face. 

“You understand what a dictionaiv is, don t 
you’ A collection of wotds All the woids 
of the Bengali language Then meanincts, 
usage, and the like, riicics no such book, 
you know ” 

"No stith book ’ And sou svill write it 
llaiimohini felt an mnei piidc “Will thcit be 
woicls about the gods ’ ’ 

"Yes, the gods will be rhcic, loo” 

Ail thcic. Unawaics, a little smile spuad 
ovci Guiudas’ lace As soon as he had made 
the decision last night, he had fallen asleep— 
and .1 piofuund sleep it was—and when he 
aiose this dawn, he found his uiiud was calm. 
Ins mood elueilui, his body cool and vigoions— 
and in the sky, the sunhglit. the voniig tiecs* 
eveiywhcic, thcic was a glowing eonhimation. 
It was as it all nature had looked forwaid to 
this resolution of his; as soon as lie had taken 
It, giacc had lit up the skies. And the maehi* 
nciy inside his body—that, loo, lunciioncil 
smoothly. The gods—yes, he will have to in* 
elude them, of coiuse. But all the gods ? All 
their names ’ A decision will have to be taken 
about the contents , what goes into a clirtioniiy, 
and what info an encyclopedia. Which Sans- 
knl vvoids ate acceptable as Bengali’ What 
about Braiabuli’ "The Bengali language what 
aie the t haraciertstics of this concept ’ Will 
he have to com words svhieb arc not in use 
but might serve in speaal cases ? Tlierc was 
a great deal to think about. A great deal—but 


even Haiiinohini’s tires were urging him to get 
Milted right aw a) 

Onto during his stuilenf dajs Guntdas had 
gone to Pun, this came to his mind. He could 
sec chat same ocean, wave altei wave, the 
ijvcins the whirlpools, the sirnggle—the dis* 
lain 110117011 Upon this ocean a laft will float, 
the ciossing will have to be made, bor a 
monicni, Giirudas shvcird 

Altei the miclda}. meal he bioached the sub¬ 
ject lo his wife again 

‘ I was pondering on that dictionai) " 

“What iboiii It ’" 

‘ Well—the thing is—III have to collect some 
iiiitcnals 1 mean, some books ' 

‘ ]hats.ill light ’• 

“Veiy valuable books-ijinte expensive Now 
Chakiavaity once asked me—)ou rcmenibet - 
aboni those two bighas of land in the conn* 
tiv ■ 

‘Sill them'” Uanmolimi's fate clouded 
ovfi "It's not niueh that vve have. And our 
othei daughtci is giuwn up now.” 

‘Well we can iiianiiit sonic how *' Ciinudas 
did not sound sei> coufidcnt he tried to cover 
up with a little smile. ‘1 mean—my file will 
go by—and once youi son is on his feet jou 
wont have .i thing to woii> abuni 

“What a way lo i.ilk ’ \s if I m lliink- 
ing night and day only about ni>seil * But 
look I don I want Nibn to follow yum pio* 
Icssioii IS a pandu. Nitai—my nephew— took 
a |ob oil the inlioicl the oilui diy aftii hi 
passed his Matiiculation And aiieady he has 
a s.ilaiv of siMv rupees, and what he gets 
luiclci the table is not bad eithei " 

Gurudas did not relish the last tcinark but 
lie swallowed ins incipient piotcst and went 
back to the subject. 

“Why a job with the tailways—maybe Nabu 
can become a Deputy Magistrate like his 
uncle" As he said this Guiudas gave his wife 
a sidelong glance J be statement was caleuiiied 
to please her; lie w is noi iinawaic of llaiimo- 
htnis unbounded icspect for the magistral v of 
his eldct liaif-btuthei. Shiv das 

“If 1 could have such luck ' * sighed 
Hiiimohini. “But what can t Lakshmi’s 
meicy do’ That Thursday 1 had Lakshmi s 
ufTeiuig sent to you, deai, but Shibani said 
you didn’t eat it 

“I touched It to my forehead—that’s better 
than eating, don’t you think / Now then, 
listen 1II let Chnkravaily have that land— 
viiat do von say ?” 

“Let him have it’ What other lancj have 
we ’ Weve got oin daughter on our hands, 
and wc base lo hold on to something for my 
Nabu, too." 
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‘ Ml tliii t in bo nnn!i{}C(1 But I OJn't go 

b4(k on i( now 

^X'lMl do \on niidii '' < in t go back ’ 

l’ul|Kll^ IS a passing tlniiu but tin 
Misici of Wolds j;>M)|xd loi winds llun 
liilplissly appiiltd Ins c isi to sdiiinunt 1 
lint ali(ad\ inidi up ni) iiniul Will you 
oppose me now ' 

I hen lainily home was in Nandigiain about 
an liotn liv laiiiKli finni Kluilna At )anniasli 
tiau Him rluy s(Knt two dass in the \tllagi 
On till piupiit) w IS ) hoinisti id a bulk 
biniding—mango lamhuliiK (oialfiinl pick 
flint Has a little pond and some paddy laiiel 
I wo gimiations ago tiu I inul\ had two hnii 
died bighas Aftei intiih diMiling and sub 
dividing Gtntidas shaie (line to onU twiiiiv 
five of whuh five went svhin the ildii 
dnighiei was niainid, and now twomoii 
Bill nivet iiiind- didn t he hivi one hitndicd 
and flit) iiiptes jnst it the right tiini '' Riiin 
tiiagnig among miitk old books in tin villigi 
lioini Ginndas discosued a Sanskiit dietionaiy 
piintcd in Bonibi\- this had ban his fathei s 
- mil what luek there was a copy of the elu ip 
(hi I pin editiein of Flu Blossoms of Winds 
which he had boiiowid fioni i fellow student 
and toiuoHcn to iituin whin he w is sHidsing 
III the Siinskiit sehool FIk Inst thing he did 
upon his utuiii to Khulni w is to bus two 
qtinis of the ihiapisr loaise pqxr Shibuu 
pinulad holes ni it to make notebooks 

The F’u)i viiiHon began a week bifoii the 
fust diy of Pina on the day of Milialay i that 
MIS (Its (lUiudis went toCilinlia He staved 
tliiee (liys lu n Shcaldah i tiiw ly stilion ni a 
boaiding lionst he knesv of Dining this time 
lie sieinod two nioie Bengali dii lionaiies, 
SnniH ( haiict)is book ind aim nineh eans is 
sing on ihi sidewalks of rollme Stieet and 
( liilpui in niiient (but \ii\ good) Sanskiit 
Bingih diitinnaiY, a Beiigili giamnui wiittcn 
bs sonii toiiignei, tin Bisninati editiotis of 
leleliind and Hiitoiii the Owl the* llitalsadi 
ciliHon of kill Snigha s Mnluiblunuta When 
be siw Riln Ihikuis P/n/ology he eouJel lUil 
beai to pass it by Its poets who eieatc lari- 
guige letssa wlni he Ins to say Neatly htly 
rupees slid iw iv on these Plun he bought 
new sans and ii uly iiiuli unments for Pnia 
piisinis I pan of slull bangles tin Haitinnhini 
gliss 1)ingles toi Ins two ilauebteis a dluKi fen 
fill soiimliw, mil toi Nabtua tliiilein mna 
pin ol mbbii sariilils Hi liul to spend light 
anins on looln litre to eaiiy the books baek— 
and that hint must 

Tint Mil the l’ii)i holidivs wcie spent svitli 
soini nuiHmeiit at thin village home Haiiiiio 
hitii 'laved on with the ihildien, but Gnmelas 
uHiineii tlm day altei lakshmi ?u)a. He 


looked fot himself and read all day long. 
Inglish was awkwaid lor him. but he eould get 
ilu giiKial diilt of It. and it even got easiei 
with inaiiia On the ikiy b(foie Kali Pu)a, he 
insiiibid I big Itim ^ on the first |Mge of: 

1 notebook niadi bv Shiliani That dav he 
wiott fifty winds Hint days laiei sihool 
opined the family ninineel. and he Ind mueh 
less leisuii 

( uiitelas estahlislud a legimen Ih gets up 
It live vnites lot two hoins. then dunks his 
slnie ol till milk keeps a tutoiing appointment, 
nul lomis bilk with the dativ supply of fond 
lime IS 1 little mote Fite time bifene bath lit 
the eveniiig he Ins aiiolliii tuiniiiu’ appoint 
mint It is nost examination time—but at 
niglil too lu lines not go In bed without win 
iiig foi some two houis lie gut a gieat deal 
douf It 1 I ipid 1 111 

^iiitei laiiu no liglit bioki luitil six the 
SI ison biimght the lelded piessiui ot ii idiiig 
the inrunl i \ uuinatioii But iline was the 
Cluistmas s leaHoii dm this 

\gun lu liael logo toCaliuita Hu piojat 
kept unfolding like Diaupadis lobis ilute 
samal to be no end to its mvslciy fiom 
IIS ilepths iiolluii., emnged but mote elepths 
How (oulil lu eupi with il he nuielv one 
(lUHidas Rlntl<ietniva |ust a Sanskiit Hainiel 
sellout pnulit 1 Not even the lu of ibi Inul 
did In know tun base any utia wluii to obtain 
moiin iiul lime ind sand Foi the edifiei lu hid 
insisicnied in (alenlii he lusadid the Impi 
iial libiaiv elays went bv while he puked Ins 
vv ly tlnoiign tin dense loust of eompaiaHvi 
pluiology Tlitie well books wiitltn in 
(leimaii, •omi ol fliemi pioFusilv spiiiikicd with 
(■leek letliis, (homy, so Fai as he roiild make 
out with iifiiirias to latin Ciolhii. Iiaiuan 
.Mid so on as il tin tiimiiuloiis iiie of the 
\ivaus Imgiiagt tos'iied wnli iinintless 
In iiubes touilung tIu sks In Hiding onlv 
Sanskiit lu bad pimi giasped ilns iili i 
(Ins bond of kinship with the West, with 
the vvoild lot the Inst time lu saw the 
Moniii Williams Stnskiil duHoniiy lu (Its 
eoMiid Skeat s diiHonaiy of bavie etymology 
len davs passed while he hllid up liis staeks of 
notebooks 

Came again the snmmii vaiation and again 
t^itiiudas got iiailv lor a ttip Hanmohnn 
could not hilpiaising a mild piotest 

“Why to Caliniia .igain 

' lime IS luid 

"Its tin ispeiist thif bothcis me. That 
boaiding house will iliaiii you loo" 

Not that Gniudas had not thought of that 
The examination season was payt. not many 
students studied Sanskrit nowadays there was 
no tutmiDg work at hand. Baause a certain 
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amount of iice and leniiK came fioto then land 
ni till counir>, thi\ loiikl inanagt somthtm 
on fort)*fiv( iiipic&—but only soimiuiw just 
the bare nttessiiiis—any ixiia ixpinse almost 
led to a tnsis And jci—lit must jjo 
“Isn't your iinili* in Caliutti ^ Haiimnhini 
asked ‘ It his liunsi 

‘Oh no om tan r list on sonubody dsi foi i 
whok month Anti llnck—In s my luothti s 
(onsin, iji fact 1 hasin t sun oi spoktii with 
linn lot so long lissom do III miiiagt 
sonuhoss don t you ssoiiy 

‘^oii kti|) on Sis mg don t ssoiiy but I 
tan't dose my tsts it night 

Why sslnts tin tioubk ’ 

‘^ou in going to iiuki in old mini of 
Sliibiiii IS hit yoiii tlioiitthi ' 

iliit Mils iMii too rill signs ol yoinlt 
sstit iiiiiiilisi III Ins duiglilii tint uuikl not 
Ik dinitd Mainiu s\ is (iiiaitils d(siiil)l 
but s\lni (otild bt done ibuiit it > 

“Why this luiii)'' (lUiudis tiied to 
|M(ifv Ins ssili Sins not filtuii yit \iid 
tliire an somi svho don t isui ihmk ot tlun 
daughtits matrtigi Ik ion tins iii tiiiuid 
iighliin 

‘Yon tan say this • You sslio bdoiig to 
the Nauilignm Btahmiii piiidics tamils ssliiir 


mils tonidh’f Set past the ajip of ten yniihout 
king man lid' 

Why not > Didii I Rainmohan Ray speak 
lip ag nils' idol «oishipDidn t Vid>asagar 
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ad>of 4 Je vildo^^ ie-marriage ? They were 

Brahman pandits, too." 

‘Those who marry their daughters at the 
age o( eighteen or nineteen don't keep them 
aiuiiiKl home like bones stuck in the throat, 
liifv send them to sihool aud college—do you 
tindustand f Are you brave enough for 
that ' 

Curudav’ lean, pale face turned a little 
haggard at this. It was the truth. He had no 
rt|)l> to ofier. \n attempt at marriage was 
inipeiatise. 

Guriidas learnt from the matchmaker that 
a btide wav wanted for the third son of Rame 
shwai Baner)! of Halkhola in Caltutta. 
Kainevhwar was a professor at the Sanskrit 
College when Curudas had studied there (he 
had been theie lor one yc'ar only ) He decided 
(hat when he got to Calcutta this time lie 
would plead (he girl’s rase urgentlv. 

He tents a "seat” m the cheapest room 
on the stieet'floor of the same boat ding house, 
at four-and-a-lialf rupees a month, eating hts 
meals at a Pice Hotel (he bad discos eted this 
ariangement on a pievious trip), wheie. lot 
four pice, he gets so nuirh nee and lentil and 
vegetable currv that In tan keep going on one 
meal a day. The daytime he spends at the 
Imperial tibraiy, at the University libraiy. 
going from one to the other of second-hand 
bookstores, seeking inters lew s with distmguish 
eti professors. A new need was making itsell 
ft It direction, advice, discussion. Those 
rough paper notebooks he has brought along 
with him, in use some one made some useful 
comment. To get to see those people « by 
no means easy, some have gone to Darieeling, 
some have iio time. Cuiudas succeeded tn 
seeing only two of them, both were a little 
put ofl by tlie shabby notebooks, touched them 
somewhat appiehensively, cast a tandom glance 
01 two and observed, "Well, it looks good, why 
don t you go on and finish it i" On asking 
whethei an extended discussion would be 
|H)Ssible, Curudas learnt that they were both 
appointed head examinets for the B.A. exami 
iiaiioii and would not have time jUSt then even 
fui dying 

One day, m a College Square bookshop, 
Curudas overheard soint comments of a young 
mail who was looking for a history of Biengali 
literaiuu- Ahci leafing through two or thiee. 
lie biiist out with an exclamation laden with 
oinioiis lo.itluiig ‘Dead ' All dead ' Rotten, 
cUcaved. decomposed, with a thousand woims 
c 1.1 wling and a pack of piofessois picking it 
osei and lapping up that stuff. It they saw 
living litciatiue tt would fiighten them into a 
fit ' K.ibiiKiiana h was born in sain*” And 
out went the young man, hts sandals slapping. 


The man af tha wnittef smiled irtid 
remarked, "Subrata Sen talks fust the way he 
wiites.” 

"Who is he ?” Curudas came forward. 
"What name did you say?’* 

"Subrata Sen. Havai’t you read his 
books ’ Very powerful.” 

When he returns to the boardtng-house at 
night, Curudas dnnks water by the potful; in 
his weariness he falls asleep at once, transcend¬ 
ing hunger, heat, and stench. But that night 
he lay awake long; the young man’s words 
kept echoing m hts ear. And you, Gutudas 
Bhattacliarji. engaged on compiimg a Bengali 
dictionaiy, tell me, just what do you know of 
Bengali literature ? Bankim, Ishwar Gupta, a 
little ol Niicha“l—that’s the end of it. That 
young man mentioned Rabi Thakur—some say 
he IS the oue who gave a new birth to Bengali 
- hut even him you don’t know', you haven't 
lead a thing—except what you’ve taught oi 
iiiisraughi your students. And these new 
writois—this .Subrata Sen, tor example—a 
language lives because it is renewed in every 
age without that powei, it dies And what 
good IS a dictionaiy which cannot mirror that 
pioctss of evolution 

He had to think it all over again. No 
siuclcnts’ woid-book was a dictionary, not an 
iiisenlory, eithei, not a store lOom, not some 
iiiuitosablc, motionless, unwieldy object 
Ihcie, too, the teal thing was motion, ciiiieiit, 
a duet non for the future; the thing was to 
leceise from the creative work constantly being 
done by the writers, and then push it forwaicl. 
Hints there must be there, suggestions, specu¬ 
lations, even—as a running spring catchev the 
light in Its cottise. One must read literature, 
living Iiteratuie, contemporary, evolvinu - 
whatevei was bemg wiittcn in Bengali, what¬ 
ever wav fieing read, vpoken, and heard—^all 
these were his inateiials 

He returned home aglow with a new light. 
Within five minutes of his setting foot in the 
house. Harimohtni asked, "Well, did you see 
Rameshwar Banerji?” 

"1 did." 

"What happened ? ’’ 

"i‘m coming to that.” Curudas sat down 
on a mat and leaned against the poich rail 
mgs. "They have a lot ot demands. They ate 
well off, yon know " 

But do you expert any one to take your 
daughter just toe the sake of iter face?" 

"One thousand rupees in casli. Twenty- 
live oupfe% Ilf gold. All expenses. If, of 
course, they like the giil when they sec her. 
But—carl we affotd that much I ^tter look 
aiound a little moie—’’ 

Harimohini sighed and left. Dusk fell 
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Wead : All dead ' Rotten” 


Thw time Gumdas had brought a itam of 
foolscap from Calcutta-it was thcaiKi then 
and came at the wholesale price il one boiiglil 
a whole ream. The earlier notebooks w ere used 
up. Copious are (he notes lit has to take. 
Passages irosscd out, corrections alterations 
new facts piled up daily—and ihc letter “A" 
not )ct finished 

Calmly he set to work. A laigc pait of 
It consisted of reading. All his litc until now 
he had asoided ihc mwspaptt. hut now tvtiy 
evening he felt obliged to glance ihiouch two 
Bengali dailies at the public hbiatv, and he did 
not pass by any Bengali hook he could lay his 
hands on Accidentally he came upon a copy 
of The Hotne and the Woild; it aiua/ed him : 


was this Bengali, ui Ilii was not Hutom 
the Owl but Kahdisa No, not Kalidasa, 
either something diffcicnt 

Ihcic was alwass i |)eucil and a notebook 
In his pocket He took \ohmuuous notes, most 
of which would pc I hips he ol no use, bui who 
coiilcl tell bclorc the time i mu 'shich would 
fit 111 incl when ^ 

How the Bengali jKoplc cxpiiss iheni- 
schcs this has bccunic the ob|ctt of his dis- 
fosery ^^'lKll Ins wile, sou oi laughter 
'[leaks to him iic listens cciv atiintiscly His 
.Klcntuin IS SCI close tint soiutimics he cannot 
unde 1 stincI whit ilic\ an talking aboui, and 
loigtis Hi lepls Noi whal ihe\ aie saying, 
hut how they ail savin, it is what hi wauls 
lo know Whin tiu boss ni the lowei giaiies 
Jibber at tiliiii liiiu Ik st iiids bchuid tiuiii 
uiuiniucil in ihi niiikciplui lie eavesdiops 
on till nik of the viiligeis When he makes 
liolidas nips to 'he eoiinii) he chats point- 
lisslv wiili the Muslijii i>e.isants They, too, 
liiM a disiiiictise turn oi s|Keeh 

And duiiiig cvety long sacatioii he must 
go to Calcutta, lie taught hiiiistll the Grec'k 
alphabet, and with much [Hrsiiasioii gut a 
ft suit priest at St Xasitts to c\|Hnind the 
iuiulamcntals ol Latin giammai. lo pick up 
some Anhic and I’eisian he hid to hang 
iruund the Islamic sehcxils few were the 
hciigah books available in Ins small town, lor 
ill It, too, Caleuita was rlie place. 

How tan he airuicl all this Hie Pue 
llolel the cluapisl ‘scat in the boaiding* 
house and jet '' Onriulas has nol over¬ 
looked anj expechtnt fwo more highas of 
iuiil lie has let go this time wilhout tilling 
Ins will He has scaieely atiy fiiinds iii Cal- 
(iitia litis |topaiJiseel il Imeed to speak Ing- 
lish Ins soiled einthis do not iiispnt ns|)e<t. 
He has to coix alone with all his piohlenis has 
to scarth and seaith, alt wifli that siiigit ever- 
lasting thoit which is the bit of eapital God 
giatus to taih man I oil waiting, paticuee, 
peisevtiatice. One hours work takes tout — 
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'fn-“li^ht}og ’rows 

massive tlinkness. 

But at c\eiy crossing there is light. Like 
signals for a train ruuning in the <1ark. 

It ssas summer vacatioti-again; again the 
iiioiisooii season. The rains came with unusual 
violence that year. In the month of |uly the 
eaiiliwornis came up through the earthen floor 
111 the kitchen. There were leeches in the court- 
v.inl. Sonieilines, snakes. The tin tool sprang 
a le.ik and some nights the water ponied in in 
streams. The parents stayed up after making 
sure tlie son and dttughter lay safe in a <lry 
pkiie. One day after a week of almost int.es- 
sani rain. Gurudas was shocked on opening his 
(lies!. Thousands of while ants swarmed over 
the plaie where he kept some of his iiiost 
valued books. Fifty pages were gone from 
Siiiiiii ( hatterji. tiage after page ol the third 
volume of the Mnlinbimratu was riddled with 
holes, ilie pages of the Sanskrit diiiionary 
printed in his father’s day rrlimhied to dust 
when lie pirked it up. It took the whole day 
to ligiu off the ants; Gnrndas poured four 
annas' worth of kerosene. 

Immediately after this ralamity a pleasant 
prospect developed; it looked as though Shihani 
ronid be married at last. The bridegrcxmi 
(ame from Barisal; he was a newly appointed 
goods clerk at the steamer-landing, right heie 
in Khulna. IIis folks liked the girl when ihev 
saw her: they raised no tjueslion of demands. 
Just the w'edding costs, and conrhsltell bangles 
and vermilion jmwdcr. jNo wori\ about that — 
Flarnnohini had still some ornaments left. 

1 he wedding would not take place before 
November, but Bhabani was impatient witli 
joy as soon as she heard the news. After a 
very long time she would be able to he with 
her mother. She was married into a huge 
family and svas surrounded by in-laws; even at 
Pn|a lime she could not visit her parents, 

Shihani caught a lever at the end of the 
rains. When a week passed and the fever (iid 
not go down, Gunidas called in the Ayurvedic 
diK tor. He had her take a numlier of red and 
black pills, but 'he fever did not subside. 

.\fier twenly-oiie days ranie Pratul Dak- 
tar, the Governmenl-appoiritecl assistant siir- 
icon. His ice was four rn]X‘es; his bemts 
ert'aked as Ite vvilkcd. ‘Typhoid." lie declared 
in examining the patient. "Wet her head 
tvfll twice a day. Record Ijer temperature' 
tverv lour liotirs. Let me know boss she is 
itiei iliiee days. And liere's my presi rijuion." 

The iiieclieiiie came on crcclrt. Once a 
/eek came the doctor, wliose fees drained the 
lie out ol the tamily. Fish and milk were no 
-lore seen in ihe luuise. ilarimohmi’s Goddess 
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nil 


instwit!' of ^0^.; : ^ 

Shibani grew gaiuttr, fell away 

from heir face, her yelbvfil^ 'P»th graduailly 
appeared Wg and ligly. Tl^ a day came when 
the doctor ordered her hah cat. *1 want you 
to ttse wafer, as much as yc^ can." Hari- 
mohini wetted her head ev^' hour, but the 
Mirl only muttered deliriously. 

By the time she died, her arms and legs 
were like siifks, her bosom like that of a seven- 
\ear-old boy. And this was a girl who was 
sixieen. healthy, lovely, The ornaments kept 
apart for her wedding went to pay the drug¬ 
gist’s bill. 

It was ten at night when Gurudas came 
home after the cremation, lij the air was a 
Novemlwr chill, it would soon be winter. 
G.iinidas felt the cold a little more keenly; he 
wrapjx'cl himself in a chadar and sat down 
liesictc his prostrate wife. Thus tlic night 
passed. 

The night was long, but morning came. 
n«irininhini W'as lying asleep. Nabn rurleci up 
m the cold. Gurudas spread his chadar over 
liis son and gently put a pillow under Hari- 
niohiiii’s head. Then he came out to the porch, 
unrolled a mat. sal clowm and opened his noie- 
IxMik. Even this last notebook was Shibani’s 
liancliwork. For a monieiu all the letters 
hinrrecl. Gnriiclas wi|)ecl his eyes W'ifh the hem 
cif Ins (llioii and set dovsn another word. 

Pise more years went by; the dictionary 
entered its seventh year. It was iinislieci up to 
‘Thli’’ the twelfth consonant. 

No lunger did the writing move swiftly. 
What was at first a strange, new thrill liad 
now heeonie labour. Dull labour, a task, a res- 
IHnisibiliiy. a ronipiilsioii. There was no more 
of the intoxication of discovery; the excitement 
of collecting material was gone. A huge simk 
ol data was at hand, all the paths were familiar. 
Now It was work, just work. Daily work, 
weekly work, monthly, yearly, unceasingly. 
Winter, summer, spring, all the year round. 
The work tlicl not please him any longer, nor 
did it displease him. Neither desire nor loath¬ 
ing, neither willingness nor antipathy; a 
su|)ernal world, where all individual particulars 
were obliterated. 

That year suceess fame to a long-standing 
c'fforl of jagartarini School; it received Govern- 
nieni aid. and the teachers got a raise in salary. 
And just then Nabendu, that is, Nahu, cleared 
'lie liurdic of (he Matric'ulation examination. 
He not only got through, but found a regular 
lob scKin 'enough—that very railway job his 
mot Iter had hoped for. 

-Some months later, there came a shatter¬ 
ing piece of news. Bhabani was widowed. 
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J llaiimohirn jighed and U\* DH<fk fell. 


And before two months had passed, the 
tweni) loui ytai old Bhabani, hei hair iropped, 
hei sail sshiti and boidcrleis, appealed in her 
lailiei s (uiiuvatJ. hading hei ihite children 
bv tin hand, flu in lasvs who couldn’t spare 
lid for a iiioimnt now lefiiad to beat liei 
biiidta ‘ M> Inisbind didn’t base any 
sasings, fathei and his biotliets have 'ots of 
(liilduii, too" 

Ihe lather leplicd, "Don’t vv’onv. Nabn 
has got a job. 1 will look alter von ’ 

Ihat summci Guindas went to Calnitta 
during the vacation. He had not been theie 
for two yeari, he had to try now to get the 
book publishcHl. This could be postponed no 
longer. 

W,-arini£ lanv.ns shoes, earning a cliistv 
iiinhiella ami a tin suitcase full of niannsciipts. 
he trudged .dong the sidewalks on both sides 
ot the sticct lioiii College Sqiiaie to (oinvvallis 
Sc|iiaic. Ill the hot iiun of fiiiie. At last, in a 
nairow lane off Sukea Siii^et he tiat keel down 
Bhaiat Prtss. They published Sanskiit and old 
Bengali books, and were also inteiesied in die 
tionariei.. But Bipm Babu, the propueiui, said, 


We don’t know how good your dictionary b, 
we cam iiidje its pierit. We’ll consider it it 
you tan bring a ’■econiinendafion.” 

"Whose... > For instaiiie. . .’^I’lie word 
lecommeiidation’’ siiick in Ciurudas ihroar. 

Bipiri Bnbii gave him three oi four names. 
I he vci\ hrvt was the vice chamellut ol a 
imiveisity. 

At the vice-thanctllor’s lesideme Curudas 
pic Milted himself the next morning, len or 
twelve jx'ople were waiting iii a small aiite- 
loom. As time woie on, the open terrace 
jcljoinirig the icwm filled with an exfiecraiit 
(lowd. Dhoti and cliadar. Western-style suits, 
Madiassts, l’iin|abis, cKhieiobed saniivasiiis, 
loci 'sunu ])aied back and forih, suine sicmd 
1( ining against the paiapc't, some peeped 
ovti tilt loldiiig dour and quukiv withdrew. 
Hnmgsif's, tlcieilv persons, laches laces inno* 
cent <ind wuildiy-wisc, but ail piiiciied with 
siipphcaiKv. Ihe clattei ol the ivpewiiiei, the 
Jingling of the telephone, the scurrying of 
ileiks and focilnien—ip this dm it was difficult 
to K-alisc who gut in, who mauaged to get an 
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intirvicw and departed, and who elw was left 
without hope. 

On hi<. way Incl, Guruda^ was hurt by a 
fall from the tram. He {mt iodine on the 
bruises and spent the rest oi the day on his 
tot in the boarding-house Next morning he 
got up with aching hips Nevertheless, he 
took up his suitcase and again boarded a 
second-class tramcai. 

That day, too, nothing happened, he |ust 
hung around for four horns. Thus it went 
loi four days in a row. 

On the fifth day he went much earlier m 
the morning, tn order to get there ahead ot 
any one else. There were only two other per¬ 
sons ahead of him. A serene-lookmg gentle¬ 
man m dhoti and undershirt stopped on seeing 
him and called out. “What's np ? You agam 
today 

“Please, sir, I had to, because—'* 

“Yon haven't seen Inin yet ? Seems I’ve 
been seeing you foi some time What is it ?’* 

“I am preparing a Bengali dictionary. It’s 
in connection with that—' 

"Oh, a dictionary ^ A Bengali dictionary 
The gentleman surseyed Gurudas carefully 
from head to loot, not overlooking the tin suit¬ 
case. “Seems you’ve carried yoni work in 
there?" 

“1 mean, in rase he wants to have a look—in 
ease he has tim", I nem—’* 

“All right, hasf a seat. When he comes 
down, go on in. Straight through this door. 
There’s nothing to be alraid of.” 

On that day Gurudas actually sau the 
great man and was given a scrap of signed 
paper. "I recommend this book lot publica¬ 
tion.’’ 

To be published in an edition of five hun¬ 
dred copies, in small solumes priced at a rupee 
each Paper cover. Halt of what leinained 
after expenses were met would go to the 
author, but if the cost was not covered within 
0 year, the author would have to compensate 
the publisher for the loss. 

That was the contract. Bipin Babu 
letauied the manuscripts fur the fust four 
vowels, from "A” to the long ’’I”. A week 
after returning to Khulna, Gurudas received 
the first in-oofs. 

Within a year the first six volumes came 
out that completed the vowels. But the next 
summer Bipin Babu received the author coldly. 
The book had not sold at ail. “They are all 
lying there, see for yourself. People get a 
whole dictionary for ten rupees, who would 
pav SIX for the vowels alone ^ And who 
bothers about so many details ^ The costs 
bavoi't been covered, good sir, but I know* you 
can t pay the compensation, I can take this 


slight loKi, bat if you mnt to go ahead after 
this, yon’U have to pay half the expenses. If 
It sells, ITI take out my costs first, plus a thttty 
pet cent commission. All the rest will be 

yours." 

“Half the expenses? How much will that 
be?" 

“Each volume win cost from two hundred 
to two hundred and fifty rupees. You’ll get 
the bill.” 

Gurudas deposited the manusaipt ioi six 
more volumes. Ctee after another the volumes 
were published, and Gurudas’ land was sold 
one bigha after another. Then nothing was 
left except the htde homestead in the 
village, then that, too, was gone. 

Ten mere years had passed by then 
Gurudas had come almost to the end of “Ba" 
the twenty-third consonant, the dictionary had 
been published up to the twentieth. During 
thn time his hair had grown grey, he had 
slatted wearing glasses—thick-lensed, nickel 
plated ones—but even with them he found the 
lantern-light dim at night Rheumatism had 
struck Harunohini, she could not work as once 
she did, the whole household was run by the 
frail, tireless Bhabani. To her father she paid 
special attention, brought him a little milk, oi 
some fruit, whenevet possibile, oi made him a 
sugar-candy drink or sometimes a rustaiii apple 
sherbet. In her fiee time she leafed through 
hei fathers dictioiiaiy This daiightei. thi 
lust child of his youth, Gurudas had taught 
Bengali and a little Sanskrit as well she knew 
the laws of mutation from the dental “n" and 
s’ to the ceiebial ones, and giadually became 
quite proficient tn reading proofs. Sometimes 
It happens, perhaps early on a holiday monnng 
that Guiudas sits witting in the little porch 
and Bhabani lingers by his side, fuming over 
this page and that, saying nothing—nothing in 
wouls— but they like this, both' of them like it 

How do the family keep going ? Because 
of Nabendu, whose salary has risen to seventy 
fixe rupees. He has to stay in Calcutta, but 
spends his time travelling on the lines. Ht 
tushes home whenever he gets a cliance, the 
allowance he gives his father is rather hand- 
some This is how Bhabani can raise her three 
growing children, Gurudas can take trips to 
Calcutta, and Ilarimohini does not have to 
know that they have nothing left in the coun¬ 
try that they have to buy rice, lentils, every¬ 
thing 

I hen, through Hanmohmi's insistence, 
Nabendu got married 

With her new quilts and mattiesses with 
a btightly coloured vaiietv box tontainino 
sermihon powder and Hareline Cream, and 
exuding the stent of perfumes, the new 
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— I of icy the hdtife*' 

She w»s aTighteome 6fteen-year oM girl. XS^ith 
her came 9 little unavoi^ahie pam; she temiad* 
ed them of Shiham. Harimohnii hartivdy 
wiped her eyes. 


Nine months after the wedding. Nabendu 
lost his footing as he hoarded a moving train. 
He fell at once between the ralb. When he 
was pulled out there was still life in his 
crushed body. But he never reached the hos¬ 
pital. 


His biide was then seven months preg¬ 
nant. She became hysterical at the news; four 
hours latet a stillborn thild was delivered. She 
Could not get up again; slowly she succiimlieJ 
to chddbed fever, and after sue months’ illness. 


Idee a thin wisp of diadpw thg merged into 
the shades. ‘ ♦ 

Rfteen hundred rupees oame 6om Naben- 
du’a provident ftind, another two thousand 
from the Railway Company as **ciwB|ijmS8tion”. 
And a few modtb later, )mt at fuja time, 
news came that En|^ttd and Germany were 
at war. 

From "hfth ri'lumnist" to “atomic explo- 
Sion"- Curiidas nillcited a great many new 
wolds dill mg the siv years ol war. All these 
will hue to go m an ap|)cnih\. But in those 
ycais tilt work did not make much progress. 
He <mild get only as tar "la", the tsfrenfV- 
cighth consonant, and the printing got stuck 
aiui the twenty second. Hie price of pruitmg 
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“‘And hordes of helpless, people" 


had gone up four times: paper vras unavaila¬ 
ble the re was nothing that tould be dune 
abuur It. 

To this were added othci dithculties Tlu 
landlord suddenly demanded seventeen ruptts 
foi the house Gurudas had icnted for so long 
at seven-and>a-hall rupees a mouth. The price 
of rue soared from four to foity rupees a 
maund, the high pi ice of kerosene made it im 
possible tor Gurudas to light a lamp at night. 
Furtherraoie, his eyes b^an to bother him. 
The doctor said he had a cataract and could 
not get reM without an operation. For that, 
one must go to Calcutta, it would cost a 
hundred and fifty rupees. Gurudas dismissed 
the plan from his mind without gismg it a 
second thought, it was much more necessary 
to survive on at least one mcNiI a day, 

Nabendu’s three-aud a half thousand rupees 
kept the family going. Bhabani’s daughter was 
married; that took five hundred. In spite of 
esery attempt to cut it fine, the icst ol the 
money meltrf in these war yeais As foi the 
daughter in-law's ornaments, Guiudas had le- 
turued them to her father. 

It was during this war that Harimohini 
first learnt that the> no lorigei had then 
village home to hide then heads But she ssas 
not upset, she no longer had the strength to 
be upset fser since her son s death, she had 
been lapsing into a state of apaths she esen 
seemed shghtlv cracked She made no com¬ 
ments on family affairs, ate, slept, was lacked 
by the pauis of iheiunatism flci teeth fell 
out, she turned old. 

Bhabani still stood fast She had sent her 
two sons to school, but the soiinger one 
abrupth gate up studies and took a job in a 
ration shop where he learnt to pilfei When 
Bhabani heard ot this, she tore the skin off 
bos s back with a suck of fiiewood 

Bs the end ot the w.ii Gurudas had noth¬ 
ing leli From the school he got sixty three 
rupees as salaiv and deainess allowance, but 
the aiiiiioiities were iiiessing him to retire 
Alter much pleading he got two veais more, 
but aftei that he would have to go. 


But suddenly the school problem became 
seiy trivial. Blood flowed in India, and then 
the couiitiy became independent. Khulna tell 
to PakisMii. Aftci obseivnig events lor some 
time Gurudas like many olheis, came away to 
Calcutta wiili ins family 

Bettci not lelaie how. Partly on font, 
partly by tiain, sometimes by boat at iivei 
crossings Then belongings, which didn't 
amount too much, all iciiiaiiicd Ixhind —or 
neatly all, but loi some essential clothes, a few 
household utensils, and a suitcase full ot books. 
The printed volumes of the dictionary, the 
manuscript books that was about all. All 
ihe books lullcctitl with such pains ovci so 
many ytais- nearly all ol those had to be 
ahaiulonetl 

Iven with light luggage, the )oiiiiiey was 
not easy Guriicl.is had giown old, lu did not 
see scry well Mis wife was crippled. Amal 
and Bnnal, Bhabani’s sons, now and then 
earned their giandiiiother in then aims, but 
how fai could one walk cariying a heavy old 
woman ^ I hey have to rest iindei tiecs from 
time to time, ilatimohmi wails in the agony 
ol iheiiiiiaiism Rain. Sun. Dust. Flies 
Hiiiiian filth. And hoides of helpless people 
At RaiiagliJt station two children weit tiamp- 
led to cleaih in ihe ciush. 

It took ten days to get to Calcutta They 
spent a week at Shcaldah railway station, 
living cm puffed net, men they weie bundled 
ofl in a lorry to Bungaon letugcc camp. A 
thick soup like sttifl made up ol rice and tennis 
was served thtic at two oclock eveiy day 
Fating this macio Cuiiidas feel a litrh better, 
but Haiiiiiohini V waiN were endless. 

At last God was ineitihil to Harniiphiui. 
Cholera >iiiul. the cinip, and alter a few 
rounds of dialrhoc I and voniumg, her pulse 
stopjied They could not ricniate the body 
themselves the authorities caitetl the corpses 
away wholesale in coyerecl trucks. 

Afiei two months Gurudas found a place 
to live III a lefugct coi ny ncii Kanchrapara 
Hutments imdc ol spit Inmboo arrangH in 
lows, eavh hut had a tiny kitchen, too. A 
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pond nen^, a tube-well not far away. Bba- 
bam got them Milled. Hei von. Amal, got a 
job m a mortar iactory in that vicinity, they 
lived somehow on that. The youiigei son, 
Umal' tan wild, wav wandering about ail day, 
smoked cheap cigarettes, and no one knew 
where he got money for the movies. 

Once more Gurudas sat down and opened 
his manuscript books. One eye was eiiinely 
covered by the cataract, even the other was 
dun. Now every moment ol sunlight is prc*- 
cious to him. At the hrsr streak oi luoining 
light he comes and sits on the iiitk poich. 
SLibani brings him a cup of hot tea .'ind a 
handful of puffed rue fihabani has to sit 
there, too, and drink tea with her lailiei, on 
that Gurudas insists. Towaid the end of the 
war Gurudas had discosered the m>stu|iu of 
tea, It was quite stimulating, and it kept him 
from being so hungry lit woiks fioni the 
first sign of daylight until the fading ol the 
Iasi little lay. Jle stts uossieggid. Ins nott- 
book on a low stool, with only iwo oi thiie 
books beside him—those he was able to bung 
from Kluilna. When bis back tluobs too 
much, he puts away his noiebook and lies 
down tor a few minutes. That soothes him. 

A month passed. One morning, leaning on 
a bolster that Bhabani had iiiadt ioi linn. 
Ginudas wiote a postcard to Bipiti Babii of 
Bharat Press. 

file answer came iincspeittdlv soon 
Bipin Babn sent him giecnngs and exprtssid 
delight at hearing from him alter so long llis 
dutionaiy was in some deniuiid iiowadass; 
editions ol ihc previous soluines wtie nearly 
exhausted It was now ntccssaiv to publish 
the subsequent ones, lliat imiltl be done on 
the royalties already due to Guriidai, without 
any tiesh payment from him. Bipin Bi'»u 
would be very pleased to know when tiu ika' 
manuscripts would be forthcoming. 

After a few more letters wcit exchanged, 
Bipin Babn csen agreed to pay liliecn nipeis 
a month as "assistance”. With savings fiom 
that money, Gurudas began once again to 
at cumulate books. During the next two years, 
many more volumes of the dictionary appeared 
one alter another. The wiitmg leathed the 
penultimate coiisoiunt. 

Gurudas finished the worl the following 
year; it took two more to tomplere pnbhiation. 
lie re-read the whole book in print compiled 
the errata sheets and appcndites, nothing was 
left undone. Hic rompirlitn'ivc Rrngtili Du- 
tfoiMirv.' (ompittt tti f»/l’*lvvo Volumes. It 
had taken thirty years. When he had begun, 
he was a ytiung man of foity. Now Ins halt 
was all white, his back bent, his iheeks like 
two sunken hollows, a petwork oi veins stcxid 
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o'K on his sii’ing skin One eve w.is blind; 
lit S.IW vtiy Jiiilt with the cthei 

Slioiily altii this (iiiitulas took to bed. 
lli< woik was tloiu lot which he had hns- 
handed his last ounce ol sticngtii he needed 
It no loiigci. He thought ol Shibini of Naliii, 
ol that pool wilt ol Nahii s Ih thought of 
Bhabanis husband of his own wife lo Bha- 
baiii he said “I^ciii t have a fiiiuial cticniony 
fot me, Bhabani, I don i believi in all that ” 

For imiiiy days lit siayid in bid bicathing 
with difiicnlty. But death docs not eoinc on 
oiclei 

Mcanvvliile, (lie lime of his dietionarv h,iil 
spitaei in Calcutta Suim om one (iiiiiidav 
Bhaetachaiya dye know ^ has wiittin a 
iiionuiiiental dictionary, s.iid to be a vvoik of 
woiks Woiel spitad Ironi month to month* 
in the (iniviisiry, in the Iitiiaiy salons in the 
ncwspapci oHites. Those who bought the hook 
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Spoke wellipf It; (hose who 4id hot, went ouf 
and »poke more warmly. 

At length a young ioumallit arrivctd in a 
jeep, fttong with Balm of* Bhamt Ptess. 
(•'urudas did not speak tnuch->-he did not have 
strength enough. Bhabani partly veiled her 
(.ICC and murmured the answers to all their 
(| nest ions. The next day’s Smdeslu EMrar 
(.lined the wnsational story of Gurudas Bhatta'' 
(liai>a. It scattered high-flown phrases: 
‘‘saci)lire''« "devotion”, "dedication”, and so 
on. 

Thus Curudas became famous. 

It was then the Wth year ot indt^ndence. 
'A literary award, to be paid from Government 
funds, was announced. Someone mentioned 
Gurudas’ name to the selection committee. 
Gurudas Bhaltachar)ra ? Oh yes, that dic¬ 
tionary. But —well—after all^that was quite a 
piece of work, certainly a great many pages 
were filled. And they say he’s having hard 
time$-~from hand to mouth in some leftigec 
colony—it would be very nice as a gesture. 
Something to apturc the popular imagination 
With. Swadeshi Bazar has written quite 
strongly—haven't you seen ? 

It was in Gurudas’ favour that the com¬ 
mittee decided. 

Bhabani replied to the Government’s letter, 
saying that her father was now ill and could 
by no means go in ro Calcutta. 

One of the younger ministers said, “Well, 
then we’U go to him. It will look good.” 

So, at ten o’clock one morning, a huge car 
came and parked at the Kanchrapara refugee 
colony. A jeep preceded it, to .show the way. 
There descended from the car a Minister of the 
independent nation, two high-ranking state 
executives, and two lackeys in bright red 
livery. From the jeep came out that young 
joumalist, a government clerk, and photogra¬ 
phers with umms. The car did not drive 
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up fo fBe te imy iWflpiiedi m tm 
to Gumda^ house, alooe « flarrow ttiie 
between two rows of slam-lilEe hnts> fist widb 
eyed boys nnd -gtrkt mi women,, flw toons 
svith its tifly endosttnr luddenfy htdgel' * ‘ 

There was no place for anyone to sit; the 
ceremony had to be petformed wKh the visitors 
Standings. The Honorable Minister spoke a 
few words. On Gurudas’ bed he placed a pah; 
of dhoti and chadar, of pure Bengal silk, a pile 
of flowers, and five thousand rupees in one- 
hundred rupee notes tied up with a silk ribbon. 

As the cameras clicked, the abrupt light of 
flash-bulbs made Gurudas’ weak eyes thitob. 

He lay on his back, benumbM, bu band 
on his diest. It was impossible to guess frOm 
his face whether he could understand what was 
hafpeninf around him. But when the visitors 
moved away from the edge of the bed, and 
were lingering merely for the sake of formality, 
looking embarras-sed, with the desire for depar¬ 
ture written on their faces, it was just then 
that Gurudas said in a thin voice, but articula¬ 
ting eadi woord clearly, "Bhabani, turn me over. 

I can’t keep from laughing, but these gentle¬ 
men may fed slighted if 1 laugh. Hease turn 
my face away.” His cafaract<louded eye 
remained still; the other eye suddenly lit up 
with amusement. Bhabani gently turned him 
on his side. 

He died that evening. He was covered 
with that pair of Bengal silk, those flowers 
were arranged on him. His two grandsons and 
some lads of the neighbourhood carried him to 
the cremation ground. 

Only one more thing he had said before 
dying: "Keep the money, Bhabani. You will 
need It." 

. [Tranakited by Mary M» tago 
* and Deepak Mafumdar"} 

( Revised by the author ^ 
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Feats Bengal “bauzigurs” showed 

Jahai^ir 

By GOPENDRA SIRCAR 


V [VARIOUSLY titled 
several old Persian 
.documents claimed 
.the honour of being 
the auto>biography of the 
Moghul Emperor Jahangir 
of India, but, ultimately, an 
untitled Persian manus¬ 
cript, discovered on the 
verge of decay and tran¬ 
slate in parts into English 
by the accomplished Bri¬ 
tish Orientalist James 
Anderson in 1785|8y 
(“Asiatick Miscellany") 
led to its universal accept¬ 
ance, in preference to 
others, as “the narrative 
with the stamp of genuine¬ 
ness, as the work written 
bv the Emperor himself.” 
Yet, accoiding to another 
eminent British Orientalist 
Major David Price, distin¬ 
guished for his painstaking 
English rendering anew 
of the whole of the original 
Persian document, the lazy 
toper that Jahangir was. 
he had written his memoirs 
with his own hand only 
for the first twelve years 
of his reign, then had dic¬ 
tated a portion to a scribe 
and lastly had ordered an¬ 
other to carry it to the 
end. 

It has been ascertained 
that an account of the first 
decade of Jahangir’s reign 
was copied out and distri¬ 
buted by the Emperor’s 
orders under the title 
“Dwazda-Sala - Jahangiri.”. 
Whether or not it was the - 
same document translated 
bv Anderson and Priee. but 
the* fact itself lends force 


to the view that the im¬ 
perial quill was not driven 
lieyond the twelfth year 
of Prince Salim’s ascending 
the throne and assumption 
of the title of ‘Jahangir’ or 
Conqueror of the World* 
on October 10, 1805 Un¬ 
usually interesting to read 
It is reckoned as one of the 
most valuable contribu¬ 
tions to Indian history as 
Price would pul it ” 

The imperial author takes 
his reader back to a period 
since which three centuries 
have passed and not only 
places before him a vivid 
picture of the vtatc of the 
country ns it exi-tetl at the 
time, but also la\s hue his 
mind with its loys, and 
■,01 rows, hopes and aspira- 
'lons, its virtues .ind fail¬ 
ings The simple and can- 
flid manner in which he 
narrates the event's he saw 
happening before his eyes, 
ind the measures he adopt- 
“d to rule the vast empire 
'ilaeed under his chaige, 
'annot fail to extort the 
iraise of the reader . . " 
Let us, however, skip 
)ver the pages und descend 
'vith the Emperor “to 
matters of less serious im¬ 
portance”—to the lengthy 
but hair-raising accounts 
ha has scribbled about 
twenfj'-eight extraordinary 
performances, which "wlth- 
lut the actual demonstitii- 
,'Jon the world would nj>t 
have conceived possible**, 
by seven “Bauzigurs’* (lug- 
lers) from “the province 
of Bengal’ who came to 


his court and “confidently 
boasted that they were 
capable of producing effects 
so strange as far to surpass 
the scope of the human 
understanding." 

After witnessing their 
unimaginable skill in the 
“asmauman” (celestial) 
art, “such indeed as can¬ 
not but be considered 
among the most surprising 
circumstances of the age 
in which we live”, the 
amazed Emperor decided 
that “ii iew instances of 
theii cKtraordinary dex¬ 
terity” were “not unwotthv 
of a place in this memo- 
iials” and went on to con¬ 
fess, "I can onlv add, that 
although I had frequently 
in mv father’s court wit¬ 
nessed such performances, 
never did I see or hear of 
ansdhing In execution so 
wonderfully strange, as was 
exhibited, with apparent 
facility by these seven 
jugglens, 1 dismi.ssed them 
finally with a donation of 
fifty thousand rupees, with 
the intimation that all the 
Amelrs of m> court, from 
the order of one thousand 
upwards, should each con¬ 
tribute something in pro¬ 
portion ” 

When modern “Banzi- 
gurs” of Bengal have of 
late been winning interna¬ 
tional laurels bv thetr 
“Fndinjals” and all the 
rest, it should he intere^-t- 
ing to recount in the order 
recoided in lahanclr’s 
memoirs the bewildering 
performances the seven 
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masler-artlRts of old Bengal 
had exhibited in the Moghul 
Empej-or’s pies-ence. 

♦ 

IJIST, thov set the seed 
of any fniiK tree llio 
OTilooKeis named at ten 
difTt-rent spots nnrl no 
sooner had tlic\ finished 
rertting soin<‘lhing In un- 
Inlellign)!'* cabalislical lan¬ 
guage than “a plant w«a» 
seen springing from each 
of the ten places." Tlie 
ttees .slowlv but peroeptlhly 
grew fn hcdght to about 
tw'o cubits when they shot 
foith lea\ps and branche.s 
and produced fruit.s which, 
after the jugglers had 
made ‘‘a sort of procession 
round the tree'.". ])eca»ue 
lusciou.s ripe. Tlie ffuils 
were pkickcd and specta¬ 
tors tasting of them found 
tlwm fresh and delicious. 
Them, live .singing birds of 
such beauty in colour and 
shape "as the world ne\er 
Bjnv before" wore seen 
fluttering among the foli¬ 
age unconcerned of the 
suiTounding.s. I-ater, the 
foliage ‘'put on its varie¬ 
gated tints as in autumn" 
and, iiltinitdelv. the Ire 4 *.s 
giaduallv shortened and 
di.sappeared into tlie earth. 

nSVcowcf. one of the seren 
men fiom Bmiga! -.liippccl 
hini.self almost naked in 
one pitch-dark night and 
spinning himself "swiftly 
round several limes"’ cener- 
ed h1m.self with a sheet, 
fiom beneath w’hlch a 
resplendent min or w’as 
produced which emitted 
radiance .so frowerful "as 
t<* ha\'e illimrinaled the 
heuiisphc'ie to an incivdi- 
hle <iisUinc«> round" L.)1er 
ti.rellers ‘‘at lire distance 
oi ten (lavs' joiiinev" on 
the inirht atte<-ted ih.it 
tiii'v s.(\v the atmosph ‘re 
illuminated briuhter than 
"tiro biightest day they 
had ever seen". 


Tfiifd. ^ sewh 
stood close together and 
-without moving either lips 
or tongue, produced be¬ 
tween them a most delight¬ 
ful mu.sical harmony with 
.sw(*et modulations as If 
the whole .seven had but 
one voice—"the effect of 
\ entriloctuism" accoriling 
to Price. 

f'nurth. they made to 
explode a hundred “leir-e- 
hawah" or squibs from 
"two bow’-.shot di.stancs" 
without stirring from their 
irlace. 

Fiith, they .set a large 
cauldron, filled partly with 
water and a little rice, 
Irotling without applying 
"the sinallesi spark of fne" 
and drew from it near-ly 
"a hundred platteis full, 
each wdtli a slewed foul 
at top." 

iiirth fiom a rose placed 
on n dr> spot of ground 
they made miraciilou'' 
fountains, idteinately of 
■water and fire, which 
show’ered moie roses, to 
spout, yet. they neither 
moistened nor heated the 
gtound. 

Serenih, "One of the 
seven men stood upright, 
a second passed upwards 
along his body, and head 
to head, placed his feel 
upwanls in tiie air. \ 
tliird managed to (hmh up 
in the .same manner, and 
placing his feet to those of 
the second, stood with his 
head upwards, and so altei'- 
nately to the seventh, who 
Clowned this extraordinary 
human pfilar with his head 
uppermost " Then the first 
man supporting six men 
on live crown of his head 
\v.cs observed to "lift one 
foot as high as the 
^lioulder " 

Fifihth, one of them not 
oni.v stocxl firm and up¬ 
right In spite of being pul¬ 
led backward by forty men 


but dragged the lot 
ward all along the show 
gi'ound. 

Ninth, they cut a men 
limb from limb, actually 
.severing his head fi'om 
the body" and kept the 
mutilated pirrts scattered 
on the ground for' some 
lime. Then, they covered 
tlro.se im(lei‘ a sheet. A 
lew' minutes after one of 
them had put himself 
under the cover, the indi¬ 
vidual. .suppo.sed to have 
been cut into joints, was 
seen following the juggler 
out from helow’ the .sheet 
quite hale and iieartv 
without anv mark of in¬ 
jury or wound whatev'er 
on his body 

Tenth, tVoin -01 ernirtv 
hag they produced in turn 
two garne-cm-ks of the 
largest size, a brace of 
partiidgos witii bi’illiant 
plumage and a pair of 
frightful black sn.'ikes with 
flat heads and ciimson 
bellies. The onlcKikets w'ei’e 
entertained in turn with 
cock-fight, pai'tridge 1unp.s 
and snake-duel. 

Eleventh, a large exca¬ 
vation they made on the 
eaith vvas filled wdlh water 
and covered with a sheet 
foi‘ some lime. On remov'- 
mg the .sheet tlie water 
was found to have tians- 
loimed Into solid ice upon 
vvhicli elephants walked. 
They drew the sheet across 
the place once moi’e and 
on ft being remov'ed again, 
“evei’.v vestige of ice. and 
even moisturr of any sort" 
had completely ciisapjreared. 

Twelfth, ihc'v erec’ted 
two tenbs “a bow-.shot dis- 
tanc'e" apart, into which 
two of tliem, one tc» each, 
entered and brought out" 
every birci or beast vve 
cho.sc‘ to mention” and set 
them fighting. 

Thirteenth, one of them 
shot a steel-pointed arrow 
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Mo aW '*«»«» shaft 
stood fixed at a ronsidei- 
al)le height ” He shot <> 
se(on<l one, ‘whith flew 
straight to the tti^t to 
which It became attachect 
In this WMv a slu'ai of 40 
aiiow'<§ was suspendc»d in 
the air The "jOlh one 
howovei bioke the united 
sheaf asundiM and hi might 
the anow down 1o the 
eai th 

rinnltrnlli lliev (hanged 
the loloin ot a ud lO'O 
and th n a skein of white 
tine id to (\ei\ hue the 
I iniM'iot (host hin)])l\ In 
diiijung them intti j \c*sstl 
full of W l1( t |)( 1 ft ( 11\ 
1ians|)ai"'it 

rift((nth (\(r\ time i 
s(|uaie bud i u>( with no 
inrtition to divide it- m 
side spice wa- tuined- 
Ihe four -ide wc le Miinnl 
'-exet.d Imus ovei tlie 
Fmpeioi siw i pan of 
n w kmtf of Inids thunigh 
the id( iH iic'sl to Inni 

.S’t ifet nth IS main tnm s 
ns thev tinned a t npci 
‘ up-ide dow nw nds it 
dtsj)la\(d a pattern and 
(oloin '“iitneh difleunt 

Sn(nte(i7ih then spilled 
the wafci III a latge ewci 
to the last chop but .is 
soon is It w is pi K pd \\ ifh 
fin* fue now aids it was 
full to (he hum with w itet 
It w IS iep(*atcd main 

times 

niofiteenlh tin \ inti6- 
duied .1 (ueumber at one 
end of .1 larg* -.nk open 
at both end- hut htougld 
out t melon at the othei 
The melon ie-inttociuee<l 
at the olhei end e.ime out 
as a bunch of giapes at 
the fust emd The proeess 
went on fni a long lime 

A'iiieleailh fiom each 
of the gaping month'j; ot 
eight men th“ head of a 
snake popped out When 
drawn out the snake'- mea¬ 
sured about five cubits in 


ground, ths .snakes Writh¬ 
ed m the folds of one 
anothei and toie them- 
sehes apait with the grea- 
tc'St tui\ 

TiiPUttPth “vc'ivtime a 
dowel was luddcm behind 
1 IcKvking glass it assumed 
I diffeicml (oloui wlien 
1)1 ought out 

/ K c nhi 'o -t tc n einjitv 
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like 
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of litci.in wotks of Saad? 
was ])ut into a small emptv 
hag Inti when Ihev diew' 
out the hook il w i found 
(li.cnged to that ot Hafej: 
which, in tuin w is tians- 
lonned into the hook cif 
Siihnian hv the same pro- 
i ‘ss It was u'peated 
main limes and woiks ot 
difleicml masters weie 
pioduced one h\ one 
'I n pnfi/-ihiiil one end 
of n liftv cubits long chain 
wa'' till own tow .nds tlie 
sk\ ‘wheie it lemained as 
Il (astened to some thing iti 
the an Th<*p i dog a 
hog, a panlhoi, a tigei and 
1 lion weie hv tuin made 
to climb up the aham to 
the uppei end bid one by 
oiii* 1hp\ all \ tnishecl im- 
medictc'h on leachmg the 
lop At long last the\ 
pulled the chain down and 
cotlcil It into a hag l‘*a\ing 
the onlciokeis gutssmg 
■ihout the\.in)shed animal 
Tit enfif-iouifh at e'en 
alteinate temo'al of the 

let 
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(bas.ket?> a fix»sh display 
of delicacies like \lands, 
dried fruits and aromatic 
heibs would be sened to 
the spec tatoi 
Tn as the Hd 

of a huge watei-Idled basin 
was (loscd and opened, 
"lec*!! le.ives, !>iiakes, 
Clam*- **tc wc»te found in 
It 1)\ tuin but at the last 
unioveiing the walei in it 
w.i'- found to h.i\e 
\ uiislic cl 

'liitiilti itlh one of the 
men kc)it ic*mo\ing hn 
tub\ nil" ficmi on* finger 
to anolhc I mcl evervtinie 
the iul)\ also kt*j)1 c hiing- 
iiig Id ollic 1 piecious gems 
7 » c )d)/-'.( / ( H/Zi ,1 man 
1)1 ought his n.ikc'ci hodv 
into \ioIml contact with a 
{>ha I p 1 w o-edged swoi d 

without tin slightest iniu'v 
Tm ntti-Pidhlh ,i volume 
of putesi white papei w.is 
placed in the Kniperm’s 
bands loi his satisfaction 
that Its pag»s \ve*e tot illv^ 
l)lank but when one of the 
Bengal baii/iruis’ took 
(he volume in hand liom 
ati entiielv salisfied I m- 
peioi and went on luriiing 
its pages on «*dch and 
everv one it appealed a 
beautiful multi c oloui eel 
painting ol the highest e\- 
cellencc i mgmg (lom 
floial designs natiual sce- 
neiies and human stuciic*s 
to action putmes of wild 
chaiging animals and 
battle scenes 

Concluding his nan alive 
of tins show ot all shows 
ol his ag", the pu/zled but 
delighted Kmpeioi see»med 
to have apt I' leniatked, 
"Howevei vve niav have 
bestowed upon these pei- 
foimeis the chaiactei of 
tnck ot luggle vet m verv 
liulh, thev verv evulentlv 
paitfiKe ol the nature of 
sonv‘thmg beyond the 
exertion of human energy. 
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Again comes the festivat 
bringing cheer and joy to every home 
But not all homes share them equally, 
Some are happy and some are not so. 
Small families are happier becHoe '' 
they have fewer worries. 

Fewer are the problems 
that play down their pleasures. 

Family Planning is the way to limit yOur 
family. Please contact the Family 
Planning Cfc.ntre in your vicinity. There, 
you get free advice and services. 

Red Triangle Is the symbol of 
Family Planning. 
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HE jnlicrifarice 
that the Assa¬ 
mese people lau 
boast of, in U's- 
pc(t 01 uwi'hlloiitd alts and 
Cl alts folk-loies and lite- 
latuie, dames and sonp-> 
is aliundanl Then tiadi- 
lional -aits and ci.dls can 
be claimi'd to niiiior by 
.nid lai<*e, then social 
ihaiart-'i and also the 
material meins of In ell- 
hood ot a section of Assa¬ 
mese people The clntinc- 
tive ait noiks of the tri¬ 
bal and ))i>ins people pro 
vide a inetsiii'' to i?atiee 
them 1 1 so far as then 
ment d ccinipment uind cnl- 
tuial proelnities are eon 
t ei lied 

The inhabitants of 
Assam, scholais ^v, are 
compos'd of people with 
Uiffcrent ethnological ori¬ 
gin WWiP Ihe plainsmen 
have thelt- hneape from 
Bodos. Austvo-Asiatics and 
Mongoloids, Nagas Kha- 
sis, Mikirs, Eushais, etc. 
aie various clans that 
form what is known as 
hills people. Their jan- 
gii.ige, custom, vocHtioti, 
religions beliefs ane dl- 
\ erse enough to dapple 
the Assamese culture. Ae 
a result of contact with 
other terntoi ial' cultures, 
these hills and plains peo¬ 
ple of Assam have deve¬ 
loped a vaiietv 'of ATt 
fotras. Xbe verv fact that 
art and craft have entered 
the roots of their every- 

BlNSVSTU^ ffTAKOAItO 


da\ life, they have become 
\ It il to the extent of being 
,i meaningful fibre In the 
social fabric 

The sljle and pattern 
o( folk art‘ in the plains 
and the hills differ a good 
deal This is partly be¬ 
cause that while the plains 
people' folk art has under¬ 
gone considerable change 
in course of time the art 
in the hills has more or 
loss retained its pilstine 
form As the folk art 
in the hills people goes 
lieyond the srope of the 
pre«(oirtt discoiii's’e, there is 
no point in dilating over 
general discussion any 
further 

Coming to the art of the 
plains people It is the 
‘Narnghar* (religious mo¬ 
nastery where hymns from 
scriptures pps used to be 
chanted that deserves to 
he metutloned first. These 
(ongregation halls for 
pravers have served mote 
or less as breeding grpumlh 
for many a cultural move¬ 
ment in Assam It goes 
without saying that reli¬ 
gion It is, that stood more 
or less as the cortier-stone 
for artistic and cultural 
fields of human endeavour 
m the ancient and the 
middle ages. In fart, Assam 
is no exception to this so- 
ciolt^ical rule applicable 
universally to almost all 
the lands. Arts and crafts 
though emanating from 
these ‘Namghars' reached 

\ l«3 


wider audience simply * 
matter of process. Draw¬ 
ings and ])aintings of Qodi 
and fioddcsses of Hin<lu 
pantheon ex#‘cuted In the 
panel svstem bear the 
stamp of idealistic interests 
keen sense of decorative 
details, and perseverance 
on the part of the painters. 
Episodes from thd Puranas, 
the Epics etc in aasoit- 
ment with geometrical de¬ 
signs and inscriptions were 
used to be rc-created on 
the mud-plafltered '#alls 
and lintels of the 
ghais' What litMc bit of 
furniture (if vou 'call 
it) remains in the '^am- 
ghar’. Indigenous type of 
furniture the 'Salplra' (the 
seat) "Slnhnsana” (the 
throne), ‘Sarai’ (the 
wooden lamp-stand) and 
bamboo and peacock-fea- 
thered handfans are never 
left bare without any de¬ 
corative painting In the 
tiaditional theatre, maskis 
were miuh in vogue. 
Beautiful and hideous 
masks though not so ela¬ 
borate as Sinhcdese and 
Bharat Natyam conter- 
parts, are always splashed 
with vaiious colour^ 

Ctecoration of manus¬ 
cripts with drawings and 
illutr.itlons was a popu¬ 
lar practice in India, spe¬ 
cially in Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam. Religious manus¬ 
cripts are full of appro¬ 
priate paintings and sket¬ 
ches, drawn in a space left 
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blank for Ihe purpose. The 
iubject-mattsi’' ol these 
manuscnpth are usually 
divme inrarnatlons accord¬ 
ing to Hindu belief. Kings 
and queens, soldiers, ani¬ 
mals like elephants usually 
feature in paintings of se- 
rular character. Among 
notabte illustrated manus¬ 
cripts are ‘Hasti-vidyar- 
nava, *a treatise on ele¬ 
phants, 'Gita Govinda', 
•'Haribishniibilas', ‘Bha- 
gahata,' etc. 

J 

Assamese textiles ate 
traditionallv famous foi 
their texture, durability 
and above all for their ar¬ 
tistic designs. Weaving as 
a dpmesttic craft is itlill 
mufb ln‘ Vflwue in Assam, 
It nkct, haiwloom is,a com¬ 
mon'accessory in'-an ave¬ 
rage Assamese home, and 
here almost all pepple par¬ 
ticularly the womep folk, 
Jri’aqpective of or so¬ 
cial, Status weave silk and 
coutm., In olden davs art 
fabscies like ‘Klmkhabs’, 
‘Kami^i Bakara Kapor’ en¬ 
joyed popularitv foi cim- 
tuiies The wedding tlress 
of earliei days consisted of 
‘Kimkhab’ among prince 
and piincesses and ‘Karsipi 
Bakara Kapor’ among men 
and w'omen of lower in¬ 
come brackets. Kmkhab 


brocades carried designs, 
produced by the warf and 
welt threads of various 
colours and materials, with 
gold and silver threads, 
‘Kimkhab’ was made by 
twisting the flattened wire 
around silk thread. And 
literally it means ‘woven 
flower.’ Karsipi bakara 
Kapor' is made bv tacking 
artistically emhi oidered 
border pieces around a 
centrq piece. Geometrical 
patterijs and animal motifs 
'■uch as peacock, swan 
pairot, lish. etc aliouial 
jn bwcades and in avciagc 
home-spun textiles This 
heritage of wearing craft 
has . mhlnlained 

honbUra^W' to this 
day df fhfiwiiW', urbanisa¬ 
tion. ift is yet to be .seen 
how indiustrialisation that 
blows in a wind of change 
in the social pattern ef¬ 
fects this populSir tradition¬ 
al (traft of Aissaiib^ where 
sericulture .'and nandkwm 
•weaving are valuable cot¬ 
tage industnes. As.samose 
handloom fabrics such as 
“Endi”. “Muga. and some 
voileties of Assam silk 
have been iicd.iiniad fui 
Iheir remarkalilv high qua 
hty texfim* and diuahililv 
The\ are of late getting a 
wider market in other 
puits of India. 


Specimens like 'drum* 
made by scooping out hol¬ 
low the trunk of a tree and 
‘dola’ (the litter) used for 
the conveyance of the 
bride and the groom bear 
testimony to the crafts¬ 
manship of primitive men 
of Assam 

Assamese basketry Is of 
tvpical aesthetic concep¬ 
tion. Tn handicraft cane, 
bamboo or reed are the 
material, from which ex¬ 
quisite specimens of tolk- 
irt emeige Vaiious arti- 
des of artistic workman¬ 
ship and daily use ate 
mad" w'ith batpboo, cane 
and palm leaf Hand-fans 
and flat hats ccllefl ‘lapi^'’ 
are sometimes embroider¬ 
ed or embellished with de¬ 
corative 01 simple designs 
of indigenous art. Ivoiy 
and hell-metal prr ducts 
are a speciality to the 
craftsmen of lower Assam 
IS no g.iinsaying that 
some specimens of folk art 
and Cl alt handed down 
ilom geneiation to gene¬ 
ration is a continuing tma 
f/e ioxe in the life and 
(iiltuie of .Assamese plain’’ 
men I'his traditional art, 
in fad. constitutes the base 
lor Assam’s modern handi- 
iraft and handloom indus- 
tr>. 




Section, oj "IluOiUii ui" —nioUem lioiming complex 

By KOBfTA SARKAR 


Y usual reaction 
to inlerniitional 
expositions and 
the like, whiik 
involve mammoth gathei' 
ings, is one oi' incipient 
discomfort at the thou¬ 
ght of being jostled by 
insensitive crowds, depriv¬ 
ed of volition, or being 
overwhelmed by the mul¬ 
titude of things to see, u 
justify^ in a sense, the fac 
of being present. The ‘Kxpe- 
f)7 of Montreal, there 
fore, was all the more plea 
santly surprising an expe- 
ience and a series of kalei 
loscoplc impressions bo 
come a lasting memory. 

^ For one thing, its sise k 
immense, its attractions 
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multiple, and at all intellec¬ 
tual levels, ami the going 
around extremely pleasant. 
Jne's guidance and infor- 
nation was unobtrusively 
.'fficient, and anyone find¬ 
ing nothing to plea.se them 
•.here, would hr impossibly 
hard to please anyway. One 
if the que$tions that in- 
. ariably arises is how long 
a person would need to sec 
‘expo.’ That depend.s rathe] 
on how much, what typf 
of things, and what rate ol 
viewing the individual has 
Fleetingly, Amerioaii tour¬ 
ist fashiori v perhaps a-day’s 
conducted tour through the 
major attractions would 
give one swne sort of vague 
irnprossion. Being slightly, 

, K 
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moi -0 selective, three days 
to a week might provide 
.something more lasting. I, 
personally, found three 
wcisks of intermittent go¬ 
ing around inadec(uate. 

One notice.s to what ad¬ 
vantage the natural scenery 
of Montreal has been used 
for tbi.s gigantic fairgjounfl. 
Three i.sUinds of the Saint 
Lawrence river have been 
built over and connected 
by road and train (known 
as the Expo Express!,, to 
make, up ‘Expo’ 67—^while 
in the background, the city 
itself is visible moat of the 
time. The pavilion.s thepi- 
selves are of two maln'vari- 
ctie&—the theme pavilions 
and the national pavflions, 
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and th.*; Interest of both <ut' 
unnoisdl It \^oul(i be im- 
jjossible to even attempt a 
shoil account ol the enthe 
lot .of pavilions ami theio^ 
for# one is compubonlv 
Most of the theme 
(leal with some 
human endeavour 
—•litMlB. olther as builder, 
OJjploier or even 
an% tnember of <i commu- 
nilijrt '‘{57 is a build¬ 

ing complex where the pi e- 
sftures of model 11 cltv 
d^eHiOR are ralnimi<*ed 
ifflieUvely. It shows 
flrith whleh 
DMM. WbiiU*iinal] to a me- 
'iHiUjBL^lOO to 1.700 
can be used to 
, _ adi^lth^ge in a num- 
llijr qf fu% furplahed sam- 
, fUita -I- without the 
sjtandandised 
s»',(ji|l facade aoijd ground 
.^ ..Sfhat makes so many 
felpife- city flats not merely 
acticable lor tndlvl- 
but devastatingly 
dull also It proves that 
skvsciapers mieht aHi h ive 
dndidualilv that one tior- 
mally associates with pri¬ 
vate residenres It has com¬ 
pactness and vanetv and is 
yet highly practical If the 
colour schemes of indivi¬ 
dual flats strike the Onen- 
tal mind as being relative¬ 
ly sedate, it should be re¬ 
membered that these can 
always be altered to suit in¬ 
dividual tastes. 


' Man in the Commvnify, 
on the other hand, is per¬ 
haps more interesting for 
its external pagoda-hke 
structure than for the con¬ 
fusing forms of expressing 
lire somewhat claustropho¬ 
bic intensity of city life. 
But the manner of convey¬ 
ing It in a number of styli¬ 
sed charades, is interesting. 
Man and hh Health again, 
reminds man of the contri¬ 
bution of science to his 


well-being It encourages 
loo piv'vcntue treatment 
r/ie Labyrinth pavilion, 
liow'etcr, is perhaps the 
mo«!t popular of the theme 
pavilionis. It seefns to at¬ 
tract the longest queues of 
dli. (At intervals, boaids 
are plates, informing thowe 
in the queue how long it 
will take them to get in. 
Sometimes it means stand¬ 
ing as long ffs IJvp hour.s 
—and yet the crowds arc 
undaunted ’) Pet haps it is 
Worth It For here by a 
novel u-se of vatious cine- 
matie techniques, the an¬ 
cient legend of ■yheuseus 
SlAyjehg the Minotaur, is 
eqUat^ with man’s strug¬ 
gle owar himself for per¬ 
fection The atmosphere is 
vividly evoked, for you foU 
low a dark, winding pas¬ 
sage—till yop reach the 
labyrinth. Here one Btand.s 
on a ^ramp looting down 
into a pit, and up, side¬ 
ways, to watch a film of 
such fantastic realness, 
that at times it is almost 
scaring Some of the films 
seem to c\ten(i to both 
large screens—and the at- 
mo.sphere is heightened bv 
the music which is weird 
and unearthly Later, one 
goes out into another dark¬ 
ened passage. with pin¬ 
points of coloured light, 
(possibly achieved bv re¬ 
fracting min-ors), but quite 
eerie in fact, for the feel¬ 
ing qf being suspended in 
space which it creates. In 
yet another auditorium, 
there are multiple screens, 
where certain central 
themtJS are protected some¬ 
times With as many as five 
different Images, all con¬ 
nected by an idea. 

The national pavilions 
range from the monstrous¬ 
ly large—a sort of whole 
day affair—to a mere tent. 
The emphasis too difiet^ 

f 
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from on<3 pavilion to the 
next—a great deal of it 
liowcv cr is divided between 
artistic achievement and in¬ 
dustrial ' production, it 
would lie difficult to gene¬ 
ralise as to which weie the 
best For, whereas one 
might be structuially inte- 
lesttng, another Icnded to 
be humble in sixe, Imt 
fascinating in ilt> di.spl.iv 
and lange of interest. From 
the outside one could sui- 
^ey the iiavilions by mini- 
rail, Mi-pendcd about 
iw'cntv feet above the 
ground there is an inte¬ 
resting contnst of angles, 
rectangle^—ol austerity o*" 
line and exubeiante of 
coloui The gciicial impie- 
hsion is of angul.u eff'C- 
tivencss .iiid boldlv cittut- 
iive contrasts, rather than 
anv prettmess of efied 
bonietlmcs this contrast of 
live colour and gconictiical 
.Shapes lu.idc the structuics, 
as >- 11011 , nioic interesting 
than the exhibits subsc- 
riufiitlv 1)1010(1 Tlie sys- 
tf>m ol ludgnip the pa\l- 
hons bv then cvteinals 
fiom th'' minuail howecei, 
had (Cl tain limitations The 
CVedi pacilion, lui instam e 
isn’t p.ii licularly unltpie 
iioni outside but what It 
had Inside belied its ap¬ 
pearance, and in a way, on 
moie modest le\el, th-' same 
applied to the Iniiun pavi¬ 
lion 

The largest In size, visi¬ 
ble fioni great distances, 
were the British, French, 
Paissian, and of United 
States and Canada (also 
the mo.st expensive struc¬ 
ture). Britain’b pavilion 
by and large, with 
its variety qf com¬ 
mercial and ^artistic exhi¬ 
bits tended ' to be over¬ 
crowded and unimagina- 
blely displayed, The 
French pavilion on the 
other hand, had an eclectic 
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quality, but some sections 
like the scientific, were 
pianned with great care, 
while the boutique type 
things were more casually 
displayed, and there was, 
of course, the mvolving 
prism-like image also! The 
U.S.S.R. pavilion laid a 
great emphasis on scienti¬ 
fic achievement, rather lost 
on the casual sightseer, 
while the U. S. pavilion 
(whose structure had a 
lightness that showed its 
exhibits off to good advan¬ 
tage) had a rather strange 
assortment of subjects that 
somehow gave no very spe¬ 
cific impression of Ameri¬ 
ca (apart from the empha- 
-sls on the conventional 
cinema). 

TpOR me- the relatively 
-T smaller structures pro¬ 
vided some of the most fas¬ 
cinating things to see. 
Where the emphasis was on 
the industrial products, 
there was a tendency for 
the details to be lost in a 
.sort of “general impres¬ 
sion”. (The Swiss pavilion, 
for instance, might just a.s 
ttell be symbolised by a 
gigantic clock, for the array 
Avas truly overwhelming!) 
Pavilions, like the Czech, 
on the other hand gave 
one the feeling that it had 
been arranged with acute 
psychological insight—and 
the crowds here, were usu¬ 
ally big. There were the 
transferable relics of artis¬ 
tic interest of the past, a 
section on Bohemian glass¬ 
ware, one on children, one 
on fashions, and of course 
the famous Kineautomat 
which together with Laby¬ 
rinth. was one of the most 
sought-after exhibif.s of the 
entire ’Expo. Tunisia again 
had a small, tastefullv dis¬ 
played pavilion, with a 
second century mosaic 
transferred in toto, some 



wrought iron objc<'t.-i, nota¬ 
bly bird cages, and girls 
weaving rugs in tradition¬ 
al style and national cos¬ 
tume. ' 

The Mexican pavilion, 
(next to the Indian* had a 
small, but flambuoyant en¬ 
trance (which one had ten¬ 
dency to mistake for the 
Sanchi type gales and cre¬ 
dit to the Indian!)* Here, 
the marinchi singers en¬ 
tertained the long waiting 
of the queues, and even 
stopped other pas.sersby in 
their tracks. Inside, there 
arc the modern paintings 
of Riviera and Orozco, along 
with the baroque splendour 
of Mexican religious art 
Tnd some ancient Mavan 
relics. The Indian pavilion 
Utoks like a giant water re- 
serv'Qir, with, &= Jotfifor.., m««r 


iar type gale (very useful 
in a drizzle !) Fortunately 
the display is infinitely 
more tasteful, and no one 
failed to rave over the dis¬ 
play of textiles. The girls 
who are in attendance again 
manage to temper their 
efficiency with a note of 
personal charm and are 
excellent ambassadors for 
the country. The fact that 
visitors drive them crazy 
with the standard ques¬ 
tion: “Lady, what is that 
mark on your forehead?” 
is neither here nor there. 

Some of the smaller 
countries have made up 
for their lack of impres¬ 
siveness hv their use of in¬ 
genious displays. Cuba is 
one such—where an array 
of blOAum up photographs 
Stress the anger and deter- 
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mination of a nowly tmor- 
Rcnt nation, somewhat 
>-iiaolirally. Venezuela has 
a modern sculplune that 
\'ibrat«s tu ymychedelic 
niihic and little else. Hut 
somehow, this Is effective 
enough. 

In addition, there arc 
the provincial and eom- 
morclnl i)a\ ihons of Canada 
itself. The privnteh spon¬ 
sored pavilions hke tW' 
Bell Telephone and the 
Canadian-Pacific Cuminco 
lay a great emphasis on the 
film. 4 host of ('inematic 
techniques, have been ex- 
plolted-r-iind the great tem¬ 
pi ation seems to be to split 
the screen into multiple 
ones — cither to increase 
the rango pf vision or to 
confuse the ortliimry mind 
with diver.se, simultaneous 
action! In fatjt, the crapha- 
si.s on sheer fhovemenl be* 
comes a calculated assault 
on the sight— and remains 
one of the ’Expo's most 
lasting impressions. 

In addition to all this 
Ihci p is La lionde — a giant 
amusement park, where 
children and adults who 
enjoy the .same things, ran 
find every form of nerve 
wracking vicaiious excite¬ 
ment, like being shot ii|) 
into the air, or up and down 
roller coasters to jiiovc how 
much punishment their sto¬ 
machs can take! This rc- 
tnains open till ;j a.m.— 
even for Children, and that 
always made me who won¬ 
der when the Canadians 
ever slept! It provides how¬ 
ever, a different .sort of di¬ 
version from the rest of 
'ICxpo. 

The Place dee Notions — 
a large open air amphithea¬ 
tre is used for performances 
and lectures of all sorts— 
and by varioits countries on 
their national day. Here, 
one always seems to stum¬ 
ble on a surprise. Another 
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very Interesting feature oi 
'Expo IS the fact that al¬ 
most pvei*y pavilion has its 
own reataurani—so that 
vou can sample footl from 
all over the world—and 
your gourmandislng can be 
inily Internationa! tool 
Prices of course, varv. and 
are not alwavs an Indicu- 
lion of quality. It would l>e 
difficult to assess the au- 
ihenticltv of the meals pur- 
v<‘yed—^hut the fact that 
(hey taste cufticienlly 
foreign to the palate, makes 
the adventure worthwhile! 
In fact some pavilions (like 
the Cevlonese with their 
leak attract move visitors 
for thcii cafe than their 
>1nicturc or dlsjjlay' 

The common or garoen 
.snack stalls are legion and 
verv’ conveniently placed, 
buAnat certain limes, almost 
impossible to approach for 
the ciovvds Tlien again, it 
is po,ssihle to see 'Expo 
from a number of vantage 
point.s (specially if vou are 
footsore and in need of un- 
energctic amusement!) 
There is of coui.se, the free 
Expo Express that takes 
v'ou from one Island to the 
next. Each individual Is- 
l.ind ha.s one or (wo mini- 
rails—a sort of open train 
siKspended from a height. 
The Ballade is more or less 
(he same thing—earth- 
bound, with a bi-lingnal 
guide (who Invariably 
voices his personal preju- 
ilice.s, thus adding a perso¬ 
nal note). There is the 
Vaporetto. a sort of canal 
bus, which takes one 
through the backwaters, 
and a gondoia-llke affair 
for tho.se who are more ex¬ 
clusive In their tafites. The 
hovercraft gives one a bird's 
oyc view, Nothing however 
is as effective as ymir ovyn 
two feet however weary and 
painful I The seulpturet at 
’Expo deserve a chapter to 
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The design of the Mexican pauilion is based on the traditional architectural 
forms of that countr}/. The history, nature, progress and aspirations of 


themselves. They appear 
all o^er the place without 
any apparent design, and 
some of them are extreme¬ 
ly effective, particularly 
against a background of 
water. 

One of the mo.st pleasant 
things about 'Kxpo is the 
fact that once you have 
paid your enti’ance fee (and 
there ia a passport system 
which makes multiple 
visits a relatively inexpen¬ 
sive affair^, if you are 
equipped with a minimum 
of refreshments, you need 
not spend another cent all 
day long. For vast array.s 
of benches are provided, 
while sittmg on the steps 
of pavilioiis, or even on the 
grass is quite common. 
Open spaces .are legidn and 
everyone tglks to you to 
while way the intervals of 
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Mexico are exhibited, 

strenuous slght-.seoing. And 
more good or harm i.s done 
by these casual (ncouniers 
to the reputation of indivi¬ 
dual pavilions than the 
'Expo authorltle.s wMll ever 
knovv! Just when you are 
too tired to be suitably de- 
cLslve as to whether you can 
make that last pavilion, 
.sonv'one next to j'ou giv¬ 
ing his or her verdict, also 
makes your decisimi. For 
the endless discus-sion Is 
about what the individual 
liked in one pavilion, what 
they failed to see in ano¬ 
ther (which the more enter¬ 
prising, or merely lucky 
third person saw). And 
what was one's own pavi¬ 
lion like? At this moment, 
each Expogoer becomes, in 
a sense, a personal amba¬ 
ssador for their own coun- 
tr;l^ Interesting too is to ^ 
watch the feot that there 
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are obviously language-lo*’' 
yaltie.«!. For instance in 
the queues outside both the 
Venezuelan and Mexican 
pavilions, Spanish 1ft heard 
mo.st often. And finally, the 
organisation at ’Expo is 
near perfect. Not only Is the 
information always avail¬ 
able, it is nearly always cor¬ 
rect. Not only are people 
extremely helpful but they 
manage to retain a personal 
note that seems Impossible 
In something of sucl) momi- 
troualy gigantic, proportions. 
Queues there are—^but very 
little hustling or ill-feeling. 
A somewhat anxious and 
over-zealou* Canadigu aal^" 
ed me: "Do you think that 
in ’70 the 0.«:*aka 'Expo will 
be better than ours?" 
Frankly, I don’t see- how. 

: It might he as exciting, but 
'the empliasis will have to* 
different. .. 





G)-autHorship a real need in foreign 
liook publishing in India 

by K. K. GHOSH 


T he recent re¬ 
commendations of 
the Education 
Commission and 
Vhe decision at the 
Education Ministers’ 
Conference to make the 
study of English optional 
in schools and colleges 
have its "revolutionary” 
repercussions in all spheres 
of the academic life in the 
country. The compromise 
suggested by the MPs’ com¬ 
mittee on education be¬ 
tween the two-Ianguagc 
and three-language for¬ 
mulae on the language 
issue, has further crystal¬ 
lized the position. As a re¬ 
sult of all these decisions 
and recommendations, the 
Government of India has 
taken upon itself the obli- 
gatioa to make available 

all standard books on pure 
science and technology in 
Hindi within the next five 
years. Not only that, but 
it has also been assured 
that students mr scholws 
of science and experts in 
technology would not be 
denied appropriate books 
or sources of information. 
But how and through what 
machinery and with what' 
consequence is interesting 
study. 

’’ Already the book import 
policy of the Government 
of India has caused for the 
last two years a "book- 


starvation” as a recent edi¬ 
torial has pointed out. Al¬ 
though the “established 
importers" this year have 
been allotted quotas of 
up to 150% of the amount 
th^ brought in durihg the 
previous year, but consider¬ 
ing the devaluation of the 
currency in the mean time, 
it has barely restored the 
status quo of 1966-66; and 
this itself represented a 
savage cut as has been 
pointed out by Mr. T. T. 
Krishnamachari of half the 
average annual imports 
during the previous four 
years. 

As the standard and 
variety of Indian publibli- 
ing can hardly match with 
foreign publications since 
forcibly prevented, the only 
solution “not to deny” 
appropriate books to scho¬ 
lars and students as Uieir 
fundamental right, seemed 

the "qjrtraordinary instruc¬ 
tions" given to the Indian 
delegation at the Stor^olm 
conference for revision of 
the Universal Copyright 
Convention, for a twenty- 
year copyright holiday. 

The protocol now adopt¬ 
ed at tire Intellectual Pro¬ 
perty Conference held in 
Sotckholm makes Interest¬ 
ing provisions. India will 
in future pay royalty In 
rupeea qp certain'categories 


of books “translated, adapt¬ 
ed or reproduced” mainly 
used “for teaching, study 
and research in all fields of 
education." Under a legis¬ 
lation to be introduced 
shortly to give effect to this 
and other provisions of 
this protocol, foreign au¬ 
thors or publishers of such 
books will be paid “Stan- 
dard compensation" in 
rupees at a rate to be deter¬ 
mined by India. More¬ 
over such payment in 
rupees would not be allow¬ 
ed to be taken out of the 
country. In the case of 
books other than the above, 
the country could permit 
Indian publishers to bring 

out translations or repro¬ 
duction of foreign books 
three years after their pub¬ 
lication “by paying a just 
compensation subject to 
national currency regula¬ 
tions." If a foreign author 
or publisher of a book 
falling iti the second cate¬ 
gory failed to bring out a 
translation within 10 years 
after its first publication, 
then such work "will go in 
public domain and no fur¬ 
ther compensation it liable 
to be paid." 

Although Britain has 
abstained from voting on 
the protocol thus prevent¬ 
ing British books to be 
used under the above pre¬ 
visions and Oh her nHhnate 
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decision not to accede, 
India would have to con* 
slder afresh its position, yet 
as matters stand now and 
if everything goes right as 
India expecte, these foreign 
publishers would now be 
encouraged as the j^uca- 
tion Minister of India 
pointed out, to come to 
India and spend the mornoy 
to be earned in royalty in 
rupee currency. Such of 
the foreign publishers thus 
doing publishing business 
in India would be governed, 
it was pointed out, by the 
relevant rules In matter!- 
of remitting their profit'- 
abroad. 

But would it work really 
satisfactonly ? immediate¬ 
ly with the passing of 
the resolution, the Gov¬ 
ernment of India would 
have to considerably 
down its .import of book'- 
resUlting into the foreign 
publi^rs representatn 
in India, consklerablv con¬ 
trolling their activities tcxi. 
Upon them could be spent 
for some time some of the 
money thus earned in 
rupee through royalty. 
This might oe an arrange¬ 
ment in the interim period 
after the proposed legisla¬ 
tion of these foreign pub¬ 
lishers to have paitia! im¬ 
port in this country, of 
books which would take 
some time to be produce<l 
apd at the same time main¬ 
taining their staff in India 
with the rupee earnings of 
the royalties instead of 
disbursement made from 
borne Offices But ul’l 
mately these foreign pub 
Ushers would have no othei 
alternative It appears, 
thian to start publishing 
business In India. The 
only other alternatJvi 
would be that these ^oyalt^ 
payments in rupees will 
remain in this country like 
Tli 480 funds. 


But the question is, if 
such publishing business 
started in Jlndia by foreign 
pubhshers would they ^ 
able to remit profits ab¬ 
road ’ If not, there cannot 
be any incentive for the 
foiieign publishers to start 
publishing business in 
India. 

Therefore side by side 
with the proposed legisla¬ 
tion to give effect to the 
provisions of the protocol 
for "standard compensa¬ 
tion" in royalty of foieign 
books adapted, reproduced 
or translated to be paid In 
rupees which would not be 
.sllowed to be taken out, 
the Government of India 
should also formulate some 
legislation to enable for¬ 
eign publishers doing busi¬ 
ness in India under the 
forced circumstance to be 
able to remit, which under 
tlie present circumstance 
is rather non-alluring. 

In this connection it 
nould not he out of place 
to mention here the Gov- 
i‘rnment of India'.s long 
concluded agreement on 
principle with the Com¬ 
monwealth and Inter¬ 
national Library of Perga- 
mon Press for adoption and 
adaptation of books In the 
library for the various 
Indian Universities and 
educational institutions, 
through the designated or¬ 
ganisations. No doubt, this 
is a great step forwaid In 
the solution of the prob¬ 
lem, — apart from what 
E.L.B.S. and Book Deve¬ 
lopment Council activities 
are subscribing in getting 
books of British authors 
suitable for Indian Univer¬ 
sities through sdtirce.s 
other than through Gov- 
''rnment subsidy, although 
no doubt to make them still 
popular, India Government 
might conridor gtvlitg them 
Subsidy to make them low- 
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priced still. With the Com¬ 
monwealth & International 
Ubrary books being i^le 
to be produced ixi ln<$la, 
not only would the Indian 
educational authorities and 
institutions be able to re¬ 
commend. tbe.se as courses 
in the curriculum, but 
what is more, the agree¬ 
ment provides for co¬ 
authorship of books, ic- 
qiiiring local adaptation. 
Thus not only would books 
be produced locally at 
cheaper rates, with the 
Commonwealth & Itater- 
national Library foregoing 
their royalty, but books re¬ 
quiring local modification 
and translation would easi¬ 
ly be effected. 

This move of the Com¬ 
monwealth & International 
Library joining hand with 
the Indian Ministry of 
Education for local publi¬ 
cation through the design- 
aied organibation, Is a sig¬ 
nificant affairs in the his¬ 
tory of Book Publishing in 
India Not only liy such 
publication will the defects 
of local books on scientific 
subjects fixed In curricu¬ 
lum, be removed, enabling 
Boards of Studies to make 
'selection of books from in¬ 
ternational authors, but 
what is more, the agree¬ 
ment provide.s for co- 
authorshlp of books, re- 
qunng local adaptation. 
The result would be, tiot 
only would books be pro¬ 
duced locally at cheaper 
rates bearing standard qua¬ 
lity, hitherto not possible 
due to import restrictions 
and high price structure, 
but what is more, the pro¬ 
ject will extend scope 
to Indian scientists' and 
authors also to participate 
in the scheme of co-author¬ 
ship. 

It mu.st, however, be 
noted, that this scheme of 
locd! production of 'books 
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will only be applicable to 
titles in the library, which 
will have mass adoption 
of adai)t.ation potentiality, 
otherwise local production 
of such books will not be 
jn'ofltable. International 
monograms for instance, 
or books bn research 
studies or even .symposium 
jH'oceedings will not be 
pos.sible to be produced 
locally in view of limited 
depiands in the market, 
and these Iwoks must have 
to be imported from out,- 
.side. l<^or all these book.s. 
which are essential for 
use in the institutions of 
higher vStudics and the 
various libraries, the Go\'- 
emment of India decided 
literallsation of imports, 
to make these books fairly 
available. 

In this way avenues 
have been open to make 
available all kinds of 
foreign scientific books to 
Indian students through 
local production a.s well as 
by liberalisation of imports. 
But the Government has 
not remained content with 
only at that. Recently the 
Government of India has 
decided to form a National 
Book Development Council 
keeping in view' the need 
to have indigenou.s books 


for 

tifchnical 

and 

gene- 

ral 

education 

at 

higb- 

or 

levels instead 

of 


depending on imported 
hooks. It has been pr<v 
l>o.scd to undertake a big 
scheme of book production 
for both higher education 
and technical studies 


under the guidance of 
the proposed . National 
Book Development Council 
and to give incentive to 
university professors to 
write text books. No doubt 
this move is quite laud¬ 
able and one that should 
be taken, but it must be 
borne In mind, that stu¬ 
dents must be kept abreast 
with the advances of 
science and Technology in 
other countries by loading 
foreign books, and Indian 
authorship, however brilli¬ 
ant the.se might be, cannot 
replace them. The better 
way seems to be co- 
aiithorship, which the 
Commonwealth & Interna¬ 
tional Library Programme 
has in view'. Hence Indian 
authors, it appears, should 
more be encouraged to 
launch in the programme 
of co-authorship rather 
than writing independent¬ 
ly, so far as scientific and 
technical publications are 
concerned. 

It shall however not, he 
out of place to mention 
here some of the activities 
of the Book Development 
Council in England, to 
which the writer was an 
exchange - of - experience 
member. The purpose and 
policy of thf English Book 
Development Council Is to 
co-operate with all nation¬ 
al and international bodies 
concerned to further the 
development of British 
books, to promote increas¬ 
ed use of British books 
overseas, and to prmdde 


clearing-house for all those 
in Britain willing to give 
aesistattoe in the field of 
book production and dis¬ 
tribution to’ ’persons or 
bodies outside Britain who 
may wish to avail them¬ 
selves of such assistance. 
It. therefore has its policy 
which involves support 
and assistance to publish¬ 
ers in measures to Improve 
(he distribution of British 
books overseas as well as 
research into syllabuses 
and patterns of education 
throughout the English- 
speaking world, for deve¬ 
lopment of British books. 

The Indian National 
Book Development Council 
may also channelise its 
activities In allied direction 
with advantage. No doubt 
it should encourage local 
au4horshjp to further deve¬ 
lopment of indigenous 
l>ooks. but it has also side 
by .side to conduct re¬ 
searches for adaptation of 
foreign hooks to re-orl- 
cntale them in India’s 
educational sti-ucture. Ap¬ 
art from starting a writer’s 
workshop to encourage cre¬ 
ative and text-book writing 
by local authors, it should 
co-ordinate foreign authors 
by adaptation, as India is 
not stil! sufficiently equip¬ 
ped with .standard authors 
to replace foreign writers. 

This work of co-ordlna- 
tlon cannqt be done by the 
Stockholm decision alone, 
it can only be effected by 
common agreement as with 
the Pergamon Press. 
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S FRANK WOR- 
lell ' E\en now 
1 cannot lwli(W»> 
that he is no moit 
with us 1 met him last 
Januaty at Caliiutta fiui- 
lag the West Indies Test 
mateh and we had a \ei\ 
pleasant chat about om 
times. He looked so halt 
and hearty then that it 
was unbelievabte that he 
wa« snatched away b> 
death within a month ui 
■0. His achievements on 
the cricket field aie so 
’Biaiay and kre sc well 


Known that I need not 
mention them heir But 
one thing must be said of 
him that he was lespon- 
silile for mouldhig the 
W'est Indians into a foi- 
midable team I ntii his 
uihal as a captain the 
West Indians weie indui- 
duaily great playcts but 
siartely played as a team 
He instilled into them 
teamwork and fighting 
spint which has helped 
Gaiy Schtprs even now to 
retain tlm World Cham¬ 
pions kg^l Wocxell 



tirht obtained ioi* West 
Indies. 

I was lutkv to come In 
contact with him foi over 
fifteen years during which 

I found that he was a plea¬ 
sant person who had a 
vety sporting outlook on 

II u ket Although, he would 
strive his best to win a 
Test match, for bun wm- 
ning w'as not everythmg. 
He realised that it was a 
game after all and played 
as such. To give you an 
instance which happened 
duung the Jamaica Test 
of our last visit to West 
Indies dunng 1962-63. Be¬ 
fore the captains went to 
toss, the players were 
having pidcticc Knocks in 
tiont of the pavilion As 
Pataudi and Worrell went 
out for tossing 1 was also 
having a piactice knock. 
Suddenly I got a tenlfie 
pain in the back and ft 
looked as if 1 would not be 
able to play But as is the 
custom Pataudi had id- 
ready exchanged the team 
with Worrell and had aiao 
lost the toss. We ha«| te 
field and Pataudi WM 
reallv ip a fix. WorrdU, 
sporting that he alwaya 
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Frank Womll’a triumphant XI of Ti afford wherf the Firti Ttst of 1963 yias won ^ JO 
■wickets. (Left to Rtght, Back Raw) J S. Sokmton, L. R. Oibbs, M, C. CareU), C. C. 
Gnffah, D. L. Mwrray. B. F, Butcher (Sitting) H. B KanhOx, C. C. Hunt?, F. M. Worrell 
(Capiam), G S. Sobers and W. W. Hall. 


was, solved the problem 
for UB by saying that 1 
should field m the slips for 
45 minutes until the drink 
interval and then he would 
allow a substitute to field 
for me. This is just to 
show the spectators that I 
was injured whilst on the 
field. 

His love for the game 
was so much that he would 
spontaneou<iIy applaud a 
good shot whether it was 
made by his own team¬ 
mate or the opponent’s 
batsman. Any good work 
on the field was always re¬ 
warded hy that contageous 
smile of his and good 
words of appreciation. He 
was always ready to give 
a friendly advice and as be 
Boeraed to have a special 
love for Indians our 
players were benefited by 
whatever ho told them. 
Once when Dilip Sardi^i 
chhsed an outswinger itom 
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Hall he told him not to do 
so .standing at silly mid-on. 

He knew that cricket is 
a great leveller and you 
will have as many bad 
days as good days in your 
caneer. His philosophy was 
that if you have not got a 
duck in a Test Match then 
you haven’t played enough 
Test Cricket And this is 
quite true. 

Off the field you would 
find it difficult to meet a 
more charming person than 
Worrell,* He forgot the 
worries and strafns of the 
Te&t match and mixed with 
you light-heartedly mak¬ 
ing you as comfortable afi 
possible. And what Is 
more, he would mix with 
&ny one—from a small fry 
in the team to its captain. 
He undemtood that ml of 
us were not eff the same 
mpuid and ther^^ore hft- 
havedl with eaeh ih 
such a way 

U ■ ' 


mutual pleasure out of 
each other's company. I 
lan never forget how wor¬ 
ried he was when Nari 
Contractor was hit on the 
head and was fighting a 
battle w'lth death. He 
icadily offei*ed his blood 
and was only lelieved 
when he was told that Nari 
was out of danger. 

I have been to all coun¬ 
tries to play cricket and 
met several worW-class 
cricketers. Of all the cric¬ 
keters I ’met, Sir Frank 
Worrell ^vas tlm finest both 
as a cricketer and aa a 
sportsman. It Was nice to 
have met him, played with 
him and develoj^ a friend¬ 
ship with him as a result 
of playipg with him for 
such a long time. When¬ 
ever I think of S'eank Wor¬ 
rell the memortea 
always he ^at at m e 9 ps 
smiling ge^tiewfth 
kehur. 

( 



By NARENDRANATH SAHOO 


S HE idea about so¬ 
cial Anthropology 
is not well under¬ 
stood by well-read people. 
Many well-read laymen 
exhibit the mood of hazi- 
ne.ss about the subject. 
These words may arouse in 
their mind the idea of 
vague as.soeiation of either 
apes and skulls or strange 
riles of savages and cur-ious 
superstitions. But these 

a.ssocjations are misplaced. 
Though the development 
of social Anthropology took 
place in America and conti¬ 
nental countrie.s yet it 
developed to a large extent 
in Eitgland which affected 
the thought of English 
scholars. 

Anthropologists differ in 
their opinion alwut the 

aims and methods of social 
anthropology. But they 

have substantial agreement 
about many mat^s des¬ 

pite their dlvergmt, opi¬ 
nions. Social ,Anthropo¬ 
logy has a very limited 
technical vocabulary such 
as society, culture, custom, 
religion, sanction, struc¬ 
ture, function, poliiictil an<l 
democratic which do not 
always convey the same 
meanihg to different peoplf; 
in different contexts. Thi.® 
fends many writers to ae- 
knowiedfee It, twlth common 
people. So spciaJ/ Anthro- 
poicigair feaclwfl 't^^ry body 
and not only thSse who 


study it pacfessionally.' 
Social Anthropology used 
in England and to some 
extent in the United States 
as the study of man from 
a number of aspects. It 
also relates to human cul¬ 
tures and societies which 
are u.sed in different lemi- 
iiology. 

Anthropology i.s to us the 
entire study of man while 
in England they call 
it phy.sical Anthropology 
which means the biological 
study of man. But in the 
continent they lefer social 
Anthropology' lo ethnology 
or Sociology. %Thp term 
swial Anthropology ha.< 
come to England finally in 
1!)08 under the chairman¬ 
ship of .Sir .lamps Frazer 
at Liverpool. .So Anthro¬ 
pology having manv 
branches will be dealt with 
physical Anthropology, 
ethnology, prehistoric ar¬ 
chaeology and sometimes 
general linguistics and 
human geography.* Physi¬ 
cal Anhropology is a 
branch of human biology. 
So it comprise.^ heredity, 
nutrition, sex differences, 
the comparative anatomy, 
physiology of races and the 
theory of human evolution. 
Though social atithropology 
leals wit;b human cultures/ 
-pcieties and primitive peo¬ 
ple yet eltoology tends to 
classify, i the . same people 
OR-the-basis «f racial sad 
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cultural characteristics ahd 
to explain! their distribu* 
tion at present and in the 
past by their movement 
and mixture of peoples 
and diffusion of culture.' 

The classification of. peo¬ 
ples and culture is essen¬ 
tial betw'een primitive 
socjctie.s to have a compa¬ 
rison of the same general 
cultural type and to know 
their geographical pro¬ 
vinces. So probably re¬ 
construction is made by 
the ethnologist about the 
history of primitive people.^ 
ba.secl on circumstantial 
evidence because of the 
absence of past historical 
records. So, like history, 
if does not tell us about 
the past social life of primi¬ 
tive peoples and its specu¬ 
lations which have limited 
significance for social An¬ 
thropologists. 

Prehistoric archaeology 
can be regarded as a branch 
of ethnology. It tries to 
reconstruct the history of 
man and cultures from 
human and cultural re¬ 
mains found by excavation 
in geological deposits. From 
circumstantial evidence It 
supplies food to the social 
Anthropologists like ethno- 
'ogy about the ideas and 
institutions of the peoples 
after the discovery and 
classification of bones and 
iMifacts, Comparative 
^t^lmology as an anotiMpr 
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branch of Anthropology In 
the field' c)f comparative 
tcchnoloKy of primitive 
peoples is a great accom¬ 
paniment for ethnology 
and prehistory. So social 
Anthropology has a mimer-, 
ous duties to perform. 11 
studies social behaviour in 
institutionalized and orga¬ 
nised forms such as family, 
kinship systems, political 
organisation, legal proce¬ 
dures religious cults and 
the relations between such 
institution.s and demon¬ 
strates it in cOntemporaiy' 
or ill historical societies to 
gather adequate informa¬ 
tion to make the study a 
success.' 

Customs of people from 
distribution map give evi¬ 
dence to the ethnologi.st the 
idea of cultural drift or 
past contact between peo- 
ple.s which is of interest to 
the social Anihropologi.st 
because it forms a part of 
whole social life of the 
people at present. 

On the basis of hy¬ 
pothesis it I'annot lie as¬ 
certained how an<l why it 
borrowed from the people. 
.For example people in East 
Africa take the sun as the 
symbol of God which eth¬ 
nologists atlributp as the 
Ancient Plgyptian influ¬ 
ence. Rut social anthro¬ 
pologists relate it as the 
solar symbolism to the 
wliole sy.stem of belief and 
cult of these peoples since 
they are unable to proA'^e 
it. So both ethnologi.st.s 
and social Anthropologist.'^ 
though take the same data 
yet they u.se them for diffe¬ 
rent piii’pose.s. So Anthro¬ 
pology may be studied 
from three angie.s re¬ 
presenting biological .stu- 
die.s. hi.xlorical studies and 
sociological studies the .sec¬ 
tion of which will be phy¬ 
sical anthropology, ethno¬ 
logy’ inclwling prehistoric 
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archaeology and compara¬ 
tive technology and sociq-. 
logical studies or Anthro- 
pology. 

r lHEE branches though 
have common field in 
primitive man yet its aims 
and methods are differenl 
based on historical clrcum- 
.stances which are connect-r 
ed with Darwinian theory 
of evolution rather than 
that of any thought-out 
plan. Some prefer that 
social Anthropology saouid 
l.»e brought closer teaching 
relationship with p-sycho- 
logy or social sciences like 
sociology, economics and 
comparative politics while 
others regard social An¬ 
thropology as a natural 
science and one of huma- 
nitie.s. As social Anthro¬ 
pology include.s study of 
primitive societies it is 
then necessary to raise the 
question as to what it i.s 
and why do we study them. 
Primitive does not mean 
earlier in lime or inferior 
to other kinds of societie.'^. 
.Anthropologists refer tu 
those societies which arc 
small in number tendtory. 
range of social contact and 
simple technology, eco¬ 
nomy and little speciali.sa- 
tion of .'Social function, ab- 
.sence of literature, art. 
science and theology as 
tompared to more advanc¬ 
ed societies. 

Study of primitive socie¬ 
ties j?ivcs the solution to 
the problems of our 
.‘^ociety. It attracted the 
attention of Igtb century 
phlkwophers which fur- 
ni.shed the information 
alxjut the man'.® living in 
the state of nature Ijefor» 
the .institution of civil 
(loveniment. In Illth cen¬ 
tury it provided the clues 
to the Anthropologists to 
search for the origin of 

' iM 


ii^titutibns which' tepels 
them study about the 
functitpal analysis of the 
simple^ society and then 
to the ipapre complex: society 
o£ ours. . So the du^ of the 
social Anthropologists is 
to study and exai^ne the 
societies which are so 
simple in structure and 
homogeneous in culture 
befoie they try to study 
the complex civilised so¬ 
cieties. 

The primitive .societies 
teing transformed 
which give the picture of 
unique stinictujal varia¬ 
tions in vanishing social 
systems to understand the 
nature of human .society. 
So the study of primitive 
.societies ha.s intrinsic value 
which provides description 
of the way of life, value.s 
and the beliefs of people.s 
living without comfort and 
civilisation. 

In this i-egard much 
attention ha.s been paid by 
.American Anthropologist.s 
for the study of more ad¬ 
vanced .societies in Ireland, 
Japan, China, India, Mexi¬ 
co, Canada and in the Uni¬ 
ted States. British Anthro- 
pologi.sts have lagged be¬ 
hind in Ibis matter as. they 
are les.s in number in com¬ 
parison to primlth'e peo- 
j)lcs. But social anthropo- 
logLst.s at Oxfc»rd have-en¬ 
gaged themselves for the 
study of rural communities 
m India and Engli.sh vil¬ 
lage and urban life. So 
theoretically social anthro¬ 
pology is the study 
of all human i^de- 
tie.s particularly not of 
primitive societies but to 
focus our light to the ins- 
Mttitions of the simpler 
j>eoples which wfll lead to 
examine the present .so- 
-lety. , * 

If an Anthropologist Will 
carry on rtseanph • about 
Ae primitive y.peopii he 
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will dtft their langtiajje, 
law, religion, political ins¬ 
titutions and economics 
which are ‘ generally the 
problems arising out of the 
great civilisation of the 
world. Social Anthropo¬ 
logy can be regarded as a 
branch of Sociological stu¬ 
dies as it deals with jnimi- 
tive societies. Therefore, 
sociology is not to be 
understoofl a.s the study ol 
particular problems in 
ci\'ili!!ed societies. Tn that 
oa.se the dififerertce of field 
and method will exist Ite- 
tweCn the two. Social 
Anthropologist studies so¬ 
cieties dirertly such at- 
theii- ecologies, economics 
legal and political institu¬ 
tions, family, kin.shtp or 
ganisation, religion, tech 
nology and arts in gprie)ai 
scH'ial s 3 .'Jieius. But .socio¬ 
logist's work inchidos iso¬ 
lated pioblem.s like di¬ 
vorce. crime, insanity, 
labour unrest and incen¬ 
tives in industry. So .socio- 
logi.sl moulds the society 
while social Anthropolo 
gist examines it for future 
remedy. 

in Ibis sen.se It Is re 
garderi a.s a general botl> 
of tbeoretical knowledge 
about human socielie--- am 
its rolaiion to primilivi 
ROiial lile constitutes tlic 
subject of .social Anthro¬ 
pology. So inter-connect¬ 
ed developments arc the 
growth of sociological 
theory of • which .Anthro¬ 
pology is a part and 
growth of knowledge about 
primitive .societies to 
which sociological theory 
regarded a.s a specialised 
body of knowledge relat¬ 
ing to them. 

♦ 

S OCIAL Anthropologists 
investigate the proh- 
lem/t concerning many as- 
pcctifc The post-graduate. 
Students at Oxford have 
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written theses from many 
angles of vision about the 
.stttrte which forms the sub- 
,iect matter m a wider field 
of Icaj-ning. Tlie study of 
socialization in the society 
of races creates diflicultie.- 
in toacbtng due to regional 
specialisation and exist¬ 
ence of different cultures, 
'ub-cultures, sociof.v anil 
-ub-socicties. So it in- 
■liidc.s pitlitical iu.sfilu- 
ions, religious iustitution.s. 
lass di.stinction--' ba.sed on 
colour, sex or rank, eco¬ 
nomic institutions, legal or 
quasi-lcgal in.slitutions, 
marriage, .social adaptation. 
“Octal organization and 
triiciurc of the people. 

Thus it includes and 
covc'i'.s not only the sOctotN 
:ound the globe but from 
liffoicnt .studic.s. It give-' 
the comparatiye studv ol 
primitive .societies which 
particularly p r o \' id c s 
cour.se.s on sorietie.s of 
e t h n o-gpogra})hiral re¬ 
gions including morals, 
magic,, m.v t hology, f tvimi- 
the science, art. techno¬ 
logy and language and 
vbtlings of ,\ntbropnlogi.«ts 
md sociologists. 

With the increase of 
.nowledge in all ibesi 
iianche'-' oni.- becomc.- 
luthonly .'^ud sjieeiaUstv 
iiimself in one or two snb- 
lect.s which interest him 
most. The s]>eciaiisation 
bcfomc.s moi'c marked 
when peoples eonccrnetl 
have a 1iter:4ure or belong 
to a -wider culture with a 
literary tradition. So 
-cholarship student should 
have the knowledge about 
the spoken language, classi¬ 
cal language of their ritual 
and religious tradition. 
One (.Anthropologists 'can¬ 
not itdequatelv maxe a 
comparative .study of pri¬ 
mitive legal system with¬ 
out the background know¬ 
ledge ol general law and 


jtiri-spnidinee or prfmitiyft 
art without l^wg well- 
\ ftrsed in the UtOfatui'e of 

irl. 

SoT'ial Anthropology is 
more able to ^nefaltsft 
Old has a body of general 
'heoiw which is not found 
in history. The overt 
similarities between prlml-’ 
live soi'ietics all over the 
world can he cla.s.siffed by 
-ivuctural anal,v.sis into a 
limited number of 
'I'his gives unity to the 
“ul)ject. isocial anthropo¬ 
logists study' a primitive 
siM'icty in the same way 
for instance 'with reference 
to Poly-nesia or Africa 
about ibeir kinship, reli¬ 
gion and political instltu- 
'kms which will be 
'xuniined in its relation to 
I Ota I structure in which it 
is ronlained. Hence it is 
necessary to understand 
the meaning df social 
structure. That means It 
lundamentally deals with 
sets of social relations, 
relations between members 
Ilf a society and between 
social groups. They are 
studies of .societies rather 
dmn of cultures and con- 
•epts of both are different 
which led Anthropological 
■esearch and theory in tw'o 
liffercnt ways. For examf 
»1e. men i-emo\’e head-dress 
*hu keep their .shoes on 
■A’hile.entering the English 
church while opposite is 
the case wdth .Maslims 
while they enter the mos¬ 
que. So these arc dlffeiv 
cnees of culture nr custom. 

The ptirpo.se and func- 
ton of the behaviour arc 
'amo in Imth cases i.e, to 
show' respect but it is ex- 
t»re.ssftd differently In the 
two cultures. Similarly 
the nomadic Bedowirt 
Aiab.s and seminomadic 
.Nilotic peoples of East 
Africa respect the same 
kind of soda! striiciure 
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but they differ culturally 
like reliffum and other*?. So 
also cultural dif!ercn<'e or 
distindion is made when 
we speak of Hellenic or 
Hindu civilisialion and 
Hellenic or Hindu society. 
\W are here dealing with 
two different concepts or 
tw'o different abstraction.^ 
from the same reality. 
Though its definitions anfJ 
their relations to it have 
been discussed and exa¬ 
mined yet there is still 
much confusion about the 
matter. 

• 

HE aim of social an¬ 
thropology according 
to older Anthropologi‘'ts 
like Morgan, Spencer and 
Durkheim is the clasbiiu.i- 
tion and functional ana¬ 
lysis of social structuiC' 
which we conceive now. 
This point of view is well 
roprobcnted arnon*.; the 
followeis of Durkheim in 
Vrance, Biitish Anihropo- 
logv and Sociologv' in 
Cermanv. Tvlor and others 
held the view that its aim 
is the classification and 
analysis of cultures who 
turned towards othnologv'. 
Hence it became the domi¬ 
nant view point in Ame- 
Tiean Anthropology. Due 
to fractionized and disinte¬ 
grated Indian societies they 
directed their research on 
studies of culture rather 
than social structure and 
for the absence of inten¬ 
sive field work they were 
Interested in the study of 
their custom or culture 
rather than their social 
relations. 

A social anthropologist 
while dealing with primi¬ 
tive .'^oclelv relates the 
reality and raw liehaviour 
and fails to make distinc¬ 
tion lietw'ecii .society and 
cultine which proved 
futile to the problem 
social structure. For exam¬ 


ple, a man shows respect 
10 his ancestors in this 
regard the social Anthro¬ 
pologist should not des¬ 
cribe the manner and 
behaviour of it but khouUI 
focus their light towaixis 
its cau.se, prolilem.*; of this 
social structure and its 
social relationship of the 
person concerned in the 
procedure. So ancestor 
worship should be to show 
how it is attributed to 
family or kinship structure 
while the performances 
connected with it may be 
psychological and histori¬ 
cal. So methodological 
distinction can be made by 
comparative study. 

In comparative study 
what one compares aio not 
the things in themselves 
but ccitain particular cha¬ 
racteristics of them. So 
w'hile making sociologii al 
comiidiison of ancestor cult 
one should not only (•oni- 
paie sets of structural re¬ 
lation between persons but 
abstract those relations in 
each society from their 
pavlieular motlc of cultural 
expression. So it refeis 
not to entities but different 
kinds of abstraction. So 
social anthrofiology is the 
study of cultures and so¬ 
cieties of primitive people. 

The study of problem of 
culture will lead to the 
framing of them while 
problems of society an* 
framed in terms of socio¬ 
logy. While both are equal¬ 
ly important the structural 
studies should be made 
first. It will lead to ex¬ 
amine chieftainship, rell- 
gton, race distinction.s. 
bride wealth, slavery, land 
loimre. status of w»omen. 
social sanctions, lank and 
leggl procedure as parts of 
social structure ami not as 
an isolated institutions. 
Tfien iphat is social struc¬ 
ture ? 


Many differ in their opi¬ 
nion. It generally implies 
the uniformities, regularity 
In social life and order in it 
though the members can¬ 
not leave together. It is only 
because they know what 
^md of behaviour is ex¬ 
pected from them and they 
integrate their activities in 
various situations of social 
life in obedience to rules 
and their values for one and 
all. They can make pre- 
<lictions, anticipate events 
of danger and lead their 
lives along with others be¬ 
cause society has form or 
[lattern which we call sys¬ 
tem or structure within 
which its member, live 
their lives. So the trord 
structure implies that 
there is some kinrl of con- 
*!istenfy between its paDs 
.ind it has yi eater «Iurahi- 
lity than most of the fleet¬ 
ing things of human lile. 

The people may or may not 
be awaic ol the .strutluift 
of soiiety in which ihe.v 
live but It is the task of the 
social anthiopologibt to le- 
vcal It. The eniue struc¬ 
ture of a given sotiely may 
be eomposed of a number of 
.subsidiary .^ystemior slrue- 
luies which we may call it 
its kinship system, econo¬ 
mic system, religious sys¬ 
tem and political system. 
The social activities are or¬ 
ganised within these sys¬ 
tems or structures through 
the medium of institutions 
like marriage, family, mar¬ 
kets and chieftainship. The 
functions of these institu¬ 
tions mean the part played 
by them for the mainten- 
mee of the structure. Thus 
the theoretical develop¬ 
ment of social Anthropolo¬ 
gy advocated by the author 
like E. E, Evans-Pritchard 
has given us u flood of 
light alwut the scope of 
social Anthropology. 
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7 'IE chmbeK weic 
jcady ior the ab- 
cciH on the moun- 
Uin which was 
Ihc abode of eteinal 
^now They were five 
in number, four ol 
whom were men. The 
hfth was a woman who 
was so beautiful that it 
huit to look long at her 
And though all the four 
men had known her and 
all four nad loved her, she 
was a different and com¬ 
plete happuic&s to each m 
their separate needs, 'fo 
each, complete in her dec|»- 
ly true feminine ‘^tlf. to 
each the fulfilment and 
consummation of his. 
heart's desue. She had 
supplied the needs of 
these four men who were 
so different physically and 
mentally from a repwiiory 
of unlimited love. Yet, shr 
was the purest and most 
faithful of wives. 

The climb began. The 
team was strange in more 
ways Shan one. They had 
no food packets, no ice 
picks, no ropes, no ogyffsn 
Cylllodcva. Net even a por¬ 
ter accompanied them. 
They five l^e had pro- 


miaed themselvo'! to attain 
the iinntLdinabli*, to leach 
the tiest of the mountain 
which IS the dooiway to 
Heaven, to icach it in body 
.Old spiiit, something no 
nthcr iiuman being had at¬ 
tained bcioie 
Theie was only one con¬ 
dition. Anyone ol these 
five, who had committed a 
sin, an Impei fection, would 
Idll to reach the goal. That 
was tlic only test, 

Walls of frigid iie deep 
etthed with shadows as 
‘)luo as the sheen on the 
•NilotpaV loweis and pin- 
n.Kles ol ice meditating 



Xudfmt/itra,' Ihe Jmt 
tnffred fftuvin. 


uis 


nvcis ot Hc 111 irozen im¬ 
mobility, watei fails eternal¬ 
ly carved m icy sculptuie, 
winds snow-breathing and 
lai'ificd. and a horizon of 
pure eveilasting whiteness, 
these weie lound the five 
(limbers. And in their 
hearts burned the seiene 
flame of spiritual joy that 
they weie doing now what 
they had wanted and lived 
for all their mortal lives, 

In the living Maieaty of 
silence, they could not 
speak without violating Ita 
Haeredness Soi did they 
think now, foi their lives 
had been so full ot living, 
loving warring and politic 
king, so pitied with the 
marks of iragedy and of 
ioy, that thinking would 
mean releasing a whole 
flock of thought birds whose 
fluttering wings might pat 
out their new found flame 
of peace. And hope of con¬ 
quering the unconquerable, 
of facing the one thing that 
no living man had (aeed 
in liv ing (onsciousn esi ' - 
death. 

Only sometimes m the 
thoughtless tranquiUity of 
almi^ Nirvana did the 
^qdestion ruffle thf auvface 





•f tbilr wtt^nJty had a«y 
them ainned and n«t 
known it '* if so, that body 
would fail m drawing an¬ 
other breath ol the puie 
an, would fall where it 
ato^ But soon that aw- 
aome thought passed and 
they tolled up the snows. 

Suddenly, through the 
ealm breaths of the five, the 
breath of one fluttered like 
a candle in high wind. 
Someone faltered, stopped 
and without even a moment 
except to look her farewell 
she fell, the flower of thoit 
joyous youth, the flame ol 
their passion, the rereprade 
of their confiences, the help 
meet in their misfoilune, 
the queen of their kingdom 
and the mother of their 
sons, Draupadi, the daugh¬ 
ter of Kings. The four men 
brothers and princes, look¬ 
ed on helplessly at the last 
breath cutting like a knife 
through the beautiiul nos¬ 
trils, the slowly blueing of 
the coral hps, the glazing 
last look of longing to¬ 
wards the top of the moun¬ 
tain which had eluded her 
delicate grasp. 

The four men could not 
stop long to mourn. They 
were in a world when the 
values of a known mortal 
world yrere changing But 
the tallest and povveifnl 
of the tall princes, he ol 
the brawnv body and the 
open childlike eyes, looked 
back again. Hi.s agonv 
and sorrow moulded an 
angry question to the lea¬ 
der of the band, then 
eldest brother Yudhislita, 
he of the calm ascetic 
brow and the lips that 
'll ere dedicated to nothing 
but the truth. Bhima 
said, “Tell me, brother, 
whv, whv should Drau¬ 
padi our queen, our beloved, 
die ’ 

Why should she, who 
had shared our aorrows 



and our tribulations, our 
triumpha and joys, not 
share this final triumph ? 
hurely of all women ^rn. 
she was the perfect one. 
Then why did she fall 
■■i'he rest of the brothers 
added their mute question¬ 
ing to their leader. Yud- 
hislDia answered with a 
grave sadness more deep 
than tears, “No brothers, 
she was not perfect. Oin 
queen was beautiful anti 
pure, kind and just, bra\e 
and tolerant, an ideal 
mother, a loyal and com¬ 
passionate queen Yet in 
one thing she tailed to 
leach perfection, hei lore 
failed in justue She was 
the wife of all of us. bound 
to love each of us equallv 
buf—^her innermost aeciet 


heail she gave in complete 
suriender onJv to one 
amongst us. To you bro¬ 
ther Arjuna, wi she was 
taken from the final 
triumph.*' 


In frozen silence up the 
frozen mountain, hearts 
frozen now, they toiled up. 
The tragedy struck again 
with precision, with finali¬ 
ty. Sahadeva was the 
second to fall, the hand- 
homest of the brothers, he, 
whose perfection had been 
maned by one single sin 
that ol vanity in his good 
looks 

The thild to fall was 
Nakula, the cle\erest of 
the brothers, whose seeiet 
piide in , this learning 
In ought his doyrnfall. The 
foiuth to fall was Arjuna, 
bravest of the brave, and 
the sin of being inordi¬ 
nately proud of his own 
prowess had tipped the 
scale of perfection. 

Almost at the top within 
sight of victory, the fifth 
fell, the powerful Bhima. 
His eyes lull of childlike 


puseltiMieiit Imt punliib- 
ment he locked queation- 
ingly at W» brotiw. Ttt- 
dhiathira kept .the grtef 
from hie voice a« he tn* 
swered the mute question. 
“Your only Imperfection 
my brdther, that you were 
Over fond of that which 
sustams the body of man, 
food, now takes the final 
triumph of salvation from 
vour grasp.*' And he went 
sorrov^lly, yet without a 
single glance backwards, 
for now there was no turn¬ 
ing back. 

The summit was within 
sight now, a cold sterile, 
barren, white Heaven with¬ 
in his reach, wheie one 
must always walk alone 
Alone ? Without kith or 
km. without riches or po¬ 
verty, without hope or de¬ 
sire, without triumph or 
despair. Alone, but not 
lonely, for suddenly, at his 
heels, he found a slight 
' shadow moving, a shadow 
with the mangy body of a 
mongrel dog which looked 
up to his face and shivered 
with cold fnght and loneli¬ 
ness. A look Yudhistira 
understood, a plea for pro¬ 
tection, for love. And the 
great and pious pnnee, he 
who had not looked back at 
Ins dearest ones as thev lav 
dead, slopped and puked 
It up in his arms and held 
the pitiful body close to his 
heart 

Thus they- came to the 
gate ol Heaven, Yudhietht- 
ra and the mongrel cur. 
The cur, warmed and: se- 
tui-e in Yudhisthira's love, 
now chirpily trottied at his 
heels. As they reached 
Heaven, the Gates of Glory 
swung open and radiance 
poured out to enveilqp'ilm 
pHnee. The fun an^ of 
goda in the pmtheoh 
was them to gresfi (M 
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urn 


ETERNAL* $NOW$ 


fh* only maxW to rwich 
Heaven phjNilcally/with a 
burst of'cc^rial appUusr 
in the ahape of Aowerina 
Yudhtstlra with heavenly 
blossoms. The king of 
Heaven himself, Indra. 
stepped forward to take the 
mortal 1^ hand. “Welcome 
Yudhisthira”, said Indra, 
“Welcome, as the onlv 
mortal sinless and pure 
enough to be allowed to 
reach Heaven in full con¬ 
trol of all his faculties. Ko 
one else in the past had 
been able to achieve this, 
and no one else m the fu¬ 
ture will. So thrice v el- 
tome. Oh, prince, enter" 
Yudhisthlra stepped for¬ 
ward and like a gritnv, 
dirty shadow so did the 
little mongrel at his heels 
‘ Good gracious ” gasped 
the king of Heaven, and all 
the deities in the pantheon 
gasped with horror and 
amazement, “What have 
vou there at your heels. 
Prince Yudhisthlra 

The prince, startled, 
looked down at the'cui 
The mongrel looked up at 
his Tace with pathetic con¬ 
fidence and wagged his tail 
weak'y, loyally The punce 
looked up at the blinding 
radiance of the faces of the 
gods set m lines of deii- 
sion 

He looked back at his 
shivering mongrel with 
its ribs showing, its man¬ 
gy fur and the appeal in 
its eves and bend dowm 
and firmly scooped it up in 
his royal arms again. Indra 
frowned in deep displea¬ 
sure, “Put it down that 
mongrel cur, prince. Throw 
It ciu,t ot your arms. We 
cantj^ allow you to enter 
Heaven with a sore-covered 
cur. Step your foolishness, 
Oh PtltaCB.” Yudhlsthira’s 
eerew? bnsw flHed with 
bnes of pain. “But King of 


Heaven, T cannot do so! I 
cahnot desert someone who 
needs meThe king of 
Heaven looked as datkh 
forbidding as his own 
thunder now. “Beware, oh 
Yudhisthlra, think of what 
you shall forego if you in¬ 
sist on such foolishness 
Think of your forefathei' 
waiting to .see this tnumpl 
of yours, think of voui 
great family who'-e name 
\ oil’ll make iroraorfal think 
ol tho<ite five untoitnnates 
\ou had to leave m death 


on the w'av to Heaven. 
Think and turn that diMv 
cieature awav. Is it worth 
while tp balance youi sal¬ 
vation and your final tri¬ 
umph against this miser¬ 
able cur? Come Prince, 
come,” 

Yudhisthlra held the 
dog closer m compassion 
and a moment of sharp re¬ 
gret repd his soul, then 
the thoimsfit ipesaedi wH 


looked at pit ioA* and rti* 
kiiig nil^ty in i*a 

face at tim 

Heaven Urhieh bad bHign hia 
goal and hia bo;^ 
through his life grid lAiObk 
hi.s head sadly ai be 
ed to go baek. Back by the 
path he had come by, back 
to nothingness, but wHfh 
the one happiness of knour- 
mg that he had not faileti 
d dumb creature who had 
asked him not to desert it. 

Fie tailed to the cur and 
nil lied his face from the 


arme of his desires. But 
whei-e was the cur’ A. 
great radiance slowly filled 
the spot when the dog had 
been and theiu atOOd 
‘Dharma’ smiling at hit fpi* 
ritual son, a smile of 
Ipve Indra held out hti 
hand, the pantheon of god* 
again showered ceteatial 
blossoms on his head, and 
thus Yndhl«!thira, the Just, 
entered Heaven, 



So heautijvl thai it hurl to Jool long ot her. 
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» N the yeai 1690, ont 
(Ijy sitting under j 
peepul nee at Suta- 
nans cotton mart, neai the pre 
sent Site Sealdah station on 
Baitakbana Road, |ob Char 
nork of the Fast Indu Company 
deaded to establish a British 
setUeinenr nearby. 

As soon as the idea took 
shape tn his mmd, he issued a 
proclamation inviting traders of 
VICIOUS nauonaliues to come 
and settle m the East India Com¬ 
pany’s zemindhiry. His pro 
inise of special facilities for 
nade attracted a large number 
of Greeks, Portuguese, Arme 
wans, Jews. Hindus and Mus¬ 
lims. They came and settled 
there. This singular event 
marks the foundation of out 
(itv of Calcutta. 

Calcutta’s first prison was 
inside the old Fcnrt WlOhtm and 
it was built by the adtlM^nhes of 
the Bast India Cotnpaoy for 
the accommodation Of the re 
calcitrant factors and other 
employees engaged by them. 
Old records state that there was 
another lait in the city 
ai round the Barabazar area fiet 
housing the petty oiTendefy^ 
\ ery hftle about this priwn if 
known beyond the fact thatA#^ 
petty police officer was in lj» 

< barge 

Records of the iSth century 
stale that duiing this period the 
most important lail of the cifv 
was located iii tiont of LaHbazai, 


By S. S. CHAKRABARTl 

the pieseiit headqiuiieis of the 
«ii> police 

One Micholas Ciuebci, of the 
Court ol Jemedaiy (1 e, Zerain- 
dari) reporting to his masters 
on the lails undei his ebaigt 
on December 21, 1767 says 
the one in Lallbarar is very 
clear and wholesome, only 
wants a separate apartment foi 
women to make it convenient" 
About the tail in the Baraba/ar 
area he opined that it was a 
bad place. He* therefore, it is 
stated, transferred all his pn 
soneis, numbenng about 200, 
to the spanotts Ullba/ar lail 
which then had the caparirv to 
accommodate iiearh ;oo heads 

A correct information about 
the condition ol the lallba/ai 
fail is contained in a lepoii sub 
muted by William Hickey, a 
noted jiasvym practising in Old 
Catcirrm Bgi'* before a Select 
Committee M the House of 
Commons investigating admi 
mstration ci lusttce in Bengal in 
1781-82. 

He informed the Committee 
that he had*^ visited the tails 
several times ito utteet his client 
thep lodged This client 
w|s him 'Atiimstus Hickey, 
Indtirs first Journalist and ibt 
, first newspapei 

the first 
|vaS published on 
»iy ' Hkkey. inn 
jeniafiy/ w be slcum of one 
of tm and most sus. 

mined act ofiandmonty m re¬ 


cowl by some powerful officials 
ever perpetrated on a defenceless 
louinalist But that is anoihei 
stcuy. 

Describing the I allbazar fail, 
William Hickey, who defended 
his namesake journalist in the 
court says • “You enter the 
piison by a large gateway, osei 
which IS the jailor's apartment. 
You then entei a yard.” The 
prison Itself, he supposed, was 
about one hundred feet in front 
and about thirty feet dpep. It 
IS what IS railed here a single 
house, It IS divided into small 
apartments, and those very 
bad, the stench dieadful, 
there is no through draft of air 
The windows aie neither large 
nm numerous The rooms aie 
low in comparison to the looms 
of houses in India, There a»e 
some open drams whidh run 
into the backyard wthch is 
neaily too feet square. The 
prison IS on one side, and on 
the three other tidm a high 
wall. In the middle is a tank, 
in which the juisonerv promis¬ 
cuously batbfi and wblh their 
clothe$4 Ute tank is about 30 
feet equare.” 

Me. Hidcey also records that 
tn the LaWmaar ^isoa he “fire* 
questly met pdsodem with 
fetters on.’’ Being alfied whe¬ 
ther he knew that the aMm weie 
separated from the women, 
Hidcey said, '"he heiiAms nor 
"Food m pniw M 
peovidefi by the prmMilils thttfit 
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selves or by their servants.” 

There was no jail, allowance and 
no infirmary and many died 
from sheer want of daily neces¬ 
sities. 

Some more facts aiwiit the 
condition of this jail are obtain 
ed from a letter written by 
jotirnalists Hickey to one of his 
friends while detained there. In 
the letter dated January 17, lySt 
he bewails : “being surrounded 
by very drunken, riotous fellow 
prisoners, and his peace and re 
pose interrupted by their cla 
morous broils.’’ Hickey makes 
particular reference of one Lieu 
tenant Gould as “assaulting his 
ears with the most gross and 
ungentleman like abuses." 

This jail came under fire 
when Siraj-ud-Daula's army ca|)- 
tured Fort William in jiinc 
17'iO. Although the position 
was very hopeless, two army 
ofi'uers of the East Imlia Com* 
pany, Le Beauiue and Carstairs, 
somehow could save it. About 
twenty years alter this incident, 



a record of May a?, 'ty^l’djraiws 
attention to the ruinpas,iiit 5 ^e, of 
the Town Gaol. 

Mott, Sitpcrintendent of Pdlire, 
who inspected the fail later, 
found, ‘‘live wall in ihe noiih- 
wesf and soiuh in such a coiuli- 
lion as to require total repair, if 
not rebnilt.” Alternatively, re¬ 
commendation was made to 
onstruct a new jail "at a great 
'isiance Iroin the town.” 

This recommendation took 
.liree years to materialise as Cal¬ 
cutta's next jail, the Birjee jail, 
.is it was called, came into being 
and was pressed into .service in 
iitSi to accommodate French 
prisoners of war. This jail was 
at the place in the Calcutta 
Maidan where the 'Victoria Me¬ 
morial stands today. A rough 
estimate, dated August 10, 17S2, 
calculated the cost for the jail 
as Rs. v-oha-S-o and stipulated 
rh,it the "lucks and hinges lor 
the doors are to he the Ix-sl and 
strongest whiih ran be [irocnred 
in Calcntia.” 


1 


^d^this new was Consi¬ 

dered “inadequate fo ,the «fety 
of 4e peace .1..." and 

empliasis w^ kid' upofi "rllje inr 
dispensable -necessity, a wall 
to secure in the Coimi^tioti and 
'lieight as to piwent «ie escape 
of the prisoners by undjerniining 
the foundation or climbing ove^ 

the summit of it." The 35* 

sepoy guard was also deemed 
"insufficient for the due guard¬ 
ing of the new gaol, which 
being of much greater extent 
then old one, will require full 
many more.” 

It was in this jafi where 
Maharaja Nandakuroar was 
lodged while awaiting his/trial 
on a charge of forgery.! Aether 
noted occupant of this jail was 
the Rev. James Long of the 
fiinuius NiUarpana case who 
was indicated on July 19, ,1861. 
1 ong was sentenced to a fine of 
Rs. 1,000 and a prison term of 
one month. The fine was paid 
innnediately by one of his ad¬ 
mirers. 
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SNUFF-dd^Ht of the nose 


P OBSCS iwve gooe intp $he begs « pmi h before more enjoyable Uie expe«i~ 
pi^negyrics over the ehe e^ts u pit i< f " ence The non-lakero of 

preisp of the scented * • * snuff are reallv ndstdng 

powder railed snufl theme to Kxvhange, -jpnielhinj! Ju hie 

In common parlance, the nufurre the pnce of ' f^noir', he that mver 

caters to the palate of thi* stor^^ /„„/ „ pintf, 

nose Kven James Bohwell before Ihey nyen tneti \n<tey, the plewsior 
the celebraled Inogiaphet lips (hey opm fint theme inhiih floiLS 

of 1)1 Johnson, extolling the hot Knoit ^ he the ttliKino 

th<* xutiies ot thi Shiub of Apart fiom the pleasnp 

Painassu'' y iitt's •tlnKt'l an snuff-taking i1 is iin iln ]\ huh n if •nost / mtit <• " 

txle in iiraise of simff MXithing tension'- o), j am os ptowl 

* Powiler leleshttV Quit) strains oi of thee 

te'.sente Dinve' modern lite The foltowim* „„„ viouvtom 

l^^eii joys eiihttnce wu Boggeral would emphasi*e ^t-f moT/r? 

yniil uhile iftou ort < he point J yire on Ihu ami 

‘Petehdpee the I rerun feel that path 

* * • ate vot poWe a Rmruin J nous'' 


By ihet nssnted ladies 
hill the (lay 

Amt hienth then '^uimJiil 
o ei then tea 
A( /ess they pme thy 
1 n1iie\ II hen in bed 
Om pinth of thte lei n e 
the inpojaits head 
« * « 
('ome to my no'^e thtn 
SUV ft no! tome alone 
Bung taste with thee foi 
taste IS ill thy own 
Is I here an>* wonder that 
"Di .lohnson’s w&istcQtil 
pockets ” ai cording to his 
famed biogiapher, “w’eie 
alwavs full of s»nuff‘’” 

To the tegular snufi 
takei, the ronnoisseur of 
the pIPUMues ol the nose 
nothing is more (aplnot 
mg, more attractive, mon 
deneivingol praise Says an 
addict: 

"Beauty all alt its charms 
are fooUsh staff 
If rjov compare it with i 
pinrh of srtvff" 
Dining th^ 17th renlurv 
.snufl was the lage in tlic 
fashionable .society as well 
as common populace ol 
Europe, 

"Bnt ostr a woman, how 
ovftters sell* if nice 


i,nd vith my lountry 
what to fiyht 
1 0 soothe the mind m 
smh III hoin 
A pimh nj snuff has 

omidt pan f ' 

• ♦ * 

‘ Then let me sina the 
ptatse of snap 
(hie me ye Oorts 1 piuii 
enonqh ’ 

The (on hi mod snuff 
laker can think of no hettei 
wdv of starting the <i.i\ 

j By P. S. SHARMA 

than with a pinih of tin 
glorious snuff Sajs the 
.ndent snuff-lovei • 

Before / hvdge 
an im fi • 

/ hail Avrora With 
a phith 
After 5 cups of 
mornmy tea 

A pinch imiSI ynitifyinn 
IS to me " 

sfinie nose is the <hi(T 
medium of fhjs (ele'slial 
{il'^asuic the impoitnu 
of a good nofee cannot lx 
o\er-emphasiseiT. Th* 

more heiuitne the no»e, the 


|{/»veiend Willi mi King 
legaided siuifl o .in inte- 
•Mal p.iit ol sodil life 
' 11 halc'ti J do 
vheiec) I he 
My sw ml hoi at tends 
on me " 

Snuff offers <m eionomic 
and iasiinaimg plea ure 
irul (nines in mimnous 
’ allotles having puliiie'-- 
que name, like dolden 
(“ardlnal, L.ivetidet, Otter- 
hum. (Jarden Mint and the 
like 

Dr John'son, a> alieadv 
sl.iteil, was an aideiit ad- 
iniier of muff and iiiefieired 
it to nil olh>‘i iorms, of 
wud blandishments 
‘Sit, \i)u max vne vour 
boxes to beaux and nin- 
tompoojis .Snuff’s tfie 
snuff. Sii and a plague on 
idornments " 

The fust recorded In- 
tame of snuff taking !■, by 
one Rttmano plme w’ho ac- 
(ompanled (’oiumhus on 
bis 2nd voyage Dane saw 
Indians take tobacco pow¬ 
der fiom the V-shaped ctise 
-with rmth inseivfed ip 

nostiffs 

Dopis riban VlII and 
limocgnt condemned this 
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habit as a “targjet for kill¬ 
joys” as It was a well- 
practised habit with the 
clergy. But this did not 
cut much ice with priests. 
Sultan Amurath IV had 
made snuff-takIng a capi¬ 
tal offence. Russia of old 
had prescribed the penalty 
of cutting off the nose 
from snuff-taking. Use ot 
snuff was frowned upon 
during Louis Kill’s 
France. It is however 
interesting to note that the 
family physician of the 
King ended a long perora¬ 
tion of his against snuff 
with a pinch of the snuff 
itself ! 

Despite early vehement 
opposition to this powdery 
delight, its use was wide¬ 
spread. From "peasant to 
peacock” all partook of its 
energising flavour. Soon it 
became a fashion to keep 
and a person’s affluence 
began to be measured bv 
ro.stliness' of the .snuff and 
the snuff box. 

And yet detractors of 
the stuff continued to pro- 
))agate that the "Angel of 
Death” lurked in cverv 
.snuff box. But this 
hardlv tended to dilute 
popular enthusiasm for 
.snuff. It f.s relut 
ed that when a seasoned 
orator perorate against 
snuff in a thunderous 
style, the audience, visible 
.snuff-addicts, turned pule. 
Just then the orator 
aUsent-raindedly took a 
heavy pinch, paused por- 
teratousiy and went on. 
The pallor of the audience 
dhsappepred like dew be¬ 
fore sunlight. The poet 
defends people’.s .sentiment 
in favour of snuff when he 
.siiys; 

' "Who takes thee not. 
wherever I range 

I smell the sveets from 
pall Mali to 
Change” 

EOS 


In the ele$;ant agE of 
snuff, the 18th century, it 
was known as the 'Sove- 
rane Herbe’ "The beau 
took it in dainty pinches, 
his cook In handfuls.... 
Snuff forme’d as integral a 
part of the 18th oentury as 
its be-laced and gallant 

clothes.to Its byni- 

cism, its affectations, its 
gallantry, li.s dilettantism, 
)t.s extravagance and licen¬ 
tiousness, snuff must be 
added to comprehend it.” 

Among the great snuff- 
takers can be counted men 
like Dreyder, Addison, 
Steels, Pope, Goldsmith, 
Dr. Johnson and Sir 
Joshua Iteynolds. Through 
Sir Reynolds’ carelessness 
.snuff got into his ptiinl 
)>ox and the effect was 
none the wor.se. Other 
\olarics of snuff wen- 
Keabs, Napoleon, Geotgi» 
rV and Horatlon Nelson. 
Nelson's .snuff box can still 
he seen In the Biitish 
National Mu.seum 
Rnuff-takers have their 
own familiar brands An 
addict says in piaisc ol his 
brand : 

"When other snvOs 
are offered vie 
I elinq to wq old 
friend Reppec 
Though eaeh is called 
King of Snuff 
For me Black Itoppce 
is enogh” 

Some snuffs are perfum¬ 
ed with the attar of roses, 
"the most costly perfume 
ever known to man.” 

Captivating, energising, 
vitalising, pleasurable In- 
deetl are the qualities of 
snuff. 

"When vapours swim 
before my eyes V 
And cloud the dizzy 
brain 

Snuff, to dispel the 
mists, applies 
Its quick enliv’ning 7 
grain." 

I 
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Foreign missionary in India 


T Is well known to 
all what subject 
engages the atten¬ 
tion of the Church 
in India today. I would 
say simply it is ‘the Foreign 
Missionary and the Indian 
Government,” The Missio¬ 
naries had to withdraw 
from Manipur, Nagaland 
and only recently some of 
them from Mizo hills and 
North Lakhimpur District 
of Assam have been sened 
with quit orders. The 
abovementioned areas of 
North Eastern region of 
India are border areas 
chiefly Inhabited by the 
tibals who are now In up¬ 
heaval. Tlte upheaval is 
basically due to the dis¬ 
satisfaction over their 
neglect bv the Indian 
Government so long, 
though the Government m 
recent years has reahst*d 
its mistake and is lending 
help In some instances 
more than expecteil, pro¬ 
bably to make up for the 
past. But it is rather late. 
The upheaval once .started 
like a prairie fire is hard 
to hold, for in some ex¬ 
treme cases there Is a 
demand even for cessation 
from the Indian Union. In 
this context putting two 
plus two together many 
political leaders came to 
the conclusion that this Is 
all due to the Foreign 
Mbskmartes. So the solu¬ 
tion to the problem Is to 
evabuftV^ the Missionaries 
frmft these areas. Of course 
the Miwloaary work al¬ 
ways tovdved uplifting 
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the backward classes but 
that In no way puts the 
blame on the missionaries, 
because they happened to 
lie there, for missionaries 
are also doing the same 
work in other parts of the 
country' and there aie no 
Buch upheavals thene. 

Now from North Ea«t 
India it seems the anti- 
missionary virus ha.s 
spread to the rest of the 
country and some news¬ 
papers lake this as an 
opportunity In making this 
headline news, as though 
to fish in the troubled 
waters. They reported that 
the Home Ministry has 
taken a decision to with¬ 
draw all foreign missiona¬ 
ries fmm India. This alleg¬ 
ed news is not even men¬ 
tioned as a comment in 
some of the leading news¬ 
papers. To me It is hard 
to think that a country 
like India with Its age old 
traditions and ideals of r»*- 
ligious tolerance and spe- 
ciall.v the Congress Govern¬ 
ment led by Pandit Nehru 
and now his daughter 
Indira Gandhi, could ever 
take such a drastic step. 1 
only hope that the pres"! 
report of the alleged Indian 
Government's decision of 
total eviction of Foreign 
Missionaries Is not true. 
That is what most of the 
Foreign Missionaries ex¬ 
press^ when they came 
across such news, "we 
won’t take this press re¬ 
port seriously." Tbev have 
often for ex* 


ample contrasting with a 
government like that In 
Burma (which sent away 
all foreigners, no matter 
whether they are missio¬ 
naries or notl, “India has a 
much .saner Government 
and in many ways it Is 
more liberal and democra¬ 
tic than Burma or Pakis¬ 
tan, our neighbouring 
countries.” Yet we have 
to be sincere when we' ask 
ourselves in this present 
context, "Do we see the 
days of the Foreign Mis¬ 
sionary in India written 
on the wall ?” Prom the 
reports I gathered from 
the newspapers. It seem® 
that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment is not serving quit 
orders without some rea¬ 
sons, though these reasons 
do not make a genuine case 
for sending them out of 
the country. 

The first is the political 
intervention—Foreign Mis- 
sionariesi are intervening 
in the Indian politics. This 
has to be viewed in the 
light of the individual vs. 
total involvement and in 
the context of the nature of 
the missionary task. There 
is always the scope for 
stray cases of individual 
involvement against the 
prescribed directions in any 
organizational set-up and 
the missionaries ate no 
exception. We have to 
note that as the press re¬ 
port of the Executive Com¬ 
mittee of the Council of 
the Baptist Churches of 
Nusth East India (which 
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August) made it clear that 
the indigenous Church 
hodies on whose invitation 
most of the Foreign Mis- 
sionanes are coming to 
India now, these Indian 
Church bodies themselves 
take disciplinary action of 
any missionary if he is 
detected involving in 
Indian politics. 

So in this context it Is 
rather strange that the 
Indian Government could 
take action against some 
of these Foreign Missiona¬ 
ries. though it has every 
rjght to do .so, without 
consulting Mtith the con¬ 
cerned indigenous Church 
bodies, at least as a cour¬ 
tesy to an offliciallv recog¬ 
nised religious institution, 
the Christian Church in 
India. To me it seems fair 
that a Miaslonaiy’ as an 
obiectlve obser\'er should 
be given the right to ex¬ 
press his views, at least in 
the religious perspective 
as servant of God. Most 
probably he will do the 
same in his home countiy 
if In his judgment, as the 
spokesmen of God, he 
finds the Government Is lu 
the wrong direction In any 
of its policies, because he 
is concerned for the total 
man and thus politics is 
no exception. Here he 
must use the utmost care 
not to wound the feelings 
of the people among whom 
he lives, because as a 
foreigner he is generally 
looked upon suspiciously 
and it also wounds the 
pride of the new nation to 
be criticised by an out¬ 
sider The few Missionary 
eviction eases that took 
place seem to be in this 
open expression of the mis¬ 
sionary's views of Govern¬ 
ment policies than direct 
Inv'olvement in subversive 
activities. 

♦ 
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Over and above ifhkt iK, 
have noted, we hate to ■ 
acknowledge the fdct thftt 
the Chui^ as >, aticb' li 
ronstttuted of 
who transcend national 
boundaries. The tension 
between the Christian 
faith and political authority 
was there right from the 
start. This was the reason 
the Roman empire laun¬ 
ched on a planned perse¬ 
cution of the Church, 
though finally the Roman 
''rapire was toppled down. 
In the 4th centurj^ when 
Kmperor Constantine bc- 
♦•ame Chri.stian the Church 
faced a new threat. It 
couhl not compromise its 
loyalty to political autho¬ 
rity This tension seem's 
to bother even the Wes¬ 
tern philosojihers and 
statesmen of the Renais¬ 
sance period. 

For example, Niccoto 
Machiavelll (1460-1520 
AD.) who argued that it 
was impossible to build a 
strong state among Chris¬ 
tians since the Christian 
‘religion elicited universal- 
istic feelings which .stood 
in the way of requircti 
nationalism to build n 
strong state Marsillses of 
Paduva voiced forth the 
same view when he argued 
bow can a state defend its 
citizens whore there is one 
group within its borders 
which claims a kind of 
.supernational lovaltv and 
will grant only conditional 
allegiance to the earthly 
monarcH ? The logual 
argument seems to be that 
only atheistic people can 
form a strong nation. But 
this is not true to the facts! 
The present communal or 
^heistlc states seems to 
have greater cause for 
.strength and consolidation 
of its jriationhood on reli¬ 
gious grounds like Islamio 
state ^ Pakistan or Hindu 

m 
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stite of ete. All 
can say.'is thit the 
glptts itwJlituflou which 
owes |fi 

must be hi a w 

help and guide' the govern¬ 
ment, wmeb at the same 
time need not make itself 
anti-natioftal. 

« 

T he second argument Is 
seen in the recent 
press reports about the 
Foreign Missionaries of 
North Lakhimpur on 
whom quit notices were 
.lerved by the Indian Gov¬ 
ernment. They are blamed 
because they failed "to 
create Indianness" among 
the Indian Christians. That 
IS one of the most absurd 
complaints that can e>’'er 
be made against forelg* 
nets, lie they Misslonarle* 
01 otheni ise Indigenou* 
fooling should be inherent 
'imong the people them-^ 
selves It is their natural' 
ijibrlng as .sons and daugh- 
eis of the soil. 

T^nlike the olden day* 
when the victors carried 
the vanquished as capti¬ 
ves, and repopulated those 
lands with foreign settlers, 
natuiallv a kipd of orien¬ 
tation was needed as how 
to adjust to life in the new 
land. This was done as In 
the cose of JlamaHtans 
who were settled by the 
Assyrians on Ispacltte soil 
when they deftsated and 
carried aj^ay .‘Israel as 
captives. Onlj' SuCh set¬ 
tler need to seek oritmta- 
tion to the new setltement. 
But how on earth can you 
tell to the Indians, let 
them be Christians or Mus¬ 
lims or Parsees or evjen 
Communists, that you must 
. mcolcate an Indjfm feoUng 
within you. Thi^i Is our 
natural rii9ht nud x^pipiro* 
piriation by our ^bmh ^ 



fhhr fintt tanS. A 
naz^ Cttn never do that. 
AlthoQigfh he will Identify 
hhais^lf with the local 
people whom he came to 
serve yet you cannot ex¬ 
pect him to cut himself off 
from the Church and the 
country from which he 
came. He can never so 
identity as to lose his dis¬ 
tinctiveness as a man 
from another culture. 

In fact the missionary Is 
defined for practical pur¬ 
poses as one who is sent 
from a people of one cul¬ 
ture to the people of a 
different rultuie in the 
name of Chirst Jesus (D 
T Niles) His unique 
value lies in the fact that 
he is different (D. Webs¬ 
ter) He must be what he 
is Theiein lies his contri¬ 
bution John Mehaniae 
clearly expresses in the 


contesrt of indlgenitatlon 
process of the Church in 
India, that only Indiana 
can know what to 
Xndianize and never the 
foreign missionary. 

The third reason pointed 
out was that the Indian 
Christian Missionaries can 
take up the work now and 
'thus the missionaries are 
redundant This is the 
basic argument given in 
the latest press leport in 
connection with the Home 
Ministry’s alleged decision 
to withhold the lenewing 
of the visas (Hmdiisthan 
Standard) It is true that 
in manj cases the Indian 
Christians ate in a position 
to take up the lohs and in 
fact the\ have replaced 
the FoiPign Missionaiv in 
manv of the adminuslra- 
tive and responsible jobs 
But does this mean that on 


this basHi the Indian 6ov- 
wnment can aerye quit 
order notice* t The accep¬ 
tance of .such a position 
disqualifies the tnie nature 
of the Church as a uttivw- 
sal instilution 
It lb truly stated, “Tim 
Church IS a univeisal faml- 
Iv in which there can be 
no oiphans. The Misaio- 
nji\ proMdes a living link 
lietvieen tlie younger and 
parent < hurches" To say 
that tiic Indian raissiona- 
nes are pleading that they 
can (any on the Mission 
without the Foieign Mis¬ 
sionaries larks pioper suba- 
tanlial The offitial organ 
of the Protest ant ChiiiThea 
lb the N.itionai Christian 
Council of India, whose 
headquarteis is Nagpur. 
Thev are not aw'ore of any 
siith demand and neither 
has the Roman Catholio 
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HJhuwh (pver expWMed 
•urh desire. The only 
Instance I recall was the 
fast undertaken by one or 
two disgruntled Indian 
Christians m front of the 
Vigyan Bhavan at the time 
of the meeting of the 
World Council of Chur¬ 
ches at Delhi in 1963 The 
former executive Secretary 
for South-Aala and Near 
East Divisions of Foreign 
Missions, Eev. A Russel 
Stevenson expressed some¬ 
time back that it is not 
time to say that the era ot 
foreign missions m Indit 
has come to a close, “there 
has been growing im¬ 
pression that India has no 
place*for Christian Missio¬ 
naries anti that, in fact, 
the day of the missionary 
endeavour there is fast 
drawing to a close The 
truth is the exact oppo- 
Blte.- 

The Managing Com¬ 
mittee of the Bombay 
Indian Christian Associe^ 
tlon chorused the same 
*^he Church of Christ la 


s tTniv»aaI CSnirdi tnd 
titiera oan be no piece th 
Christian wot^ for any dis¬ 
tinctions on lines na¬ 
tionality, race or colour. 
We therefore emphatically 
disagree with the ill-con¬ 
ceived cry of Foreign Mis- 
sionanes quit India’* raised 
in certain disgruntled and 
irresponsible quarters. 
Bishop Chellappa (late) 
underlined that the mis¬ 
sionaries are “a constant 
reminder to us of the uni- 
vcrsalism of Christianity 
and of the Christian 
Church.” 

Also we have to note 
that a missionaiy Is a gift 
of one church to another. 
Both the sending and the 
receiving church are en¬ 
riched by this action. Re¬ 
ceiving of such help is not 
peculiar to the C!hurch 
alone or in fact to any re¬ 
ligious faith or other fields 
It is aptly stated that “The 
Church that sends a man 
or woman overseas renews 
Its own life in so doing and 
widens its own hortoni. 


Ih tMa tiM M Chindi 
becomei irarere of the nwt 
Churdi” (P. Webster), jSo 
the contention that Xn^ten 
Christitou can the 
woric ot the mfsaion does 
not stand up'to the unfver- 
sal concept of the Church, 

• 

fftHB real problem seems 
X to be that either the 
expansion of the Church 
through its evangelistic 
efforts or the help it is get¬ 
ting from the West seems 
to be the basic causes for 
rasenting the foreign mis¬ 
sionaries. The comparison 
between Christian popula¬ 
tion rise and the Muslim 
and Hindu population in 
the same report dealing 
with the foreign mis¬ 
sionaries shows this basic 
consciou<;nes8. Though the 
Christians seem to increase 
at a higher rate yet how 
much is by birth and how 
much conversion has to 
be ascertained. On the 
other hand Christians are 
less than 3% of the total 










population' of tb« country 
and there should be no 
cau% for alarm even If 
there Is a little highei 
growth of such mlnont\' 
■population. In the second 
instance the strength of tin- 
Indian Church is no longet 
the missionary personnel as 
it used to be in the days of 
British rule. Most of the 
key positions are held by 
the nationals and in almost 
all Church bodi^ such 
phased transfer of respon¬ 
sibility Is taking place and 
in some places has already 
taken place. The presence 
of the missionaries we have 
to recognise on the other 
hand i.s causing embarras.s- 
ment to the Indian Church 
often. To keep the rots- 
slonary is rather like bear¬ 
ing a cross to the Indian 
Church both in its dealings 
with tlie Government and 
with non-Chrl.stian .society. 
It Is rightly observed that 
the very presence of the 
Foreign Missionary pro¬ 
vides the 'modem Hindu 
neligions with the conveni¬ 
ent arguments to attack 
Christianity as a Western 
affair (E. A.slrvathamr. 

The p'e.ss report clearly 
slated that as granted in 
the Constitution the Gov¬ 
ernment has no objection 
to preaching the Gospel and 
even agreed to conversions 
if they are done by the 
Indian Church leaders. 
This seems to differentiate 
between Indian Christians 
and Foreign Missionaries. 
They seem to say, “If 
Chri.stian8 in India want to 
evangelise this country they 
have a right to do so as pro¬ 
vision has been made in 
the Constitution, but we 
don't want that the foreig¬ 
ners should enjoy this pri¬ 
vilege." This clearly indi¬ 
cates Anti-Western feeling. 

The late P. D. IDevanan- 

-dfim of the Christian Ins¬ 
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titute for the Study of Reli¬ 
gion and Society, Hangn- 
lore, expi’CiSsed that this 
anti-Western feeling may he 
a fear of the Governnu'nt 
')f renewed western control, 
"deeply inherent within 
the social revolutioit 
through which Asia was 
passing was a fear that 
Western control might be 
renewed. It was for this 
reason that 'Foreign Mis¬ 
sion control’ and ‘the con¬ 
tinued dependence of Asian 
Christian on foreign assis¬ 
tance’ were I'esisted stoutly 
by the Asiatic Govern¬ 
ments.” 

So far no one ever doubt¬ 
ed that the Indian Govern¬ 
ment was not unfriendly to 
Christianity, which in¬ 
cludes the Foreign Mi.s- 
sionnry personnel. Such an 
attitude was often ascribed 
to a sense of gratitude for 
the contribution whith the 
Christian school'. medical 
centres and rural coopera¬ 
tives had made tfjward the 
mcial uplifting of Tiidi.i. 1 
hope the Goveinnv-nt vill 
not take ary aeiion that 
will change our good opi¬ 
nion about it, and hope it 
will resist anv non-demo- 
cratie power blocks putting 
pres>5ure on it for taking a 
negative attitude ag.itn.st 
the Foreign Miseionaires 
who are reminders of the* 
good pioneering wotk done! 
hv the Christuin inis.sions 
in India. The mis-.ionafi'*.s 
are indeed friend.s ol India 
and who can lieiray a 
friend unless he has the 
heart of Rrutus. 

I close with a .small dia¬ 
logue between tin Ameri¬ 
can father and mother over 
the supper table :— 

Father :*t-35id you see to- 
nis^’it paper ? .\roeri- 
can personnel a i* e 
being evacuated from 
the Middle East. And 
last'Week it was riots 
* 
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in West Africa and last 
mouth trouble In 
Malaya. Tlon’t any of 
these things make 
Margaret see senae? 
Why can’t she Stay 
here where she would 
Tie safe and .sound and 
get her good works out 
of her system helping 
t h <“ neighbourhood 
children ? 

Mother :—She’s determin¬ 
ed to go—you know 
how she is when she’s 
made up her mind. Of 
course. I'd like to see 
her settled down and 
married. She says she’a 
tried to face all these 
things honestly and 
then she still feels that 
.she ho.s to go. She 
seems glad about it. 
Flit her •—Can’t we get her 
to f.ioe facta instead of 
going on feelings * 
Wliat’s the i)oInt of 
just throwing her life 
away? Hf*re she is an 
attractive and intelli¬ 
gent girl, and we have 
.spent all this monev 
on her, sent her to col¬ 
lege, given her our 
very best ... not that 
we have minded, of 
coui.se . . . and now, 
away .she goes without 
a thought!.... 

MotherIt's no use get¬ 
ting up^t, dear. I am 
afraid we’ve just got 
to accefit it. She says 
she's discovered her 
“calling” — whatever 
that means—but 1 can 
see she is sure about 
it. Shhh! Here she 
comes and there’s no 
sense in another upset 
again tonight.” 

Shouldn’t we consider 
ourselves blessed to have 
admklRt us such devoted 
and unselfish .souls—the 
missionaries—serving and 
leading us unto the will of 
the living God? 
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HERE,IS WHY YOU CAN RELY ON US' 
/FOR A-HAPPY TOUR.FN EUROPE 
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Tlw gMMMt awater «r ffichu t» tlie ftrMtMi 
numborot I urppratvoiws 
IHiiiiHi ll l g i « i . (hie«» Rem' emiqiM' jmilMik 
l&ruMiHiWM, Oennan(, Italy are IcM than 2 
fraure away, EagUnd Iw »hai> one. 

AIR FRANCE. 

A* hMf eat airline oB^yawr t 
A twRiae eapeneacc of o^at^ theoag^ 

twapa aad 


AawUhR “airRt Faria’* aboard Air Pnnt t 
jeu. Atiei your iait flight you Hill alto apprMiata 
tohaerdie dependable Welcome Sitvire and lU 
nultilmgualhoii«»e« eager to help you mairportt 
and Air Iraaie ,dh>e« 

Aak yoorTraeol Apeea alnMt AUt IRANOE 
ac hed a lea and eervieeei It u good to rely oa 
the company which•kaaiw ihh tag|t aq(| 
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The administrative 

in India 


Hr upnKs f)f ih(’ A <1 
iiiiiuMi itni. R«.i()iiMs 
^ OnllllltMOII Ml f.u 

ptiltlishtd imlitju lli>il iIk 
C uiiuiiisMon ii.is ((infiiKil iImII 
to lh( d(( isioii 

tR*n l)tj.>lu'sr Icvfl lit llu 

Cioxcinmi'ui ii. (jbimi jiul 
PailunicnuiN 's it b loninnitK 
kvtl. It Sftms umlkss to j«>m( 
out that mIi.ii i'. siilh iiuiii 
qiiate to iiictt tin pitsttit tin 
iit'tRls oi adiniiii'.ii.itioii is tin 
biiKan(.i.i(> \ I.IIUI put ol 
the latliiie of oiti piaiis un In 
asiiiliut to till lopMiJiil htiii III 
iiatii oig.iiiisatiiiii wfiiili 
peitlid lapahli ol 101111111.01111; 
not laithhill> iiiipkiiuiiiiti;; 1 
Mill halaiiieil poliiv It is 
owing to tlu inhitiiii difnis lu 
tts stun tint whiili liaill\ luuK 
tiiiutional iitii III 1.11 lo'i. llu 
aim ol tins ariuk is to snttgisi 
luiuiiqnal rhaiiuis to rlu him 
dturata maihiiKiv .iiul tin n 
uuitaiint .mil iiiiimig ol its 
uDiuis. 

Iheie an* two fiits tint lunl 
to he hniiie in uiiiiii in oiii e\i 
111111.1M011 of ihe iiialadi. 'Ilv 
first lieiiig chat tin fiiiutioiis of 
a wdlaie stati aie .vastH .tlif 
feient from those of the Biitish 
(>o\miment in Iiulia. Tlu 
stiiHtiire that siistaiiirtl tlu 
iiiloQial rule ohvioiish lannoi 
Sint the thangcd tonditions pie 
sailing m a suiialistu pattern of 
soiiriv. Ill addition we must 
also remember that whitesei 
suits the Hrituh and then de 
“•ograplnrallv iHflnogjtpeous. 
iKititkallv nnttatv and geogra 
: lihicallv muiute island home 
i Joes not necessarily suti India. 


By BRIJESH K, VERMA' 

The othei fact is that m the 
pi CSC lit das ssuikl ol adi.iiiud 
uilniologual dcsLlupiucnts mid 
huliisin.ili/a(iun .1 sprualised 
knowkdge and apiitiide is tsseii 
ti.tl foi (iiidcisiatiiling lomplex 
prohkuis and trends, it is le 
ulionarv to believe that a 
liioaiJ educaiion it., a study of 
hinnaiiilies on the Oxioid pal- 
ft 111 IS snpi'iiot to a spaiahsed 
knimledgt A specialist loda) 
IS not a genius with a single 
ti Ilk iinml. He is taught to in 
nk<iti .111 nnhiastd outlook hy 
u(|iming a peiitpiivc know 
lulge ol hnniaintits and siuiaJ 
MIC nets aknigside hts specialist 
sMidies. In hts |ol) he letatns 
tins niuolnined vision hv the 
uiv natiiie of piobJcms he has 
10 uikle which leqiutc him to 
k.il Willi nuiiierous olhei pec^le 
'll diht'ietit outlooks. 

I he offirei cadic of the bine 
iiitiaiv tompiisis ibt* persuinul 
ol lilt vain ns AU-India and 
(ititial suviccs, the ciowii 
si OIK of wluth IS the Indian Ad 
iiinnstialive Seivice. let us is 
iiniiii the tunc lions of an I \S 
itfuer in the luwei ami highei 
tlu Ions ni .idminisiratioii A,s 
iiigtnalls intented he peiioiiiis 
.hue Inmlioiis in the di!.tiitt * 
nianitenante of lass and oidii, 
adininistiation ul pistiteand col 
kction of rtvtnne. It seems ah 
surd as to how a mtitnbei ol ihe 
ladre who noimally has a post 
giaduate in humaPittes is con- 
siik'ud spit Kills equipped to 
icipc lip with any oi Iheae three 
ditiies whiih lequire speculisi 
knowledge and training. Im- 
thetmoie today he also funt- 
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lions as the iliiet desekipinent 
ofiiici a iis|HiiiMhikts loi wliiih 
(lie i.iilii was III VII ill signed, 
it IS issiiitial that 111 ins lapa 
(Its as (he motivating and 
itiieciing lone heliiiid all the 
devclupmeiilal sihenii^, he must 
have a ihoiuugh giasp of the 
iiat)Op.il objectives and goals in 
.uldition to a (onipiehensive tin* 
del standing of the iiiiiiri])iiig in¬ 
tentions of the scliinics he has 
to implement On the basis ot 
tlu oiiiiei materia! the ladie 
iliawv, ail that laii lu said 111 Ins 
lavotn IS that lu is a |h*isoii of 
adeiinate inleliigeiue who has a 
lapaiity to put in niotivatid 
sustained efioit. The |x’iiud 
spint at the Administrative 
Aiadeniy is too short to equip 
any one foi these multiiarious 
ies])anMbiiitie&. 

The pattern of hureaiiiratic 
matlunety evolved 111 liuha^ 
with a supet-heavy bias 111 
tavour of the civil seiv ice would 
have us believe that a member 
ol the If S/fAS IS siipeiior to 
cvei} tethnoiiat aiid tlieieby 
qiialified to govern any dcpuit- 
meiit ot the (loveiiuueiit howso¬ 
ever technical Ihe entne deci- 
sioii-making lesputisibihry, par- 
tic utaily in (he highei echelotis 
lias been thinsl ii|>un him Ihis 
(oncept IS the cause ot buieaii- 
tiaiic inconipeteme. What is 
inoie irrational is the fait these 
memheis of IAS are super 1111 
posed over those oi the spei lalist 
sen ices in the highci intigs ot 
the Government. It is noimal 
to see 411 IAS officer as the liri- 
gatioii and Powei seiietaiy to 
the Comruneut without anv 
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previous knowledge of the siib- 
jetr whatsoever. Ii is absoiua'- 
ly ritlirulous to think that a per¬ 
son with no specialised know¬ 
ledge ol the armed forces or 
fiscal and economic policies can 
do justice to any of the higher 
appointments in the Ministry of 
I^fence.or Finance respectively. 

It is argued that these offi¬ 
cers with a general education 
and training in the service have 
an unbiased outlook, as against 
the technocrats who have opi¬ 
nionated outlooks and the for¬ 
mer are therefore more com¬ 
peer to make derisions of 
consequence. This could be 
true of the nineiecnth century 
but, in the age of science, it 
could only be termed as inertia 
of the thought process. In an 
atmosphere of technology Jiow 
can a technical outlook be ter¬ 
med opinionated. A parallel 
cannot be found in any indus¬ 
trially advanced nation. One 
cannot imagine the National 
Aeronautics and Spate Admi¬ 
nistration or the CIA of the 
USA having laymen in their 
top heirarrhy. The Chief of 
Defence Staff in UK is the ox- 
officio secretary to the. Govern¬ 
ment, Even in the iiuiustry 
now a days one would alw'ays 
find a technically qualified per¬ 
son with a background of busi- 
Qess administration in the 
executive jobs. Paradoxically in 
India no technocrat can go. be¬ 
yond a Director General’s rank. 
In actual practice the superim¬ 
posed civil service officer suiters 
from a complex which make 
him a deaccelerarer to all the 
progressive ingenuity, of the 
technocrats. 

During the British days the 
persons who qualified for the 
iCS mostly belonged to well 
connected families with a re¬ 
cord of loyalty to the Crown. 
They were normaiiy those who 
had had iheu education in Eng¬ 
land (or rite We.si) aud were 
very often sponsored by Brifi- 
shers of influence. A western 
education and outlook rather 
than brilliance was the ctile- 
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rion.’ The government, delibe¬ 
rately created a hallowed' aura 
around this privileged class who 
were as much alien to the as¬ 
piration and the psychology of 
the masses as the British them¬ 
selves. An average civil servant 
reflected the will and voice of 
the British Ruler and his 
methods were what his masters 
considered best to .counteract 
anarchy and anti-British feeling. 
Thus the British preserved the 
so-called sanctity of the admi¬ 
nistrative .set-i^ by keej-ing it 
aloof and distinct from the 
masses. 

The officer material of today 
is far different. In the trend of 
education prevailing today, 
every student who is any good 
at studies opt.s for the scienres 
.It tlie school leaving stage. This 
includes even those who have a 
flair fur humanities. The arts 
Iwich usually comprises those 
who failetl to get ihe science 
group or did not consider them¬ 
selves intelligent enough to 
coinpeifc for ii. After finishing 
the schooling practically every¬ 
one appears for the conipetirive 
examinations for entry into 
armed forces academies, railway 
services, inerdiant navy or the 
UH'hnical jiiMitiuions such as 
engineering or medical colleges. 
Out ol the rest the es.tablislieJ 
business houses pick up those 
with a public .school and good 
family background and au 
above average imclligence. 

This process of channelisation 
Is oniy natural since every stu¬ 
dent likes to settle for a train- 
ipg which guarantees him a job 
at the earliest rather than stake 
his entire career by doing B.A,/ 
B.Sc. in the hope of getting into 
the hallowed services — a bird 
in hand is alsvays be'ttCT than 
two in the bush. Thus those 
who fail to make the gradb else- 
when* settle for, the B.A./B.Sc. 
courses along with tho.*® who 
were celegaled to the arts group 
at school. It is this srufi' at the 
UUimsiiy that finally tikes the 
UPSC rotnpefrrive ejtaminatioa 
fur the superior Services, It 
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may also be idded that niiof 
reptited firms draw off' the best 
out of this lot at, the gradua¬ 
tion level by offering much, 
higher salaries thaii the govern- > 
menr. Finally it is conceded 
that there are exceptions .to 
every rule. 

TT is clearly perceptible that 
these superior seivicc.s get 
the second-rate material. This 
fact can be statistically estab¬ 
lished beyond doubt by foflow- 
ing up the careers of a batch of 
students at the school stage in 
any good school. Therefore we 
sec that the key appointments 
in the most sensitive areas of 
administration and decision¬ 
making arc held by the variety 
out of w'liich the vitamins have 
been extracted. Two facts 
emerge clearly from the preced¬ 
ing analysts. The first being 
that in order to attract first-rate 
material for these services the 
potential officers' should be pick- 
eii immediately after school 
leaving exaininulion. The 
.second obvious fact is that it 
would l>e deiidedly better if 
these offiters are .specially train¬ 
ed for a sufficiently long period 
in order to equip them for their 
spetial responsibilities rather 
than allowing them to study 
humanities or sciences aimless¬ 
ly. Therefore the following 
pattern for selection and train¬ 
ing* of the potential officers 
should be adopted. 

The UPSC should conduct a 
combined competitive examina¬ 
tion for all the superior services, 
the. qualification tor which 
should only be a school leaving 
certificate. Besides a written 
test it should consist of psycho¬ 
logical, physical and mental 
tests tbr assessing the qualities 
ot. administrative capacity, 
leadership and character. Inriu- i 
jnerable tests could be devised 
to assess the candidate's poten¬ 
tial to i;aticle sUbh problems as 
are likefy to iCbolront him in 
his career,ahi' an ^miaisfrator or 
a bureatwwat'- Thri» - owld he 
in .lbsB Iflaui of an appteciation 
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mine tiie randidste's gta<!|p of 
The bumati and technical as 
pects of a problem and his 
ability to make decisions. The 
(jiialitiet ot kadenhip and iha- 
rjcter vohld to a large extent 
determine bu ability to imple¬ 
ment dedaions and policies. 
This could be achieved by sub- 
lecttau each candidate who has 
quatined the written tests to a 
tour or five days compichensive 
test under the close scrutiny ot 
the members of the selection 
board indisidually and collec¬ 
tively, culminating in an mten 
\iew. Medical htness of roiuse 
IS a mun. 

The candidates having thus 
been selected should uiulergu 
five years of iigoions training 
at the Academy The first two 
jears should be cuhisively 
devoted to laismg the stindaid 
of general education in sciinrr 
and humanities Paidiulai ein 
phasis should be laid on scieii 
tific orientation of the iniiid 
and study of subjects such as 
national history, lultuii. econo 
mic and defence aifaiis and in 
diistry and technology theiebs 
enstinng a thorough giasp of 
iiilional aims, tspiutinns and 
inrcitsts In thi foilowing r%( 
yeais the pountial olficeis 
should specialise m iheir res 
ptriivt seivitcs SUCH is Adiiii 
nistiatisc, loicigii rcopomic 
Audit and Account A toieigii 
seisice c indidatc could, foi 
example lie (lai.nd in the his 
torus and civih/ations ot sari- 
ous eoumnea, their deep seated 


emotions and under currents of 
thought, mimiurional politics. 
functieniinB of embewies, pohif 
caf and miutary intetltgence. % 
thew last year the potential offi¬ 
cers abptiid gam first band 
Lflewlddip of the various harts 
ot Ufe in the country by stay¬ 
ing m the villages ar^ with In¬ 
dustrial workers. They should 
he inducted into the service 
after successful comidetfon ot 
this training, which would also 
have induded character build¬ 
ing activities. 

The numerous advantages of 
this system aie dearly percejui- 
ble» Besides the natural ad* 
vaiitage of drawing in much 
better officer material in }dace 
of the filtered stuff that comes 
to the superior services, this 
system would endow the to-be- 
offueis with the optimum de¬ 
gree oi knowledge and aptitude 
to tackle their speaabsed fobs 
adroitly The training would 
imbibe in them a sense of mis¬ 
sion and 2»al which is totally 
absent now a days. The guided 
character building would pro¬ 
duce officers of high personal 
integrity who would be less 
likely victuiis of human ins¬ 
tincts of nepotism and regional¬ 
ism. The joint training of the 
nfiicers of vaiious seivtres with 
in the prcciRcts of one institu¬ 
tion would ensure greater to- 
ordination and understanding 
among diffennt departments of 
the Coveiniuent. More than 
.inything else it would mmumse 
the waste m general education. 
Only those with a genpme in- 
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wotifd go to the'cedkg*. It is 
(ffitly then that our uolvetgliiaa 
would he able to becoine tsm- 
pies of learning mid iweaKhi 
like Hervard of Princeton in¬ 
stead of a conglomeration el 
gruntied persons. « 

The malady of the hunttnora- 
tic heinrchy could be cured by 
ailowmg these specialists to man 
the entire rank-pyramid of their 
ministries. These technocrats 
would be eminently suited to 
ioider the best advice to the 
cabinet on matters pmtammg to 
their sphere of knowledge. The 
process of sifting, selecting or 
modifying the suggested alter¬ 
natives should be left to the 
elected representative of the 
peojde. The cutraat practuf in 
which each ministry gives out 
its own policy alternatim, |ust 
as if the country was to ha 
fittod with their teady.fflade 
suits, should be discontinued. 
Instead each department should 
only exhibit its variety of 
cloths in Its peculiar shades 
leaving it for the ubtoet to 
select toe cloth of desired tex¬ 
ture and shade for a tailcoat or 
combination and tailor it accor¬ 
ding to the country’s needs. 

Thew changes would tone up 
the administration immensely 
and gear it up to a high degree 
of efficiency. It uill ensure our 
capability of not only conceiv¬ 
ing brilliant si hemes on papmt 
but also of implementing toem 
on ground. The sooner toe 
bureaucratic machinery is ovet- 
haided the better it would bn. 
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OVK is fi matiY* 
Sjpilendouicd thing 
U* no wondpr then 
^hat all the wojld 
loven a loyei Might> i h.m- 
ges have overtaken man¬ 
kind, blit human attitude 
has remained ronstant in 
the mattei of love and it- 
piactitloners 

The cinema has been an 
ardent protagonist ol this 
four-lettei word Tlieie 
mav be many kind of 
themes on the screen* bu* 
love is sure to crop ti£> 
here, there or somew^ie^ 
in course of the proceed¬ 
ings '^tatlsticMvise*, ibve 
as a theme has been an all- 
time favourite with nnnie- 
makers and mo\ le-yners 
alike irfes|>ecu\e of coun- 
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try or dime Front ‘ the 
days of the fleptameion 
down to the present age 
of the Hippies, love is Vir¬ 
tually the king It’s love, 
love'and love all ovef, 
though some have atartetl 
fidling it Luv. in kecihng 
vjdth the minisknt stvle 
Whethei one spells it 
with thie^ letters or four, 
the kernel of this ygianrt 
jiMseioh ^'emains the sanie 
Thjfif - mating instinct ol 
mankind has dot flowed 
any kind of dev^MifC^tion of 
Its currency ^ 

ISj^her one Uvea in 
grand-dad*si fancy world of 
laOes ami lavender «tr in 
the Hippy's «arcOtlfe*nur- 
tured niohe, the ultimate 
m a|l hufoan aa|iVitie$, la 
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the unification of lovers. 
Th" (mema must have got 
It s cue fi om this So young 
or old the pittuiegoer !*• 
happdv ossuied of his do^e 
pf Sop, whether he buvs 
his enteitamment in India 
or abiviad 

Basically, theie is htt1“ 
dilfereme lietween the 
singing-dancing darlings of 
the Indien screen and the 
Wroom-bound pairs of the 
ptogresslve foreign cinema 
As variety is the spue of 
Hfe. diflerence m approath 
to the basic i^hlng makes 
love alt the jhore attiNc- 
tiw That's whv the 
patrons of the "Byar’'-in- 
festod Indlhh screen flock 

to foreign show** like "liO^c 
of A Blonde/' "Wedding 






Swe^lish Style" and similar 
blwk-ibusters to have their 
fiU bX spjce. 

"Than'ks to oiir censors, 
Lby^ ihdian Style has 
bedh a ho-changing affair 
like the country’s many 
other things. Since the 


days of Sulochana and Jal 
Merchant and their subse- 
• quent . carnp followers, 
lovers meeting in a .romaiv- 
tie spot, by the , or 
"under a tree-^Ut) adw^ya 
vvdtb.a fuU, ;mb^r-sibihtng, 
or with a pair ofdbve hjrds 


footng-—rhave been behav- 
ing almost ■ dn. the , same 
fashion, giving one Lthe 
impression of a s^ntjard 
hioidd which ensures;, cen- 
s^ial approval. 

:;,Hgp®’s ’♦, .typirM .Jwan- 

, tib\tetei'h3^.\;ik''anC’4lP^ 
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movie j ifciifm iJ*«’ 
imR bUo«, W 0tl 
the boy ant} he epp^WeneOi 
heh She »t once turns. i 
sprinter an4,mwp owty 
from i»im. hatt^reily 

ga?K In puwBiil, giVin# we 
the impression that they 
ate either playing, hide- 
anrt-seek or competing in 
a lOO^ytwilfi race. Ultl-’ 
mateiy—and inevitably— 
the boy and the girl meet 
and start their singxngn 
dancing bout lunnlng 
round tree trunks or up 
and down hills and dales, 
with the oame plti^baclit 
singer lending his or* her 
voice to pep up the pto*' 
cMdings. 


W 'ldei or not to kiis li 
ItgUll 0 isorttfQVitlWrtsI hioo 
Jnindign raovtos. irtillftdn 
m more progitp^^ West 
the eurrent trend 1 $ to 
turn the i^ocus on all :%reas 
of human behaviour to en- 
suie realism In the cinemh. 
From the orgy scene of 
“La Dolce Vita” to tb© 
boudoir games of I Vadim 
film this trend is all ' too 
okndous. No wonder, th® 
“progressives” would re¬ 
gard the Indian cinema as 
a forum for the uncultured, 
Married love, oh acoclft^i: 
of its unexciting sameneaS; 
;has lost favour ip ;thi^ 
Western mch’ie World. : 
place is being incrimt^g'* 
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Jhama Das and Aksluiya Mahanty in Pancha Shakha Picture's Oriya film “Nabajanma” 


ly occupied by aciultery 
and similar exciting sub¬ 
jects. 

The popularity of James 
Bojid is beyond question. 
An a psyrliologist observes: 


hit-and-nm lover so ns- 
presentative of today’s 
male—whose ideal Is to bp 
a free agent. 

“How wonderful to 
travel light, with no heavy 


emotional baggage,” as one 
critic said. 

Hollywood, once the 
trend-setter in the rnovie 
world, now lakes a back 
seat for its partial incapa- 


“Bond is a supremely con¬ 
temporary figure. U would 
be diflicult to picture him 
exLsting at any other time 
in history. He is, in many 
ways, the existential man 
■of our time,''the man with- 
‘out roots, identity, or be¬ 
liefs, His emotions, like 
his bullets, are soon spent. 
He loves as he kills, quick¬ 
ly and violently." 

TO; this representative of 
the age, sexual appetite 
represents the only ap¬ 
proach to ^'canen. The 
modei^-fovier in the movies 
of the . afe generally 
cast In ,'the'mould. 
His loves have^hp Oavoqr 
of the, “brle^> encouu'^er" 
with ho Strih^s attached , 
s^, 'ife’ is'; 



Sonid and JCuhore Kumar in ‘AkoLmand’ 
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lls love before vuttrtage between Biswajit and Naina Sahu in *'Harc KancFi Ki C(xoori|/an” 
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city to run with the times. 
Some brave souls—like 
Billy Wilder and othcr.s— 
may try to gaU'h up with 
the European progressive 
school of film-makers, but 
ths .Americans, like us in 
this jiub-eontinenl, have 
yet to get over their bour- 
geoLs values. 

"A Guide fpr the Married 
Man” (director; Gene 
Kelly) provitles an illumi¬ 
nating example. Starting 
with an Oscar Wilde quo¬ 
tation—“The one charm of 
marriage i.s*that it makes 
a life of deception abso¬ 
lutely necessary for both 
parties"—the picture offers 
an ilhiminaled lecture on 
How To Commit Adultery. 
A suburban husband de¬ 
cides to stray .away from 
the marriage vow In the 
belief that “the grass is 
greener and the ’ lass 
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keener in the other 
fellow’s backyard.” A col¬ 
league —- claiming himself 
to be an dxpert m the art 
of adultery—lakes the dis¬ 
gruntled hu.sband undei- 
his tutelage and provides 
him W’itb appropriate 
‘‘technical advice.” 

Thus duly armed, the - 
suburban' Lothario entices 
a voluptuous victim to a 
motel. But at the crucial 
Ihoment, he suddenly 
realises that he prefers “a 
wifetime of dreaming to a 
lifetime of scheming.” So 
he heads for home; How 
boHngly bourgeois and 
ridiculously , “unprogres- 
slve” In action' and senti¬ 
ment ! 

The .Continental ap:? 
proach to adultery ;,fe well 
illustrated in Italiari direc¬ 
tor Piptto Qeithi’s “3ig* 
noie-e-SIgnori,” #hich pro- 
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vides a hilarious sunvey of 
some of the rc.sultant ab¬ 
surdities. One character 
corues snivelling to a doc¬ 
tor friend bemoaning a 
.sudden attack of im¬ 
potence. The doctor trust¬ 
ingly leaves him to keep 
his wife com))aiiy, while he 
giKJS put for fun aniJ gamc.s. 
Reluming a few hoiu'S' 
later, he finds to his hoiTor 
that the j>aticn't is mira- 
.ciJlously cured! 

Another'Character in the. 
same picture—a man with 
a nagging wife™walks out 
of his hoitte to find com¬ 
fort generously dispensed 
by a cafe hostess. Envioi is 
of his conquest, hi.s friend- 
hound him'back to domes¬ 
ticity; ' When these very 
'friends ;get ,1.11^ the 
elptchtes ; pf, the ; la w for | 
seducing ■*‘,^n»ge peasant 
gich take up a collec- 
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Dw Awnd arxi Wah^eda Rehman in “The Guide,'" Their 
love is too deep for words. 


tIo*» to buy het off and 
rescue the community’s' 
honour No • bourgeois 
string of moralisation 
here! 

The Hippies are the 
latest crusaders of love. 
"All you need is LOVE,” 
they say. 

Like them, a married 
man in a Broadway 
comedy named "Luv” ad- 
vise.s a would-be suicide, 
an intellectual, that love 
is the panacea for all ills. 
It leads to wife-.swapping 
—the intellectual taking 
over for the husband and 
the latter going off to hi.s 
mistress. The play, which 
ha.s ju.st been brought to 
the screen, satirizes people 
who make Freud their 
only guide and whose love 
talks i.s all about adjust¬ 
ment. alienation, angst and 
other , pop-psyehologieul 
cant. l''or the wife-swap¬ 
ping intellectual, the cure 
turns out to.l.)e worse than 
the di.scase. So he is re¬ 


turned to his original posi¬ 
tion—on a bridge about to 
take the leap! This is 
another view pf love! 

Whether it i.s Janie.s 
Bond or any other fellow 
who stands for free love, 
their types are to be. met 
with on the .screen of the 


world. Will India, with 
lier faf 5 t-mult{plying film 
societies providing an 
ideal viathici for the “pro- 
gro.ssive” tiends of the 
Wcslern cinema, lag )>c- 
liind ■/ 

That seems to be the 
question of the hour. 
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The glory ol Taj 




here aie no 

doubt monument's 

in India giandeur 
in conception and 
more elaborate m execu¬ 
tion, but the Tai has a 
unique bcautv and har¬ 
mony of piopoition which 
attract visitoih fiom tar 
and wide. To enshnne 
the body of his consott 
Mumta* Begum, the Em- 
peror Shah Jehan built the 
Taj Mahal of white maihk 
in Agtm, ttUr Pradesh, 

mUDVBTSAX MTAUDABD 


By R'ANJIT HKLDAR 

•which '•tands on the 
hinks'of thc' Yamuna, Agia 
IS only 122 miles by rail 
liom Delhi. 

Aqra, once thc residence 
of the Lodi Kings was cap- 
'tuird hv tliibn in 1526, 
Akbai made Agia his capi¬ 
tal. built the Agra Foil, 
ruled India fiom -wilhin H*? 
■w,!!!-!!, and died thoie ‘ It 
■was Akbar’s grandson, 
Shah Jehan, who made 
Agia wofld-famous wfth 

m i 


his immortal tribute to the 
memory of his •wife Mum- 
taz Begum—the Tai Mahal, 
which has a mysterioua 
tasemaUon ami typical 
beauty of its own 

In 1012 when Prince 
Khuiram (Shah Jehan) 
was only twepty, he mai- 
rieri Atjumand B a n u 
Begum, daughter of Asat 
Khan She was two years 
younger thatt her royal 
spouse at the time of her 
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marriage. She afterwaras 
waa immoftelizad as Mum- 
tax Mahal. She was her 
huaband’s insef>arable com- 
pan^.; children 

were horhi to them. 

In 16S0 when Shah 
Jehari waa engaged in the 
battle with Khanjahan 
Lodi, Mumtaz fell ill and 
died in child-bed. She was 
only 39. Shah Jehan be¬ 
came inconsolable* For a 
week he refused to see any 
of nis ministers. He dress¬ 
ed only in plain dothee of 
Mudiilda.sHis beard went 
grey withii^ a months. 
For two years, the State. 
Court observed strict 
mourning. To comme¬ 
morate these, he built the 
Taj Mahal as a fitting mau¬ 
soleum unequalled by any 
building in the world. 

A(^rding to the old Tar¬ 
tar custom, a garden was 
chosen as a site for tdpb. 
From the‘ramparts d for¬ 
tress of Agra, where they 
had 80 often walked as 
lovers under the moon 
beam on the banks of 
Yamuna, Shah Jehan 
selected the spot where she 
was to be buried. The Em¬ 
peror commanded the best 
architects of his kingdom 
to design it. He commis¬ 
sioned the subtlest crafts¬ 
men In the world to execute 
,the work. The deiigner 
and draughtsman was a 
Turk—Mohnjsd lia|Sffendi. 
His monthly wage was 
Rs. 1,000. 

Master MIdera came 
from dtffemnt parts of the 
world. Tha chief masons 
came from Baghdad. Delld 
and Multan. The^ hrlay 
worfeet^ came ih*om l^hajoj 
and Baghdad! Jal^r ati^ 
plied mariiles. • 

Slkri supplied r^ r *giui : 
stones. The 

plied jaspar. . ieq;!^ 


Mumtaz Mahal 


plied the jade and crystals. 
Persia supplied onyx and 
amethyst. It was started 
in 1631 and twenty thou¬ 
sand men worked daily for 
22 years to complete Taj 
Mahal and the cost 
amounted to Rs. 31.7 
million. • • 

The main gateway to the 
Taj is framed with marble 
bands and quotations, all 
look uniform In size from 
top to bot^. The inter¬ 
nal decontll^. of inlaid 
work of stones, 

with which evi^ spandfel 
Is richfy fretted, brown and 
violet marble being frOCly 
employed, in wrsa^ 
. gad ;, llatds, ,1a 


colour and design. The 
tomb’s exterior proportions 
are magnificent. Set in 
spacious gardens, of dark 
cypmss trees,- green turf 
and a water channel and 
bronze fountains In the 
middle, the pearl-white 
domes and minarets, -seen 
by moonlight are immacu¬ 
late. The frame of red 
walls and mosque Is the 
dream of artists. Yet the 
full impact is theatrical. 
It hints the spectator with 
a sledge hammer as he en¬ 
ters in the hard g;lare of 
the sunhggt. True «ibtte- 
does not transphe until 
ajter suiNUet, . Wlwn a vio¬ 
lent sMy- ift turning the 
iiiack and hard 













'H|h ■' 

the disil^ate carviii^ ^ 
the mitfhle; iinth' j^ll^ 
of graceful yotumes lihti 
the enrichment of each 
scroll with IhlasS; ^preciows 
stones has produced a ,wonc 
of art of entrancing 
beauty... ”, says Mr., t’ercy 
Brown. 

ThO Ta| Mahal is intrin- 
siicalljr and purely a work 
4S( art .which grew out of 
the cdpditionK and culture 
surrounding it. Its details- 
are purely Indian cr tathter 
Indo-Persian. hut like all 
gi-eat works of art, in its 
aesthetic appeal it is inter¬ 
national. 



Floral’' tie^gn, Taj Mahal 


marble takes on the texture 
of old brocade. 

Along the central ave¬ 
nue, there lies the great 
platform, 18 feet high, upon 
which the main building 
stands. In the Central 
Chamber under the dome. 
!58 ft diameter, rest the 
cenotaphs of the Emperor 
and his Queen. 




Mr. Ferguson (iescrihes; 

*'Xo words can express the 
chastened beauty of that 
Central ('hamber, seen in 
the soft gloom of 
the subdued light that 
reaches it through ■ the 
distant and half closed’ 
openings.” Similar inlay 
patterns decorate the 
marble screen which sur¬ 
rounds the tomb. "This 
marble screen is said to 
have lyplaoed a good and 
jewelled railing, so that jt' 
is not part qf ordinal 
deslim, but in saitoter idtro- 
duction, it sltotys 

■ , atid. s««r 
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So good to grow up with... 




MOHUN’S 

Mftf I IFF 

i»»Hr Kb 

Cl'tt " “ 


When yoe J 

Corn hlakes -the nun ,h.nc breakfast moa 
nive them a wholesomp (ivounlc- light m 

Sell clr.. Ihey '"h 

llayohieh ™al - '--P'"' "'S; 
iiiesistible when taken with cold .mlk a 

' t.he h Ihih mo.™™, ago" 'om™™w 
;i™„g ami al ooorae on e.er, mo.n«9-a™< VOW 
Will like it * 
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